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PREFACE 


Jt is the purpose of this inquiry to discuss the place 

and value of the leisure class as an economic factor* 

• • 

m modern life, but it has been found impracticable 
j;o confthe the discussion strictly within the limits so 
marUed out Some attention is perforce given to the 
•ongin and the line of derivation of the institution, as 
well as to features of social lift; th it are not commonly 
classed is economic 

At some points the discussion proceeds on grounds of 
economic theor) or ethnological gencr llisation that may 
be in some degree unfamiliar The introductory chap- 
ter indie ites the nature of these theoretical premises 
sufficiently, it is hoped, to avoid obscurity A nfore 
explicit statement of the ‘theoretic ll } osition involved 
is made in a series of pipets published in Volume IV 
of the lqittnan Journal of S iioloj j, on “The Instinct 
of Woikirfuisliql ind the Iihsflnicncss of Laboui," “The 
Beginnings of Ownership ' ini “The Bubarnn Status 
of Women ” Hut the at^ununt docs not icst on these 
— in pirt novel^— gencr ills itions m such a way that 
it would altogether lose its possible value as a detail 
of economic theoiy m else these novel gencr ills Uions 
should, m the reidc r s apprcheif>inn, f 1 1 aw ly tnrough 
benjg insufficiently baclted by authority or dita 



Preface 


Partly for reasons of convenience, and partly because 
•there is less chance 6f misapprefiending t the s^nse of 
phenomena ’ that art^ familiar to all men, the -data 
employe; 1 to illustrate or enforce the argument have 
by preference b<?en drawn from everyday life, by direct 
observation or through common notoriety, ratner than 
froni more recondite sources at a farther remove. It is 

•f 

hoped that no one will find his sense of literary or 

t . * 

•scientifif fitness offended by this ' ecourse to homely 
facts, or by what may at times appear to be a callous 
freedom in handling vulgar phenomena or phinomen- 
whose intimate place in men’s' life has sometimes 
shielded them from the impact of economic discussion ’ 
Such premises and .corroborative evidence as aie 
drawn from remoter sources, as well as whatever articles 
of theory or inference are borrowed from ethnological 
science, are also of the more familiar and accessible 
kind and should be readily traceable to their source by 
fairly well-read persons The usage of citing sources 
ancl authorities has therefore not been observed. Like- 
wise the few quotations that have been introduced, 
chiefly by way of illustration, are also such as will 
commonly be recognised with sufficient facility without 
the guidance of citation. 
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THE THEORY OF THE ‘LEISURE CLASS 


.CHAPTER I 

IN TROm C TORY 

TTie institution of a leisure class is found in its best 
development at the higher stages of the barbarian 
culture ; as, for instance, in feudal Europe or feudal 
Japan. In sifch communities the distinction between 
classes is very rigorously observed ; and the feature 
uf most striking economic significance in these class 
differences is the distinction maintained between the 
employments pr >pcr to the several classes. The upper 
classes are by custom exempt or excluded from indus- 
trial occupations, and arc reserved for certain employ- 
ments to which a degree of honour attaches. Chief 
among ttfie honourable employments in any feudal com- 
munity is warfare; and priestly service is commonly 
second to warfare. If the barbarian community is not 
notably warlike, the priestly office may take the prece- 
dence, # witji that^of the warrior second. But khe rule 
hgkls with but slight exceptions Jhat, whether warriors 
or priests, the upper classes are exempt from industrial 
employments, and this exemption is the economic ex- 
pression of their superior rank. Brahmin Iifdia affords 
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a fair illustration of the ijidyslrial. exemption of both 
rfhese classed. « In the comnjunittes belonging |to the 

higher barbhrian culture there is a considerable differ- 

. * 

entiation* of sub-classes within what may* be compre- 
hensively called the leisure class ; and ^ierc is a 
corresponding differentiation of emplo) ment<r between 
the^ sub-classes. The leisure class as a wtfole com- 
prises the noble and the priestly classes, together v^ith 

% J t 

►much oj their retinue. The occupations of the class 
are correspondingly diversified , but they have the 
common economic characteristic of being non-iifdustrial 
These non-industrial upper-class' occupations may be 
roughly comprised under government, warfare, religious 
observances, and sports. 

At an earlier, but not the earliest, stagV. of barbarism, 
the leisure class is found in a less differentiated form. 
Neither the class distinctions nor the distinctions be- 
tween leisure-class occupations arc so minute and intri- 
cate The Polynesian islanders generally show this 
sta*ge of the development in good form, with the 
exception that, owing to the absence of large game, 
hunting does not hold the usual place of honour in their 
scheme of life. The Icelandic community in # the time 
of the Sagas also affords a fair instaftcc In ^uch a 
community there is a rigorous distinction between 
classes and between the occupations peculiar to each 
class. .Manual labour, industry, wh^tever^ has to do 
directly with the everyday work of getting a livelihood, 
is the exclusive occupation^ of the inferior class. Tli is 
inferior class includes ftaves and other dependents, and 
ordinarily* also all the women* If there are several 
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grades of aristocracy, the y/opien of high rank are com- 
monly ^xempt from industrial employment, or at least 
fronvthe more vulgar kinds of manual laboui'. The’rfien 
of the uppe^ classes are not only exempt, but by pre- 
scriptive custom they are debarred, from all industrial 
occupations. The range of employments open to them 
is rigidly defined. As on the higher plane already 
spqken of, these employments are government, warfare, 
religious observances, and sports. These ‘four lines oi 

f i 

activity govern the scheme of life of the upper classes, 
yid for* the highest rank — the kings or chieftains — 
thes® are the only kinds of activity that custom or the 
■common sense of the community will allow. Indeed 

where the scheme is well developed even sports are 

| * 

accounted douutfully legitimate for the members of the 
highest rank. To the lower grades of the leisure class 
certain other employments arc open, but they are em 
ployments that are subsidiary to one or another of these 
typical leisure -class occupations. Such are, for instance 
the manufacture and care of arms and accoutrements 
and of war canoes, the dressing and handling of horses 
dogs, and hawks, the preparation of sacred apparatus 
etc. Tty: lower classes are excluded from these second 
ary honoflrablc* employments? except from such as are 
plSinly of an industrial character and are only remotel) 
related to the typical leisure-class occupations. 

If we go a styp back of this exemplary bjtrbariar 
culture, into the lower stages of barbarism, we no longei 
find the leisure class in fully developed form. But thii 
lower barbarism shows the usages, motives, and circum 
stances out of which tiae* institution of a leisure class 
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has arisen, and indicates th6 steps of its early growth. 
•Nomadic hubtyig tribes in various parts of th<| world 
illustrate thfise more primitive phases of the differontia- 
tion. A*>y one of the North American hinting tribes 
may be taken as* a convqpient illustration. T^iese tribes 
can scarcely be said* to have a defined leisure class. 
Thfflre is a differentiation of function, and there is a 
distinction between classes on the basis of this differ- 
ence of functfon, but the exemption «£^the superior class 
from work has not gone far enough to make the desig- 
nation “ leisure class ” altogether applicable. Thfi_ 
tribes belonging on this economic' level have carried the 
economic differentiation to the point at which a marked* 
distinction is made between the occupations of men and 
women, and this distinction is of an inviikous character. 
In nearly all these tribes the women are, by prescrip- 
tive custom, held to those employments out of which 
the industrial occupations proper develop at <the next 
advance. The men are exempt from these vulgar em- 
ployments and are reserved for war, hunting, sports, 
and devout observances. A very nice discrimination is 
ordinarily shown in this matter. 

This division of labour coincides with the distinction 
between the working and* the leisure cl*ass as it uppears 
in the higher barbarian culture. As the diversification 
and specialisation of employments proceed, the line of 

demarcation so drawn comes to divide the industrial 

. v •« i 

from the non-industrial employments. The man’s occu- 
pation as it stands at the earlier barbarian stage is not 
the original out of wfiich any appreciable portion of 
later industry has developed. In the later development 
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it survives only in employments that are not classed 
as indu|trial f — war, polityps, sports, learning, and the 
priestfy office. The only notable exceptions aie a 
portion of the fishery industry and certaip slight 
employments that are doubtfully to >be classed as 
industry ; such as the manufacture of arms, toys, 
and sporting goods. Virtually the whole range».of 
industrial employments is an outgrowth of what is 
classed as woman’s^ work in the primitive barbarian 
community. 

# The wtork of the men in the lower barbarian culture 
is no less indispensable to the life of the group than the 
work done by the women. It may even be that the 
men’s work contributes as much, to the food supply and 
the other necessary consumption of the group. Indeed, 
so obvious is this “ productive ” character of the men’s 
work that in the conventional economic writings the 
hunter’s work is taken as the type of primitive industry. 
But such is not the barbarian’s sense of the matter. 
In his own eyes he is not a labourer, and he is not to*be 
classed with the women in this respect ; nor is his effort 
to be classed with the women's drudgery, as labour or 
industry, ^n such a sense as to admit of its being con- 
founded vftth thfc latter. There is in all barbarian com- 


milhities a profound sense of the disparity between 
man’s and woman’s work. His work may conduce to 


the maintenance of the group, but it is felt. that it 

i m w 

does so through an excellence and an efficacy of a kind 
that cannot without derogation be compared with the 
uneventful diligence of the women. 


Aj a farther step backward in the cultural scale — 
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among savage groups — the' differentiation of employ* 

iiients is still less elaborate ami th£ invidious dis| : nction 

between classes and employments is less consistent, and 

less rigorous. Unequivocal instances of* a primitive 

* < 

savage culture are hard to find. Few of those groups 
or communities that are classed as “ savage ’’ show no 
traces of regression from a more advanced’ cultural 
stage. But there are groups — some of them appar- 
ently not the r result of retrogression* — which show the 
traits of primitive savagery with some fidelity. Their 
tulture differs from that of the barbarian communities 
in the absence of a leisure clasi and the absence, in 
great measure, of the animus or spiritual attitude on 
which the institution of a leisure class rests. These 
communities of primitive savages in w&ch there is no 
hierarchy of economic classes make up but a small and 
inconspicuous fraction of the human race. As good an 
instance of this phase of culture as may be had is af- 
forded by the tribes of the Andamans, or by the Todas 
of'che Nilgiri Hills. The scheme of life of these groups 
at the time of their earliest contact with Europeans 
seems to have been nearly typical, so far as regards the 
absence of a leisure class. As a further instance might 
be cited the Ainu of Yezo, and, mor<f doubtfully , also 
some Bushman and Eskimo groups. Some Pueblo com- 
munities arc less confidently to be included in the same 
class. Most, if not all, of the communities here cited may 
well be cases of degeneration from a*highcr barbarism, 

rather than bearers of a culture that has never risen 

• 

above its present level. 4 If so, they are for the present 
purpose t© be taken with allowance, but they may serve 
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none the less as evidence Jd /he same effect as if they 
were rfally “primitive” imputations. , 

These communities that are without a defined leisure 
class resembje one another also in certain othei^ features 
of their sogial structure and manner of* life. They are 
strfall groups apd of a simple (archaic) structure ; they 
are commonly peaceable and sedentary ; they are poor ; 
ami individual ownership is not a dominant feature of 
their economic system. At the same time it does not , 
follow that these are the smallest of existing communi- 
ties, or fhat their social structure is in all respects the 
least*diffcrentiated ; rfor does the class necessarily in- 
’clude all primitive communities which have no defined 
system of individual ownership.. But it is to be noted 
that the class*ocems to include the most peaceable — 
perhaps all the characteristically peaceable — primitive 
groups of men. Indeed, the most notable trait common 
to members of such communities is a certain amiable 
inefficiency when confronted with force or fraud. 

The evidence afforded by the usages and cultifral 
traits of communities at a low stage of development 
indicates that the institution of a leisure class has 
emerged«gradually during the transition from primitive 
savagery to barbarism ; or irfore precisely, during the 
transition from a peaceable to a consistently warlike 
habit of life. The conditions apparently necessary to 
its emergence in a consistent form are: (i) the com- 
munity must be or a predatory habit of life (war or the 
hunting of targe game or both) ; that is to say, the men, 
who constitute the inchoate leisQrc clasp in these cases, 
mu^t be habituated to the infliction of injury by force 
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and stratagem ; (2) subsistence must be obtainable on 
'sufficiently ea?y term’s to admit of the exemption of a 
considerable portion of the community from steady 
application to a routine of labour. The institution of a 
leisure class is Ehe outgrowth of an early discrimination 
between employments, according to which some employ- 
ments are worthy and others unworthy. Linder this 
ancient distinction the worthy employments are those 
which may be classed as exploit ;• an worthy are those 
necessary everyday employments into which no appre- 
ciable element of exploit enters. 0 

This distinction has but -little obvious significance in 
a modern industrial community, and it has, therefore, 
received but slight attention at the hands of economic 
writers. When viewed in • the light d£ that modern 
common sense which has guided economic discussion, 
it seems formal and insubstantial. But it persists with 
great tenacity as a commonplace preconception even in 
modern life, as is shown, for instance, by our habitual 
aversion to menial employments. It is a distinction of a 
personal kind — of superiority and inferiority. In the 
earlier stages of culture, when the personal force of the 
individual counted more immediately and obviously in 
shaping the course of e'vents, the element ‘of exploit 
counted for more in the everyday scheme of life. *Tn- 
terest centred about this fact to a greater degree. 
Consequently a distinction proceeding on. this ground 
seemed more imperative and more definitive then than 
is the case to-day. As a fact in the sequence of devel- 
opment, therefore, the distinction is a substantial one 
and rests on sufficiently valid and cogent'grounds. 
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The ground on wnicn a gisynmination between facts 
is habitually made changes as the* interest from which 
the fscts are habitually viewed changes Those feat- 
ures of thq tacts at hand are salient and substantial 
upon whicl\ the dominant interest of the time throws 
its light Any. given ground of distinction will seem 
* insubstantial tO f any one who habitually apprehends 
the facts in question from a different point of view and 
values them for a deferent purpose The liabit.of dis- 
tinguishing and classifying the \arious purposes and 
direction? of activity prevails of necessity always and 
everywhere , for it is lhdispensable in reaching a work' 
ing theory or scheme of life The particular point of 
view, or the particular characteristic that is patched upon 
as definitive m }he classification of the facts of life de- 
pends upon the interest from which a discrimination 
of the facts is sought The grounds of discrimination, 
and the rtorm of procedure in classifying the facts, 
therefore, progres ively change as the growth of culture 
proceeds ; for the end for which the facts of life ale 
apprehended changes, and the point of view conse- 
quently changes also. So that what are recognised as 

the salient and decisive features of a class of activities 

• • • 

or of a social class at one stage* of culture will not retain 
the same relative importance for the purposes of classi 
fication at any subsequent stage 

But the ^hange ^>f standards and points of view is 
gradual only, and it seldom results^in the subversion or 
entire suppression of a standpoint once accepted A 
distinction is still habitually ma*de between industrial 
and /ion-indusfrial occupations ; and this modern dis* 
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.tinction is .a transmuted iform of the barbarian distinc- 

"tion between exploit and drudgery. Sucfr employments 

• • 

as warfare, politics, oublic worship, and public merry- 
making, ’are felt, in the popular apprehension, to differ 
intrinsically from the lrbour that ha.<i to do # with elabo- 
rating the material means of life. The precise line of 
demarcation is not the same as it was in the early 
barbarian scheme, but the broad distinction has* not 
fallen into disuse. 

The tacit, common-sense distinction to-day is, in ef- 
fect, that any effort is to be accounted industrial ovAy 
so far as its ultimate purpose is the utilisation of non- 
human things. The coercive utilisation of man by man 
is not felt, to be an industrial function ; but all effort 
directed to enhance human ‘life by takir^j advantage of 
the non-human environment is classed together as in- 
dustrial activity. By the economists who have best 
retained and adapted the ’classical tradition, man’s 
" power over nature ” is currently postulated as the 
characteristic fact of industrial productivity. This indus- 
trial power over nature is taken to include man’s power 
over the life of the beasts and over all the elemental 
forces. A line is in this way drawn between* mankind 
and brute creation. 

In other times and among men imbued with a different 
body of preconceptions, this line is not drawn precisely 
as we draw it to-day. In the savage or ttye barbarian 
scheme of life it is drawn in a different place and in 
another way. In all communities under the barbarian 
culture there is an alert ancj pervading sense of antithe- 
sis between two comprehensive groups of phenomena, in 
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one of which bavarian man yicludes himself, and in the 
other, ^iis victual. Theiy is a felt antithesis betweeif- 
economic and non-economic phenomena, but it is hot 
conceived ^irv the modern fashion; it lies not^ between 
man and brute creation, but between animate and inert 
things. # • 

It may be an excess of caution at this day to explain 
th^t the barba*rian notion which it is here intended to 
convey by the tern# “animate” is not the £ame as would 
be conveyed by the word “ living.” The term does not 
rjjver ail living things, and it does cover a great many 
othess. Such a striking natural phenomenon as a storm, 
a disease, a waterfall, are recognised as “animate”; 
while fruits and herbs, and even inconspicuous animals, 
such as house flies, maggots, lemmings, sheep, are not 
ordinarily apprehended as “animate" except when taken 
collectively. As here used the term does not neces- 
sarily imply an indwelling soul or spirit The concept 
includes such things as in the apprehension of the ani- 
mistic savage or barbarian are formidable by virtue of a 
real or imputed habit of initiating action. This category 
comprises a large number and range of natural objects 
and phenomena. Such a distinction between the inert 
and the aCtive i:? still present *in the habits of thought 
of Unreflecting persons, and it still profoundly affects 
the prevalent theory of human life and of natural pro- 
cesses; but it does not pervade our daily life, to the 
extent or with th^ far-reaching practical conse*quences 
that are apparent at earlier stages of culture and belief. 

To the mind of the barbarian, the elaboration and 
utilisation of what is afforded by inert nature is activity 
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on quite a different plane ^ft^m his dealings with “ ani- 
► mate ” things a,.nd forces. Th,p line of demarcation may 
be vague and shifting, but the broad distinction is suffi- 
ciently r«al and cogent to influence the barbarian scheme 
of life. To the class of r things apprehended as animate, 
the barbarian fancy imputes an unfolding of activity 
diiected to some end. It is this teleological ^unfolding 
of activity that constitutes any object or phenomenon 
an “aijimate” fact. Wherever the unsophisticated 
savage or barbarian meets with activity that is at all 
obtrusive, he construes it in the only terms that are 
ready to hand — the terms immediately given in his 
consciousness of his own actions. Activity is, therefore, 
assimilated to human action, and actiye objects are in 
so far assimilated to the human agent. Phenomena of 
this character — especially those whose behaviour is 
notably formidable or baffling — have to be met in a 
different spirit and with proficiency of a different kind 
from what is required in dealing with inert things. To 
dcfal successfully with such phenomena is a work of 
exploit rather than of industry. It is an assertion of 
prowess, not of diligence. 

Under the guidance of this narve discrimination be 
tween the inert and the*animate, the*activifics of the 
primitive social group tend to fall into two clas'ses, 
which would in modern phrase be called exploit and 
industry. Industry is effort that goes to create a new 

r /' • 

thing, with a new purpose given if by the fashioning 
hand of its maker out of^ passive (“brute”) material; 
while exploit, so far a $ it results in an outcome useful 
to the agent, is the conversion to his* own ends of 
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• 

energies previously flireeted Jo some other end by an- 
other a^ent. We still sjjeak of 1‘brut^ matter” with*« 
something of the barbarian’s realisation of*a profound 
significance m the term. # 

The distinction^ between exploit anch drudgery coin 
cides with a difference between tfce sexes. The sexes 
differ, not only in stature and muscular force, but per- 
haps even more decisively in temperament, and this 
must early have given rise to a corresponding division 
of labour. The general range of activities that come 
updcr the head of exploit falls to the males as being 
the stouter, more massive, better capable of a sudden 
•and violent strain, and more readily inclined to self 
assertion, activ^ emulation, and aggression. The dif- 
ference in mass, in physiological character, and in 
temperament may be slight among the members of the 
primitive group ; it appears, in fact, to be relatively 
slight and inconsequential in some of the more archaic 
communities with which we are acquainted — as foi 
instance the tribes of the Andamans. But so soon*hs 
a differentiation of function has well begun on the lines 
marked out by this difference in physique and animus, 
the original difference between the sexes will itself 
widen. A* cumulative process? of selective adaptation 
to fhe new distribution of employments will set in, 
especially if the habitat or the fauna with which the 
group is in contact is such as to call for a considerable 
exercise of the sturdier virtues. The habitual pursuit 
of targe game requires more of ttic manly qualities of 
massiveness, agility, and ferocity, and it can therefore 
scarcely fail to hasten aid widen the differentiation of 
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/unctions between the aeJces.’ And so soon as the 
group comes ixto hostile contact with other grenips, the 
divergence ‘of functiqn will take on the developetMorm 
of a distinction between exploit and industry. 

In such a predatory group of hungers it comes to be 
the able-bodied men's office to fight and hunt. The 
wdrnen do what other work there is to do — other mem- 
bers who are unfit for man’s work being for this purpose 
classed, with the women. But theemen’s hunting and 
fighting are both of the same general character. Both 
are of a predatory nature; the warrior and tlfe hunter 
alike reap where they have not 'strewn. Their aggres- 
sive assertion of force and sagacity differs obviously 
from the women's assiduous and uneventful shaping of 
materials ; it is not to be accounted productive labour, 
but rather an acquisition of substance by seizure. Such 
being the barbarian man’s work, in its best develop 
ment and widest divergence" from women’s work, any 
effort that does not involve an assertion of prowess 
comes to be unworthy of the man. As the tradition 
gains consistency, the common sense of the community 
erects it into a canon of conduct ; so that no employ- 
ment and no acquisition is morally possible to the self 
respecting man at this cultural stage, except such as 
proceeds on the basis of prowess — force or fraud. 
When the predatory habit of life has been settled upon 
the group by long habituation, it becomes the able- 
bodied man’s accredited office in the social economy 
to kill, to destroy such competitors in the struggle for 
existence as attempt to resist or elude him, to overcome 
and reduce to subservience thefce alien forces that assert 
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themselves refractorily fa # thp environment. So tena. 
ciously^and with su<?h iycety is* this theoretical dis-' 
tinctjon between exploit and drudgery adhfired to'that 
in many hurrting tribes the man must not bripg home 
the game which he has killed, byt must send his woman 
to perform that baser office. 

4s has already been indicated, the distinction be- 
tween exploit and drudgery is an invidious distinction , 
between employments. Those employments which are 
tq be ckssed as exploit are worthy, honourable, noble; 
other.employmcnts, which do not contain this element 
•of exploit, and especially those which imply subservi- 
ence or submission, are unworthy, debasing, ignoble. 
The concept ef dignity, worth, or honour, as applied 
cither to persons or conduct, is of first-rate conse- 
quence in the development of classes and of class dis- 
tinctions,* and it is therefore necessary to say something 
of its derivation and meaning. Its psychological ground 
may te indicated in outline as follows. • 

As a matter of selective necessity, man is an agent. 
He is, in his own apprehension, a centre of unfolding 
impulsive* activity — “ teleological ’’ activity. He is an 
agent sceRing in* every act th£ accomplishment of some 
concrete, objective, impersonal end. By force of his 
being such an agent he is possessed of a taste for effec- 
tive work, and a distaste for futile effort. H^ has a 

' f # 

sense of the merit ^>f serviceability or efficiency and of 
the demerit of futility, waste, or incapacity. This apti- 
tude or propensity may be called the instinct of work- 
manship. Wherever th* ciicumstances or traditions of 
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life lead to an habitual cpn\pdrison of one person with 
another in point of efficiency* the instinct of wnrkman- 
ship* works out in an emulative or invidious comparison 
of persons. The extent to which this rjisplt follows 
depends in sorfle considerable degree on the tempera- 
ment of the population. In any community where stich 
an' invidious comparison of persons is habitually made, 
visible success becomes an end sought for its own utility 
. as a bt^sis of esteem. Esteem is g*.ined and dispraise 
is avoided by putting one’s efficiency in evidence. The 
result is that the instinct of workmanship works out in 
an emulative demonstration of fftrce. 

During that primitive phase of social development, 
when the community i6 still habitually peaceable, per- 
haps sedentary, and without* a developed/systcm of indi- 
vidual ownership, the efficiency of the individual can be 
shown chiefly and most consistently in some employ- 
ment that goes to further the life of the group. What 
emulation <>t .in economic kind there is between the 
membci . of such a group will be chiefly emulation in 
industmi serviceability. At the same time the incen- 
tive to emulation is not strong, nor is the scope for 
emulation large. 

When the community passes from peaceable savagery 
to a predatory phase of life, the conditions of emulation 
change. The opportunity and the incentive to emula- 
tion increase greatly in scope and urgency. The ac- 
tivity of the men more and more tafees on the character 
of exploit ; and an invidiogs comparison of one hunter 
or warrior with another grows continually easier and 
more habitual. Tangible evidences of *prowess — tro- 
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phies — find a place in ‘men/ s habits of thought as an 
essential feature of 'the paraphernalia of life. Booty' - 
trophies of the chase or of the raid, come fo be prized 
as evidence ^»f preeminent force. Aggression .-becomes 
the accredited forpi of action, and boot/ serves as prirna 
fcfcie evidence, of successful aggression. As accepted 
at this cultural stage, the accredited, worthy form of 
sell assertion is contest ; and useful articles or services 
obtained by seizure or compulsion, serve as a .conven- 
tional evidence of successful contest. Therefore, by 
contrast 1 , the obtaining of goods by other methods than 
seizure comes to be accounted unworthy of man in his 
•best estate. The performance of productive work, or 
employment in. personal service, falls under the same 
odium for the!*, same reason. An invidious distinction 
in this way arises between exploit and acquisition by 
seizure on the one hand and industrial employment on 
the othet hand. Labour acquires a character of irk- 
someness by virtue of the indignity imputed to it. 

With the primitive barbarian, before the simple con- 
tent of the notion has been obscured by its own ramifi- 
cations and by a secondary growth of cognate ideas, 
“ honourable ” seems to connote nothing else than asser- 
tion of superior force. “ Honourable ” is “ formidable ” ; 
“wmrthy” is "prepotent.” A honorific act is in the 
last analysis little if anything else than a recognised 
successful # act of aggression ; and where aggression 
means conflict wi&i men and beasts, the activity which 
comes to be especially and primarily honourable is the 
assertion of the strong hand. iThe naive, archaic habit 
of construing* all manifestations of force lit terms of 
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personality or “will power ’’.gVeatly fortifies this con- 
* ventional exaltation of the string hand. Honorific epi- 
thets*, in vogue among^ barbarian tribes as well as among 
peoples of a more advanced culture, comm$n\y bear the 
stamp of this unsophisticated sense of Jionour. f Epithets 
and titles used in addressing chieftains, tpul j n the plo- 
pitiation of kings and gods, very commonly impute a 
propensity for overbearing violence and an irresisttole 
devastating force to the person wfyo is to be propi- 
tiated. This holds true to an extent also in the more 
civilised communities of the present day. The predi- 
lection shown in heraldic devices for the more •rapa- 
cious beasts and birds of prey goes to enforce the same 
view. . • % 

Under this common-sense barbarian appreciation of 
worth or honour, the taking of life — the killing of formi- 
dable competitors, whether brute or human — is honour- 
able in the highest degree. • And this high ’office of 
slaughter, as an expression of the slayer’s prcpotence, 
casts a glamour of worth over every act of slaughter 
and over all the tools and accessories of the act. Arms 
are honourable, and the use of them, even in seeking the 
life of the meanest creatures of the fields, becomes a 
honorific employment. At the same tune, employment 
in industry becomes correspondingly odious, and, in*the 
common-sense apprehension, the handling of the tools 
and implements of industry falls beneath thp dignity of 
able-bodied men. J.abour becomes irksome. 

It is here assumed that in the sequence of cultural 
evolution* primitive groups of ihen have passed fro^p an 
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initial peaceable stage to a subsequent stage at which 
fighting is the avowed and characteristic employment' 
of tlje group ’ But it is not implied that there has ‘been 
an abrupt transition from unbroken peace and good-will 
to a later or* higher phase of life in winch the fact of 
combat occurs # for the first time Neither is it implied 
that all pfeaceful industry disappears on the transition to 
th<* predatory phase of culture Some fighting, it is safe 
to say, would be ^®iet with at any early stage of social 
development tights would occur with more or less 
f^quenay through sexual competition The known 
hab te of primitive groups, .as well as the habits of the 
anthropoid apes, argue to that effect, and the evidence 
from the welkknown promptings of human nature 
enfoices the fame view 

It may therefore be objected that there can have 
been no such initial stage of peaceable life as is here 
assumed.* There is no point in cultural evolution prior 
to which fighti g does not occur But the point in 
quest.on is not as to the occurrence of combat, occa- 
sional or sporadic, or even more or less frequent and 
habitual , it is a question as to the occurrence of an 
habitual •bellicose frame of mind — a pievalent habit of 
judging falts ami events front the point of view of the 
figfft The piedatory phase of culture is attained only 
when the predatory attitude has become the habitual 
and accredited spiritual attitude for the membett* of the 
group, when the fight has become the dominant note 
m the cm rent theor) of life when the common-sense 
appreciation of men and things laas come to be an appre* 
ciation with a*view to combat. 
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The substantial difference, bfct ween the peaceable and 
'the predatory phase tof culture, therefore, is a spiritual 
difference, "not a mechanical one. The change in 
spiritual attitude is the outgrowth of a change in the 
material facts of the life of the group, and it comes on 
gradually as the material circumstances favourable to a 
predatory attitude supervene. The inferior limit of the 
predatory culture is an industrial limit. Predation £an 
not become the habitual, conventional resource of any 
group or any class until industrial methods have been 
developed to such a degree of efficiency as pto le^vc 
a margin worth fighting for, absvc the subsistence of 
those engaged in getting a living. The transition from 
peace to predation therefore depends on the growth of 
technical knowledge and the use of tools; A predatory 
culture is similarly impracticable in early times, until 
weapons have been developed to such a point as to 
make man a formidable animal. The early develop- 
ment of tools and of weapons is of course the samfl 
fact seen from two different points of view. 

The life of a given grout^tjujd bjeT^hj^acterised as 
peaceable so long as habiyn4 TCCOursc to cop^it has not 
brought the fight into fore^romid in mei^f every- 
day thoughts, as a domjranl feruiife pi the l«frA>f man. 
A group may cvidently&i^ain s\?ai a pn^rfatory&ttiiude 
with a greater or less of completeness so that 

its scheme of life apd c^to^Hf^f condyct ,> njtfy be con- 
trolled *to a grektep predatory 

anitpus. The predat'or/'jjHasc of culture is therctoie 
'pdneeived to come on ‘gradually, through a cumulative 
[growth of prodatory a^titSdefet habits, and traditions 
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this growth being due to a^cb.ange in the circumstances 
of the group’s life, or such a kind as to develop and ; 
conserve those traits of human nature and chose tradi- 
tions and porms of conduct that make for a predatory 
rather than a\>eac?able life. 

The evidence t for the hypothesis that there has been 
such a peaceable stage of primitive culture is in great 
par% drawn from psychology rather than from ethnology, 
and cannot be detailed here. It will be recited in part 
in a later chapter, in discussing the survival of archaic 
traits ofiiuman nature under the modern culture. 



CHAPTER II 


I’kC ' NIARY kMlI.AlI<»\ 

In the sequence of cultural evolution the emergence 
of a leisure class coincides with the^beginning of owner- 
ship. This is necessarily the case, for these two institu- 
tions result from the same set of economic forces. .In 
the inchoate phase of their development they are but 
different aspects of the same general facts of socia 1 
structure. . , 

It is as elements of social structure — conventional 
facts — that leisure and ownership are matters of inter- 
est for the purpose in hand. An habitual neglect of 
work does not constitute a leisure class ; neither does 
the mechanical fact of use and consumption constitute 
ownership. The present inquiry, therefore, is not con- 
cerned with the beginning of indolence, nor with the 
beginning of the appropriation of useful articles to 
individual consumption. The point in question is the 
origin and nature of a conventional leisure Class on the 
one hand and the beginnings of individual ownership as 
a conventional right or equitable claim on the other hand. 

Thft early differentiation out of which the distinction 
between a leisure and a working class arises is a divi- 
sion maintained between men’s and women’s work in the 
lower stages of barbarism. Likewise the earliest form 
of ownesship is an ownership «>f the women by the able* 
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bodied men of the comrnupity. The facts may be e* 

pressed^n more general t#rms, and truer to the import 

of the barbarian theory of life, by^ saying tliat it is an 

ownership pf^he woman by the man. • 

There wq£ undoubtedly some appropriation of useful 

artifcles before tfie custom of appropriating women arose. 

’ The usages of existing archaic communities in which 

the*c is no ownership of women is warrant for such a 
• • 
view In all comnj«nities the members, both male and 

female, habitually appropriate to their individual use a 

variety of useful things ; but thes6 useful things are not 

thought of as owned by the person who appropriates 

•and consumes them. The habitual appropriation and 


consumption of *certain slight personal effects goes on 
without raising the question of ownership; that is to 
say, the question of a conventional, equitable claim to 
extraneous things. 

The ournciship of women begins in the lower barba- 
rian stages of culture, appaiently with the seizure of 
female captives. The original reason for the seizifre 
and appropriation of women seems to have been their 
usefulness as trophies. The practice of seizing women 
from the enemy as trophjes, gave rise to a form of 
owncrship-Wrriagc, resulting *in a household with a 
male head This was followed by an extension of 
slavery to other captives and inferiors, besides women, 
and by an extension of ownership-marriage to other 
women than those seized from the enemy. The out- 
come of emulation under the^circumstances of a preda- 
tory life, therefore, has been on the one hand a form 
of njarriage renting on coercion, and on the other hand 
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the custom of ownership. The two institutions are 
not distinguishable i.i the initial phase of their develop- 
ment ; both arise from the desire of the successfu 1 men 
to put *heir prowess in evidence by exhibiting some 
durable result 6f their exploits. Both also minister to 
that propensity for mastery which pervades all prcdaiory 
communities. From the ownership of women the con- 
cept of ownership extends itself to include the products 
of their industry, and so there arises the ownership of 
things as well as of persons. 

In this way a consistent system of property>.in goods 
is gradually installed. And although in the latesfintages 
of the development, the serviceability of goods for con 
sumption fyas come to be the most obtiusive element of 
their value, still, wealth has by no means yet lost its 
utility as a honorific evidence of the owner’s prepotence. 

Wherever the institution of private property is found, 
even in a slightly developed form, the economic process 
bears the character of a struggle between men for the 
possession of goods. It has been customary in eco- 
nomic theory, and especially among those economists 
who adhere with least faltering to the body of moder- 
nised classical doctrines, to construe this struggle for 
wealth as being substantially a sttuggle for subsistence. 
Such is, no doubt, its character in large part during the 
earlici* and less efficient phases of industry. Such is 
also its character in all cases where the “ niggardliness 
of nature ” is so strict as to afford but a scanty liveli- 
hood to the community in return for strenuous and 
unremitting application to the business of getting the 
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means of subsistence. Bufcia all progressing commu- 
nities a^ advance is presently made beypnd this early, 
stage* of technological development. Indfistrial ‘effi- 
ciency is presently carried to such a pitch as atfo’rd 
something gp\>recij|d>ly more thaji a bafe livelihood to 
thoSe engaged jn the industrial process. It has not 
‘been unusual for economic theory to speak of the 
further struggle for wealth on this new industrial basis 
as a competition fo # »an increase of the comforts of life, 
— primarily for an increase of the physical comforts 
wUjfh the consumption of goods jfffords. 

Tht«end of acquisition and accumulation is conven- 
tionally held to be the consumption of the goods accu- 
mulated — whether it is consumption directly by the 
owner of the £pods or by -the household attached to 
him and for this purpose identified with him in theory. 
This is at least felt to be the economically legitimate 
end of acquisition, which alone it is incumbent on the 
theory to take a count of. Such consumption may 
of course be conceived to serve the consumer’s physical 
wants — his physical comfort — or his so-called higher 
wants — spiritual, aesthetic, intellectual, or what not; 
the latter class of wants being served indirectly by an 
expenditure of goods, after th*e fashion familiar to all 
economic readers. 

But it is only when taken in a sense far removed 
from its naiyc meaning that consumption of goods can 
be said to afford the incentive from which accumulation 
invariably proceeds. The motive that lies at the root 
of ownership is emulation ^ anci the same motive of 
emulation conAnucs active in the further development 
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of the institution to which i v has given rise and in the 
development of all those features of the soci 1 struct- 
ure which this institution of ownership touches. The 
possession of wealth confers honour ; it is q-n invidious 
distinction. Nothing equally cogent, can tae said for the 
consumption of goods, nor for any ot,hcr conceivable 
incentive to acquisition, and especially not for any in- 
centive to the accumulation of wealth. 

• • 

It is of course not to be overlooked that in a com- 
munity where nearly all goods arc private property the 
necessity of earning a livelihood is a powerful *».nd ever- 
present incentive for the poorer members of th>3 com- 
munity. The need of subsistence and of an increase of 
physical comfort may for a time be thevlominant motive 
of acquisition for those classes whq' are habitually 
employed at manual labour, whose subsistence is on 
a precarious footing, who possess little and ordinarily 
accumulate little ; but it will appear in the course of 
the discussion that even in the case of these impecuni- 
ous classes the predominance of the motive of physical 
want is not so decided as has sometimes been assumed. 
On the other hand, so far as regards those members 
and classes of the community who arc chiefly concerned 
in the accumulation of wealth, the incentivt of subsist- 
ence or of physical comfort never plays a considerable 
part. Ownership began and grew into a human insti- 
tution on grounds unrelated to the subsistence minimum. 
The dominant incentive was from the outset the invidi- 
ous distinction attaching to wealth, and, save tempora- 
rily and by exception, no other motive has usurped the 
primacy" at any later stage ef the development. 
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Property set out with ^ejng booty held as trophies 
of the s^cessful raid* Sg long as. the group had de- 
parted but littfe from the primitive commuflal organi- 
sation, and,s« long as it still stood in close contact 
with other Ijoltile groups, the utjjity of *things or per- 
sons" owned lay chiefly in an invidious comparison 
between their possessor and the enemy from whom 
they«wcrc taken. The habit of distinguishing between 
the interests of the # «individual and those o! the group 
to which he belongs is apparently a later growth. 
Invidious* comparison between the possessor of the 
honorific booty and his kss successful neighbours within 
the group was no doubt present early as an element 
of the utility of *he things possessed, though this was 
not at the outsd 1 ^ the chief element of their value. The 
man’s prowess was still primarily the group’s prowess, 
and the possessor of the booty felt himself to be pri- 
marily the* keeper of the honour of his group. This 
appreciation of e.\ploit from the communal point of 
view is met with also at later stages of social growth, 
especially as regards the laurels of war. 

But so soon as the custom of individual ownership 
begins to gain consistency, the point of view taken in 
making thfi insidious comparfson on which private 
property rests will begin to change. Indeed, the one 
change is but the reflex of the other. The initial phase 
of ownership the phase of acquisition by naive seizure 
andj:onversion, begins to pass into the subsequent stage 
’of an incipient organisation of industry on the basis 
of private property (in slaves); the horde develops 
into a more or tess self-sufficing industrial community ; 
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possessions then come to be valued not so much as 
evidence of successful foray. but rather as ec’dence of 
the prepotence of the possessor of these goods over 
other individuals within the community. • Xhe invidious 
comparison now becptnes primarily a comparison of 
the owner with tjie other members of the group. 
Property is still of the nature of trophy, but, with the 
cultural advance, it becomes more and more a trophy 
of successes scored in the game .iaf ownership carried 
on between the members of the group under the quasi- 
pcaceable methods of nomadic life. •, 

Gradually, as industrial activity further displaces 
predatory activity in the community’s everyday life 
and in men's habits of thought, accumulated property 
more and more replaces trophies of predatory exploit as 
the conventional exponent ol prepotence and success. 
With the growth of settled industry, therefore, the pos- 
session of wealth gains in relative importance anil effec- 
tiveness as a customary basis of repute and esteem. 
Not that esteem ceases to be awarded on the basis of 
other, more direct evidence of prowess ; not that suc- 
cessful predatory aggression or warlike exploit ceases 
to call out the approval and admiration of the crowd, or 
to stir tiie envy of the less successful competitors ; but 
the opportunities for gaining distinction by means of 
this direct mauitestatinn of superior force grow less 
availlbie both in scope and frequency. ( At the same 
time opportunities for industrial aggression, and for the 
accumulation of property by the quasi-peaeeable methods 
of nomadic industry, increase in scope and availability. 
And it* is even more to th« point th'At property now 
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becomes the most easily Recognised evidence of a repu- 
table d^ree of success a% distinguished,from heroic or 
signal achievement. It therefore becomes fhe cortvln 
tional basic, ot esteem Its possession in som^ amodnt 
becomes ny:5^sary m order to gny rentable standing 
in tThe communjty It becomes lpdispcnsablc to accu- 
mulate, tb acquire propel ty, m order to retain ones 
good name When accumulated goods have in. this way 
once become the accepted badge of efficiency, the pos- 
session ot wealth pte c ently assumes the character of an 
in tqpeiu’rnt and definitive basis *of esteem The pos- 
sessi«4 ot t ,oods, whetLei acquired aggressively by one’s 
►own exeitim or passively bv tiansmission through m- 
hetitanee fiotn fttheis, becomes .a conventional basis of 
reput Unfit v *Jhc possession of wealth, which was at 
tile outset valued simpl) as an evidence of efficiency, 
becomes, m popul ir apprehension, itself a meritorious 
act Wfi tilth is now itself intrinsically honourable and 
confeis honout < 1 its possessor. By a fuither refine- 
ment, wealth acquired passively by transmission from 
ancestois or other antecedents presently becomes even 
more hononhc than wealth acquired by the possessor’s 
own etfoit, but this distinction belongs at a later stage 
in the evolution of the pecufiiaiy culture and will be 
spofccn ot in its place. 

Prowess and exploit may still remain the basis of 
aw lrd of £he highest popular esteem, although the 
possession of wealth has become the basis of common 
place reputability and of a blameless social standing. 
The piedatory instinct and tVie 'consequent approbation 
of jnredatory efficiency ane deeply ingrained in£he habits 
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of thought of those peoples who have passed under the 
discipline of a protracted predatory culture. A* cording 
to popular award, the highest honours within human 
reach may, even yet, be those gained byaiy unfolding 
of extraordinary predatory efficiency in war, or by a 
quasi-predatory efficiency in statecraft ; but for the 
purposes of a commonplace decent standing in the 
community these means of repute have been replaced 
by the acquisition and accumulation of goods. In 
order to stand well in the eyes of the community, it is 
necessary to come up ‘to a certain, somewhat it definite, 
conventional standard of wealths just as in the««arlier 
predatory stage it is necessary for the barbarian man to* 
come up to the tribe’s ^standard of physical endurance, 
cunning, and skill at arms. A certain standard of wealth 
in the one case, and of prowess in the other, is a neces- 
sary condition of reputability, and anything in excess of 
this normal amount is meritorious. 

Those members of the community who fall short of 
tlfis, somewhat indefinite, normal degree of prowess or 
of property suffer in the esteem of their fcllow-mcn ; 
and consequently they suffer also in their own esteem, 
since the usual basis of self-respect is the respect ac- 
corded by one’s neighbours. Only individuttls with an 
aberrant temperament can in the long run retain their 
self-esteem in the face of. the discstccm of their fellows. 
Apparmt exceptions to the rule are met with, especially 
among people with strong religious convictions. But 
these apparent exceptions arc scarcely real exceptions, 
since such persons commonly fall back on the putative 
approbation of some supernatural witness of their deeds. 
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So SOOn as Inc pwascaaiiyi ui property becomes the 
basis o^popular esteem, ^therefore, it becomes also a 
requisite to that complacency which we call self-respect. 
In any cotr.m^nity where goods are held in severity it* is 
necessary, ip brdet to his own peace df mind, that an 
individual should possess as large % portion of goods as 
* others with whom he is accustomed to class himself ; 
and«it is extremely gratifying to possess something more 
than others. But gn, fast as a person makes new acqui- 
sitions, and becomes accustomed to the resulting new 
stc ,, ul'»rd of wealth, the new standard forthwith ceases 
to affefd appreciably gueatcr.satisfaction than the earlier 
•standard did. The tendency in any case is constantly 
to make the present pecuniary standard the point of 
departure for \ fresh increase of wealth ; and this in 
turn gives rise to a new standard of sufficiency and a 
new pecuniary classification of one’s self as compared 
with one’s neighbours. So far as concerns the present 
question, the end sought by accumulation is to rank 
high in comparison with the rest of the community*in 
point of pecuniary strength. So long as the comparison 
is distinctly unfavourable to himself, the normal, average 

individual will live in chronic dissatisfaction with his 

• • 

present lot ; and when he ha*s reached what may be 
called the normal pecuniary standard of the community, 
or of his class in the community, this chronic dissatis- 
faction will.give place to a restless straining to place 
a wider and ever-widening pecuniary interval between 
himself and this average standard. The invidious com- 
parison can never become so^ favourable to the individual 
making it that he would not gladly rate himself still 
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higher relatively to his cd'mpe'titors in the struggle for 
pecuniary reputability. 

In. the nature of the case, the desire for wealth can 
scarcely^be satiated in any individual instance, and evi- 
dently a satiation of the average or .general desire for 
wealth is out of the question. However widely, or 
equally, or “ fairly,” it may be distributed, Ho genera) 
increase of the community’s wealth can make any»ap- 
proae’n to satiating this need, the ground of which is 
the desire of every one to excel every one else in the 
accumulation of goods. If, as is sometimes nssurngd, 
the incentive to accumulation ..were the want »f: sub- 
sistence or of physical comfort, then the aggregate* 
economic wants of a community might conceivably be 
satisfied at some point in- the advance of industrial 
efficiency ; but since the struggle is substantially a race 
for reputability on the basis of an invidious comparison, 
no approach to a definitive attainment is possible. 

What has just been said must not be taken to mean 
that there are no other incentives to acquisition and 
accumulation than this desire to excel in pecuniary 
standing and so gain the esteem and envy of one’s 
fellow-mcn. The desire for added comfort and security 
from want is present as a motive at evety stage of 
the process of accumulation in a modern industrial com- 
munity ; although the standard of sufficiency in tnesc 
respects is in turn greatly affected by £he habit of 
pecuniary emulation. To a great extent this emulation 

t 

shapes the methods and selects the objects of expendi- 
ture for personal comfort and decent livelihood. 

Besides this, the power conferred 'by wealth also 
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affords a motive to accumulation. That propensity for 
purposed activity am! that repugnance t*> all futility of 
effort* which belong to man by virtue of his character as 
an agent Jo*not desert him when he emerges from t^ie 
nafve comrqjmhl cnjture where thf dominant note of life 
is the unanalysqd and undifferentiated solidarity of the 
* individual 'with the group with which his life is bound 
up. • When he enters upon the predatory stage, where 
self-seeking in the Narrower sense becomes the dominant 
note, this propensity goes with him still, as the per- 
vas'^p Jsait that shapes his schetne of life. The pro- 
pensity for achievement and*the repugnance to futility 
•remain the underlying economic motive. The pro- 
pensity changes 'only in the form of its expjession and 
in the proximaff objects to*which it directs the man’s 
activity. Under the regime of individual ownership 
the most available means of visibly achieving a purpose 
is that afforded by the acquisition and accumulation 
of goods ; and as ihe self-regarding antithesis between 
man and man reaches fuller consciousness, the pro- 
pensity for achievement — the instinct of workman- 
ship — tends more and more to shape itself into a 
straining to excel others in pecuniary achievement. 
Relative siicces ., tested by an Invidious pecuniary com- 
parison with other men, becomes the conventional end 
of action. The currently accepted legitimate end of 

effort becomes the achievement of a favourablt com- 

* 

parison with other men ; and therefore the repugnance 
’ to /utility to a good extent coalesces with the incentive 
of emulation. It acts to accentuate the struggle for 
pecuniary repiftability by visiting with a sharper dis* 
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approval all shortcoming’ vand all evidence of short- 
coming in poipt of pecuniary^uccess. Purposeful effort 
comes to mean, primarily, effort directed to or resulting 
in a mwe creditable showing of accumulated wealth. 
Among the motives which lead men to, accumulate 
wealth, the primacy, -both in scope and. intensity, there- 
fore, continues to belong to this motive of" pecuniary 
emulation. 

In making use of the term “ invidious,” it may per- 
haps be unnecessary to remark, there is no intention to 
extol or depreciate, or to commend or deploy n ny of 
the phenomena which the svordds used to characterise. 
The term is used in a technical sense as describing u 
comparison of persons with a view to rating and grading 
them in respect of relative worth or value — in an 
aesthetic or moral sense — and so awarding and defin- 
ing the relative degrees of complacency with which 
they may legitimately be contemplated by themselves 
and by others. An invidious comparison is a process 
of valuation of persons in respect of worth. 
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tcoNsricrors leisirf. 

If its working wye not disturbed by other economic 
forces or other features of the emulative process, the 
immediate effect of such a pecuniary struggle as has 
just been described in .outline would be to make men 
industrious and frugal. This result actually follows, in 
some measure, So far as regasds the lower classes, 
whose ordinary'jneans of acquiring goods is productive 
labour. This is more especially true of the labouring 
classes in a sedentary community which is at an 
agriculturafl stage of industry, in which there is a 
considerable subdivision of property, and whose laws 
and customs secure to these classes a more or leSs 
definite share of the product of their industry. These 
lower classes can in any case not avoid labour, and the 
imputation of labour is therefore not greatly derogatory 
to them, at least not within thSir class. Rather, since 
labour is their recognised and accepted mode of life, 
they take some emulative pride in a reputation for 
efficiency in # their work, this being often the only line 
of emulation that is open to them. For those for whom 
’acquisition and emulation is possible only within the 
field of productive efficiency and thrift, the struggle 
for pecuniary feputability vdll in some measure work 

35 
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.out in an increase of diligence and parsimony. But 
certain secondary features #jf the emulative* process, 
yet to be spoken of, come in to very materially oircum- 
scribe »nd modify emulation in the^e dn^efrons among 
the pecuniarily inferior classes as |vell # a^ among the 
supjt lor class • * 

Hat it 1 s otherwise with the superioi pccilmarv class', 1 
With which we aie here immediately concerned • For 
this class also the incentive to di^gence and thrift is 
not absent , but its action is so greatly qu ilified by the 
seconuaiy demands 'of pecumaiy emulation,* any 
inebriation m this direction is practically oveib^me and 
an> incentive to diligence tends to be ot no effect 
1 tv* mog imperative* ot these secoildar) demands of 
emulition. as well as the r one of wul/st scope, is the 
requirement of abstention from productive wotk This 
is true m an especial degree for the bubarian stage 
ot culture During the predatory culture hfbour comes 
to b< asMjciited in men’s habits of thought with weak- 
ness and subjection to a mastci It is theiefoie a mark 
of interim lty, and therefore comes to be accounted un- 
wortny of man m his best estate Hy virtue of this 
tridition labour is felt to be debasing, and this t edition 
his never and out On the contrary, with »he advance 
of sociil ditf eicnti itmn it has acquired the axiomatic 
foice die* to ancient and unquestioned prescription 
InV>rd«*r to £ain and to hold the csteenj» of men it is 
not sufTi< t< nt merely to possess wealth ot power The 
wealth or power must be put in evidence, lot esteem* 
is awarded only on evidence And not only does the 
evidence, of wealth serve to* impress one’s importance 
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on others and to keep fhejr% sense* of his importance 
alive a**.’ alert, but it is o^ scarcely, less use in building 
up a*id preserving one’s self-complacency ' In all* but 
the lowesfc stages of culture the ’normally constituted 
man is copift>ite<J and upheld 6 in his • self respect by 
“decent suuoujidings” and by exemption from “menial 
offices ” •hnforced departure from his habitual stand- 
ard^ decency, either in tne paiaphernaha of Jife or in 
the kind and amotint of his everyday activity, is felt 
to be a slight upon his human dignity, even apart from all 
coii^gjflys consideration of the approval or disapproval 
of hu» $elh)ws 

'llicauhuic theoretical distinction between the base 
ami the honomable in the manner of a man’s life ietnns 
very much of tys ancient force even to-day So much 
so that there are few of the better class who are not 
possessed of an instinctive icpugnance for the vulgar 
forms ot kiboui We have a tealismg sense of ceremo- 
nial uncleanness , caching in an especial degree to the 
occupations vvnich aie associated in our habits *of 
thought vvth menial service* It is telt by all persons 
ot refined taste that a spintuil contamination is insep> 
arable from certa.n offices that aie conventionally re 
quired ot servants Vulgir Suitoundings, mean (that 
is to say, inexpensive) habit itnms, and vulgarly pro- 
ductive occupitions aie uuhc 4 s,tatmgl) condemned and 
avoided TJh<*y are incnmpitible with life on *i satis- 
factory spnitu il pi me — with “high thinking ' r Fiom 
the days of the Gie« k plulosepfius to the present, a 

degree of leisure and ot exemption fiom contact with 

• 

such industrial processe»as seive the immedwte every 
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day purposes of human Mejias ever been recognised by 
thoughtful men as a-prcrequiiiite to a worthy o*' oeauti- 
ful, or even a blameless, human life. In itself and«in its 

t 

consequences the life of leisure is beaut£ul"and enno- 
bling in a’l civilised men’s eyes. 

Th's duect, subjective value of leisure and of other 
evidences of wealth is no doubt in great part secondary 
and derivative It is in part a reflex of the utility 
of leisure as a means of gaining tlrtj respect of others, 
an 1 in pirt it is the result of a mental substitution 
The performance of labour has been accepted a* a^on- 
ventional cm lence of inferior fence , therefore itr Comes 
itself, by a mental short-vut, to be regarded as intiin- 
sically base 

During the predatory stage proper,,, and especially 
during the ember stages of the quasi peaceable develop- 
ment of industry th it follows the prcditory stage, a 
life of leisure is the readiest and most conclusive evi- 
dence of pecuniary stiength, an 1 therefore of superior 
fdice, provided always that the gentleman of leisure 
can live in manifest ease and comfort At this stage 
wealth consists khieflv of slaves, and the benefits accru- 
ing from the possession of riches and power t.'Ke the 
form chiefly of personal service and the immediate 
products of personal service Conspicuous abstention 
from labour therefore becomes the conventional mark 
of supfcrior pi cuniary achievement and the conventional 
index of reputability, and conversely, since application 
to productive 1 ibour is a mark of poverty and subjection, 
it becomes inconsistent with a reputable standing in the 
community Habits of industry and thrift, therefore, 
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ire not uniformly furtheleck by a prevailing pecuniary 
•mulat*^. On the cont*iry, this. kind, of emulation 
ndir^tly discountenances participation in productive 
labour. u?.b(|ur would unavoidably become disl^onoura- 
ble, as beinj* aft evidence of poverty, eveft if it were not 
’already accounted indecorous und^r the ancient tradi- 
tion handdti down from an earlier cultural stage. The 
ancifcnt tradition of the predatory culture is t-hat pro- 
ductive effort is tqpbe shunned as being unworthy of 
able-bodied men, and this tradition is reinforced rather 
than srtoiside in the passage from* the predatory to the 
quasi-paaceable manner.of life. 

• Even if the institution of a leisure class had not come 
in with the first Emergence of individual ownership, by 
force of the dishonour attaching to productive employ, 
ment, it would in any case have come in as one of the 
early consequences of ownership And it is to be re 
marked that while the leisure class existed in theory from 
the beginning of pr • Jatory culture, the institution takes 
on a new and fuller meaning with the transition frofn 
the predatory to the next succeeding pecuniary stage of 
culture. It is from this time forth a “ leisure class ” 
in fact as well as # in theory. From this point dates 
the institution of the leisure class in its consummate 
form. 

During the predatory stage, proper the distinction 
between the*leisurc and the labouring class is iff some 

degree a ceremonial distinction only. The able-bodied 
• • • . • 
men jealously stand aloof from whatever is, in their ap- 
prehension, menial drudgery ; but their activity in fact 
contributes appreciably tcPthe sustenance of the group 
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The subsequent stage of . quasi-peaceable industry is 
usually characterised by an tstablished chattel slavery, 
h'eids of cattle, and a servile class of herdsman and 
snephculs ; industry has advanced so faij that the com- 
munitv is no longer dependent for ; ts livelihood on the 
chase or on any otlipr form of activity {hat can fairiy be 
classed as exploit. From this point on, the character- 
istic feature ot leisure -class life is a conspicuous exemp- 
tion trom all useful employment. >£> 

The normal and characteristic occupations of the 
class in this mature phase of its life history„i\re in 
form very much the same as in its earlier days.- -These 
occupations are government, war, sports, and clcvouv 
observances. Person; unduly given to difficult theo- 
retical niceties may hold that these, occupations are 
still incidentally and indirectly “productive”; but it 
is to be noted as decisive of the question in hand 
that the ordinary and ostensible motive of the leisure 
class m engaging in these occupations is assuredly not 
an increase of wealth by productive effort. At this as 
at any other cultural stage, government and war are, at 
least in part, carried on for the pecuniary gain of those 
who engage in them ; but it is gain obtaim d by the 
honourable method of seizure and convulsion. These 
occupations are of the nature of predatory, not of pro- 
ductive, employment. Something similar may be said 
of the chase, but with a difference. As the community 

passes out ot the hunting stage proper, hunting gradu- 

• • 

ally becomes differentiated into two distinct employ- 
ments. On the one hand it is a trade, carried on chiefly 
for gain ; and from this the dement of exploit is virtu 
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aUy absent, or it is at aify jale not ‘present in a suffi- 
cient choree to clear the*?ursuit q{ the. imputation of 
gainful industry. On the other hand, the chase is hl’so 
a sport — on fxercise of the predatory impulse # simpfy. 
As such it # d<*es r^ot afford any ^lpprecfable pecuniary 
incentive, but it.contains a more or less obvious clement 

•of exploit. • It is this latter development of the chase — 
( ) 

purged of all imputation of handicraft — that .alone is 
meritorious anci fai|ly belongs in the scheme of life of 
the developed leisure class. 

Abs£<yition from labour is not* only a honorific or 
meritorious act, but it jjresently comes to be a requisite 
®f decency. The insistence on property as the basis of 
reputability is vefy naive and ver^’ imperious during the 
early stages of TJie accumulation of wealth. Abstention 
from labour is the conventional evidence of wealth and 
is therefore the conventional mark of social standing ; 
and this insistence on the meritoriousness of wealth 
leads to a more strenuous insistence on leisure. Xota 
notce est nota rei ipsius. According to well-established 
laws of human nature, prescription presently seizes upon 
this conventional evidence of wealth and fixes it in men’s 
habits of thought as something that is in itself sub- 
stantially meritorious and enncfbling; while productive 
labout at the same time and by a like process becomes 
in a double sense intrinsically unworthy. Prescription 
ends by makyig labour not only disreputable in tlte eyes 
of the community, but morally impossible to the noble, 
‘freedom man, and incompatible wdh a worthy life. 

This tabu on labour has a further consequence in the 
industrial differentiation »f classes. As the population 
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increases in density and she predatory group grows into 
a settled industrial .communhy, the constituted, authori- 
ties and the customs governing ownership gain in, scope 
and consistency. It then presently becomes impracti- 
cable to accumulate wealth by si triple seizure, and, in 
logical consistency., acquisition by industry is equally 
impossible for high-minded and impecunious men. 
The alternative open to them is beggary or privation. 
Wherever the canon of conspicuous.leisure has a chance 
undisturbed to work out its tendency, there will there- 
fore emerge a secondary, and in a sense spurioip}, .leisure 
class — abjectly poor and living a precarious lift: o r want 
and discomfort, but morally unable to stoop to gainful 
pursuits. The decayed gentleman and the lady who 
has scon better days are by no mean:} unfamiliar phe- 
nomena even now. This pervading sense of the indig- 
nity of the slightest manual labour is familiar to all 
civilised peoples, as well as to peoples of a less advanced 
pecuniary' culture. In persons of delicate sensibility, 
who have long been habituated to gentle manners, the 
sense of the shamefulness of manual labour may become 
so strong that, at a critical juncture, it will even set 
aside the instinct of self-preservation. ’’ >, for in- 
stance, we are told of certain Polynesian chiefs, who, 
under the stress of good form, preferred to Starve 
rather than carry their food to their mouths with 
their 'own hands. It is true, this conduct may have 
been due, at least in part, to an excessive sanctity or 
tabu attaching to the chief’s person. The tabu would 
have been communicated by the contact of his hands, 
and so would have made anything touched by him unfit 
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for human food, fiut fhe»tabr is itself a derivative of 
the unv*?rthiness or moral incompatibility of labour ; so* 
that even when* construed in this sense the Conduct* df 
the Polynesia!^ chiefs is truer to th6 canon of honorific 
leisure than woujd at first appear. A better illustration, 
t>r at. least a more unmistakable one, is afforded by a 
# oertain king of France, who is said to have lost his life 
throi¥'h an excess of moral stamina in the observance 
of good form. Tn tl^ absence of the functionary whose 
office it was to shift his master’s seat, the king sat un- 
complaining before the fire and. suffered his royal 
person be toasted beyond recovery. But in so doing 
h£ saved his Most Christian Majesty from menial con- 
tamination 

Summuriwcrede nefos arfimam praeferre pudori, 

Et propter vitam vivendi pericre causas. 

It has already been remarked that the term “ leisure,” 
as here used, does n- 1 connote indolence or quiescence. 
What it connotes is non-productive consumption of time» 
Time is consumed non-productively (i) from a sense of 
the unworthiness of productive work, and (2) as an 
evidence of pecuniary ability to afford a life of idleness. 
But the whole of tne life of the gentleman of leisure is 
not si* nt before the eyes of the spectators who are to 
be impressed with that spectacle of honorific leisure 
which in the ideal scheme makes up his life. Forsome 
pait of the time his life is perforce withdrawn from the 
pulJlfc eye, and of this portion whidi is spent in private 
the gentleman of leisure should? fot the sake of his good 
name, be able to give a convincing account. Hg should 
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find some means of putting vn evidence the leisure that 
is not spent t in the sight oj th'e spectators. # ' r his can 
fie* done only indirectly, through the exhibition of some 
fangibje, lasting re’sults of the leisure jjo spent — in a 
manner analogous ty the familiar ^exhibition of tangi- 
ble, lasting products of the labour performed for the 

gentleman of leisure by handicraftsmen and servant-3 

* 

)n his .employ. .»• 

The lasting evidence of productive Labour is its mate- 
rial product -- commonly sonic article of consumption. 
In the case of exploit it is similarly possible and usual 
to procure some tangible result that may yuyve f or 
exhibition in the way of trophy or booty. At a latjT 
phase of the development it is customary to assume 
some badge or insignia of honour tluv will serve as a 
conventionally accepted mark of exploit, and which at 
the same time indicates t he quantity or decree of ex- 
ploit of which it is the symbol. As the population 
increases in density, and as human relations grow more 
•complex and numerous, all the details of life undergo a 
process of elaboration and selection ; and in this process 
of elaboration the u^c of trophies develops into a sys- 
tem of rank, titles, degrees and insignia, typical ex- 
amples of which arc? heraldic devices, med ds, and 
honorary decorations. 

As seen from the; economic point of view, leisure, 
considered as an employment, is closc^ allied in kind 
with the life of exploit ; and the achievements which 
characterise a life of leisure, and which remain \i& itf> 
decorous criteria, have much in common with the 
trophic* of exploit. But leisure in the narrower sense, 
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as distinct from exploiT and Jrom any Ostensibly produe* 
tive ewjoloyment of ettoqf on objects which are of no 
intrinsic use, does not commonly leave a material prod- 
uct The* criteria of a past peftormance of # leisure 
theiefore commonly take the form of* “ immaterial ” 
goods Such immaterial evidences of past leisure 
•are quasi«scholarly or quasi artistic accomplishments 
and* a knowledge of processes and incidents lyhich do 
not conduce Jfrectty to the furtherance of*human life 
So, tor instance, in our time there is the knowledge of 
the dead languages and the occult sciences , of correct 
spelling,, of syntax and projody , of the various forms 
/>f domestic music and other household art , of the 
latest proprieties? of dress, furniture, and equipage , of 
games, sports, tmd fancy-br^d animals, such as dogs and 
race-horses In all these branches of knowledge the 
initial motive from which their acquisition proceeded 
at the outset, and through which they first came into 
vogue, may have been something quite different from 
the wish to show t..at one’s time had not been spent »n 
industrial employment ; but unless these accomplish- 
ments had approved themselves as serviceable evidence 
of an unproductive expenditure of time, they would not 
have survived and held \heip place as conventional 
accomplishments of the leisure class 

These accomplishments may, m some sense be classed 
as branches jf learning Beside and beyond these there 
is a further range of social facts which shade off from 
•tlfe*region of learning into that flf ph)sical habit and 
dexterity. Such arc what i§ Irtiown as manners and 
breeding, polite usage, dgcorum, and formal ^nd cere- 
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monial observances generally!' *fhis class of facts are 
even more immediately ancj obtrusively presented to 
the- obserfation, and they are therefore more widely 
and more impcrativ&y insisted on as required evidences 
of a reputable^ degree of leisure. It is* worth while to 
remark that all that class of ceremonial observances 
which are classed under the general head <rf manners-, 
hold a rpore important place in the esteem of men<- dur- 
ing the sta^e of culture at which ^conspicuous leisure 
has the greatest vogue as a mark of reputability, than 
at later stages of the cultural development. The bar- 
barian of the quasi-pcaceable stage of industry is notori- 
ously a more high-bred gentleman, in all that concern? 
decorum, than any but, the very exquiskc among the men 
of a later age. Indeed, it is well known, or at least it 
is currently believed, that manners have progressively 
deteriorated as society has receded from the patriarchal 
stage. Many a gentleman of the old school has been 
provoked to remark regretfully upon the under-bred 
manners and bearing of even the better classes in the 
modern industrial communities ; and the decay of the 
ceremonial code — or as it is otherwise called, the vul- 
garisation of life — among the industrial classes proper 
has become one of the chief enormities of lat‘cr-day 
civilisation in the eyes of all persons of deli ate ‘sensi- 
bilities. The decay which the code has suffered at the 
hands^of a busy people testifies — all deprecation apart 
— to the fact that decorum is a product and an ex- 
ponent of leisurc-clais life and thrives in full measure* 
only under a regime ol status. 

The cyigin, or better the derivation/ of manners is. 
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no doubt, to be sought tflse^tiere than in a conscious 
effort *n the part of *the| well-mannered to show that 
much # time has been spent in acquiring them. The 
proximate «jn^i of innovation and Elaboration l^s befen 
the higher effectiveness of the n$w departure in point 
of beauty or of expressiveness. In great part the cere- 
monial code of decorous usages owes its beginning and 
its <|’'owth to the desire to conciliate or to show good- 
will. as anthrop*olog#>ts and sociologists are ?n the habit 
of assuming, and this initial motive is rarely if ever 
absent from the conduct of well-mannered persons at 
any stage of the later development. Manners, we are 
told, are in part an elaboration of gesture, and in part 
they are symbolical and conventionalised survivals repre- 
senting former 'acts of domioance or of personal service 
or of personal contact In large part they are an ex- 
pression of the relation of status, — a symbolic panto- 
mime of mastery on the one hand and of subservience 
on the other. Wherever at the present time the pred* 
atory habit of min i, and the consequent attitude «f 
mastery and of subservience, gives its character to the 
accredited scheme of life, there the importance of all 
punctilios of conduct is extreme, and the assiduity with’ 
which the ceremonial observance of rank and titles is 
attenfled to appr aches closely to the ideal set by the 
barbarian of the quasi-peaceable nomadic culture. Some 
of the Continental countries afford good illustratiins of 
this spiritual survival. In these communities the 
‘arJltaic ideal is similarly approached as regards the 
esteem accorded to manners a fact of intrinsic 
worth. 
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Decorum set out with ‘tyring symbol and pantomime 
and with haying utility onli/ as an exponent of the 
facts and qualities symbolised ; but it presently suffered 
tHe transmutation which commonly passcj over symboli- 
cal facts in human intercourse. Man,iers»presently came, 
in popular apprehension, to be possessed of a substantial' 
utility in themselves ; they acquired a sacramental char, 
acter, id great measure independent of the facts v'hich 
they originally prefigured Deviations’ from the code 
of decorum have become intrinsically odious to all men. 
and good breed. ng us, in e\ eryday apprehension, not 
simply an adventitious m irk of human excel Ivru'C, but 
an integral feature of the worthy human soul. There 
are few things that so touch us with' instinctive revul- 
sion as a breai h of decorum, and so rat have wc pro- 
gressed in the direction of imputing intrinsic utility to 
the ceremonid observances of etiquette that few of us, 
if any, c in dissociate an oileme mist etiquette from 
a sense of the substantul unwotthmess ot the offender 
A breach of faith mas he mmloned, but a bleach of 
decorum can not “Manners maketh man ” 

None the less, while manners have this intrinsic 
utility, in the apprehension of the performer and the 
beholder alike, this sense of the intrinsic light icss of 
decorum is only the proxim ite ground of f "lu^uc of 
manners and bleeding. Their ulterior, economic ground 
is to<)c sought in the hon iiific character pf th it leisure 
or non produ> tier employment of time and effort with- 
out which good manh> rs are not acquired. The &it>w- 
ledge and habit of gbod* form come only by long-con- 
tuuierl y-e Refined t i tes, planners, .mil habits of life 
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are a useful evidence of genJiJity, because good breeding 
requim.' time, application and expense, 4 and can there* 
foie pot be compassed by those whose time'and energy 
are taken «ap, with work. A knowledge of goo^form* is 
prima facie wdei\ce that that pprtion of the well-bred 
person’s life which is not spent under the observation 
•of the spectator has been worthily spent in acquiring 
accomplishments that are of no lucrative effect. In the 
last analysis tfie v^lue of manners lies in fhe fact that 
they are the voucher of a life of leisure. Therefore, 
conversely, since leisure is the eonventional means of 
pecuviaj^ repute, the acquisition of some proficiency in 
•decorum is incumbent on all who aspire to a modicum 
of pecuniary dedbney. • 

So much of* # the honourable life of leisure as is not 
spent in the sight of spectators can serve the purposes 
of reputability only in so far as it leaves a tangible, visi- 
ble result rhat can be put in evidence and can be meas- 
ured and complied with products of the same class 
exhibited by competing aspirants for repute. Soitie 
such effect, in the way of leisurely manners and carriage, 
etc., follows from simple persistent abstention from 
work, even where the subject does not take thought of 
the matter and studiously acquire an air of leisurely 
opulence and mastery. Especially does it seem to be 
true that a life of leisure in this way persisted in through 
several generations will lea\e a persistent, ascertainable 
effect in the conformation of the person, and still more 
* in fits habitual bearing and demcaTiour. But all the sug- 
gestions of a cumulative life of leisure, and all the profi- 
ciency in decorum that «comes by the way of passive 
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habituation, may be turner Improved upon by taking 
thought and assiduously acquiring the marks of*J onour- 
able leisure, and then carrying the exhibition of t these 
adventitious marks of exemption from employment out 
in a strenuous *and systematic dtsciplino Plainly, this 
is a point at which a diligent application of effort and* 
expenditure may materially further the attainment of an 
decent proficient y in the leisure cl iss proprieties Con- 
versely, the* greiter the degree of ^proficiency and the 
more patent the evidence of a high degiec of habitua- 
tion to observances ■which serve no lucrative or other 
directly useful purpose, the greater the consumption of 
tune and substince impliedly involved in their acquisi. 
tion, and the gre iter tlve resultant good repute Hence, 
under the competitive struggle for proficiency in good 
minners, it comes ab nit thit much puns is taken with 
the cultivation of hibits of decorum, and hence the 
details of decorum develop, into a comprehensive dis- 
cipline, conformity to which is required of all who would 
fc* held blameless in point of repute And hence, on the 
other h ind, this conspicuous leisure of which decorum 
is a ramification grows gr idu illy into a laborious drill 
"in deportment and in c lucition in taste and discnmina- 
tion as to whit articles of consumption are ch orous 
anil what an the decorous methods of consul nng^hom 
In this connection it is worthy of notice tint the pos- 
sibility of pro hieing pathological and uf\u r idiosyn- 
crasies of person and manner by shrewd mimicry and 
a systematic drill hate been turned to a< ( mint in tlie 
deliberate production ‘of *a cultured class — often with 
a very happy effect In this# way, by the process vul- 
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garly known as snobbery, syncopated evolution of 
gentle*birth and breeding is achieved in the case of a 
goodly number of families and lines of descent. THis 
syncopated gentle birth gives resufts which, in point ’of 
serviceability a leisure-class factor in >the population, 

1 are in no wise substantially inferior to others who may 
( -have had .a longer but less arduous training in the 
pectniary proprieties. 

There are, moreover, measureable degrees of con- 
formity to the latest accredited code of the punctilios as 
regards decorous means and methods of consumption. 

Differences between one pfrson and another in the 

« 

degree of conformity to the ideal in these respects can 
be compared, and* persons ma) bp graded and scheduled 
with some accuracy and effect according to a progres- 
sive scale of manners and breeding. The award of 
reputability in this regard is commonly made in good 
faith, on the ground of conformity to accepted canons 
of taste in the matters concerned, and without conscious 
regard’ to the pecuniary standing or the degree of leisure 
practised by any gi.’en candidate for reputability; but 
the canons of taste according to which the award is 
made arc constantlv under the surveillance ot the law’ 
of conspicuous leisure, and*arc indeed constantly under- 
going*changc ar 1 revision to bring them into closer 
conformity with its requirements So that while the 
proximate grqund of discrimination may be of another 
kind, still the pervading principle and abiding t*cst of 
•goftd breeding is the requirement t>f a substantial and 
patent waste of time. There*mJy be some considera- 
ble range of variation in (fetail within the scope of this 
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principle, but they are Variations of form and expres> 
sion, not of substance <• 

Much oft the courtesy oi everyday intercourse is of 
cOurse,a direct expression of consideration *md kindly 
good-will, and this element of condyct bas^for the most 
part no need of being traced back to any underlying 
ground of reputability to explain cither its presence ot , 

m 

the approval with which it is regarded, but the Came 
is not true of the code of proprieties These latter are 
expressions of status It is of course sufficiently plain, 
to any one who cares to see, that our bearing towards 
menials and other pecuniarily dependent inferiors is 
the bearing of the superior member in a relation o f 
stitus, though its manifestation is oiten greatly modi- 
fied and softened from the, original expression of crude 
dominance Similarly, our bearing towards superiors, 
and in great measure towards equals, expresses a more 
or less conventionalised attitude of subservience Wit- 
ness the masterful presence of the high minded gentle- 
man or lady, which testifies to so much of dominance 
and independence of economic circumstances, and which 
at the same time appeals with such convincing foite to 
our sense of what is right and gracious It is among 
this highest leisure class, who have no super rs and 
few peers, that decorum finds its fullest a 1 mJturc&t 
expression , and it is this highest class also that gives 
decorum that definitive formulation wluch serves as a 
canon of conduct for the classes bcncith And here 
also the code is most obviously a code of status*' and 
shows most plainly its incompatibility with all vulgarly 
productive work A divine assurance and an imperious 
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complaisance, as of .one‘-ha,bkuated- to require subser- 
viencifc-and to take no tVought foi; the morrow, is the 
birthright and the criterion of the gentleman at< his 
best; andr.it js in popular apprehension even more than 
that, for this clcmqanour is accepted as -an intrinsic at- 
tribute of superior worth, before which the base-born 
commones delights to stoop and yield. 

As has been indicated in an earlier chapter, there is 
reason to believe that the institution of ownership has 
begun with the ownership of persons, primarily women. 
The ,in£'‘ntives to acquiring such property have ap- 
parently been: (i) a propensity for dominance and coer- 
cion ; (2) the utility of these persons as evidence of the 
prowess of th<?ir owner ; (3) the utility of their services. 

Personal service holds a peculiar place in the eco- 
nomic development. During the stage of quasi-peaceable 
industry, and especially during the earlier development 
of industry within the limits of this general stage, the 
utility of their services seems commonly to be the domi- 
nant motive to the acquisition of property in persons. 
Servants are valued for their services. But the domi 
nance of this motive is not due to a decline in the abso- 
lute importance of' the otKer two utilities possessed by 
servants. It is lather that the altered circumstances of 
life accentuate the utility of servants for this last-named 
purpose. W£omcn and other slaves arc highly Valued, 
both as an evidence of wealth and as a means of accu- 
nfirtating wealth. Together with*cattle, if the tribe is 
a pastoral one, they arc the’usilal form of investment 
for a profit. To such an extent may female slavery give 
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its character to the economic life under the quasi* 
peaceable culture that the \vc nan even comes t" serve 
as’ a unit 01 value among peoples occupying this cultural 
stage — as for instance in Homeric times.. Where this 
is the case there need be little question but that the 
basis of the industrial system is chattel slavery and that 
the women are commonly slaves. The great, pervading 
human relation in such a system is that of masteniind 
servant. The accepted evidence of,, wedlth is the pos- 
session of many women, and presently also of other 
slaves engaged in attendance on their master’s person 
and in producing goods for him. . . 

A division of labour presently sets in, whereby per- 
sonal service and attendance on the master becomes the 
special office of a portion of the servants, while those 
who are wholly employed in industrial occupations 
proper are removed more and more from all imme- 
diate relation to the person of their owner. At the 
same time those servants whose office is personal 
service, including domestic duties, come gradually to 
be exempted from productive industry carried on for 
gain. 

This process of progressive exemption from the com- 
mon run of industrial employment will commonly begin 
with the exemption of the wife, or the chief wife. After 
the community has advanced to settled habits of life, 
wife-olpture from hostile tribes becomes impracticable 
as a customary source of supply. Where this cultural 
advance has been achieved, the chief wife is ordinarily* 
of gentle blood, and the fact of her being so will hasten 
her exemption from vulgar employment The manner 
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in which the concept of gtijitlt ‘‘blood originates, as well 
as the puce which it occupies in the development of mar-- 
riage, fannot bfc discussed in this place. For the pur- 
pose in harfJ ifc will be sufficient to Ay that gently bloo’d 
is blood whijh «has»been ennobled by protracted con- 
tact \vith accumylated wealth or un # broken prerogative. 
•The woman with^these antecedents is preferred in mar- 
riag^, both for the sake of a resulting alliance with her 
powerful relatives awl because a superior worth is felt 
to inhere in blood which has been associated with many 
goods and great power. She will still be her husband’s 
chattel, »'■ she was her fathcris chattel before her pur- 
ohase, but she is at the same time of her father’s gentle 
blood ; and hence* there is a moral incongruity in her 
occupying hersdlf with the debasing employments of her 
fellow-servants. However completely she may be sub- 
ject to her master, and however inferior to the male 
members oh the social stratum in which her birth has 
placed her, the principle that gentility is transmissible 
will act to place he. above the common slave ; and s<J 
soon as this principle has acquired a prescriptive author- 
ity it will act to invest her in some measure with that 
prerogative of leisure which is the chief mark of gentil- 
xty. Furthered by this principlS of transmissible gen- 
tility fhe wife’s exemption gains in scope, if the wealth 
of her owner permits it, until it includes exemption from 
debasing menial service as well as from handicraft? As 
the industrial development goes on and property be- 
toipts massed in relatively fewer haiids, the conventional 
standard of wealth of the upper class rises. The same 
tendency to exemption from handicraft, ancL in the 
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course of time from menral domestic employments, wiD 
then assert itself as regardi. the other wives, »‘!f such 
there are, and also as regards other servants in immedi- 
ate attendance upon the person of their- master. The 
exemption cornes more tardily the remoter the relation 
in which the servant stands to the person of the master. 

If the pecuniary situation of the master permits ; t, 
the development of a special class of personal or body 
servants is also furthered by the ve-y grave importance 
which comes to attach to this personal service. The 
master’s person, being the embodiment of worth and 
honour, is of the most serious consecpicnce. _ Beth for 
his reputable standing in the community and for his 
self-respect, it is a nvittcr of moment that he should 
have at his call efficient, specialised Servants, whose 
attendance upon his person is not diverted from this 
their chief office by any by-occupation. These special- 
ised servants arc useful morre for show than for service 
actually performed. In so far as they are not kept 
-ior exhibition simply, they afford gratification to their 
master chiefly in allowing scope to his propensity for 
dominant e. It is true, the care of the continually in- 
creasing houvhoM apparatus may require added labour; 
but since the apparatus is commonly incrca > -d in order 
to serve as a means of good repute rather th.ifc as a 
means of comfort, this qualification is not of great 
weignt. All these lines of utility are better served by 
a larger number of more highly specialised servants. 
There results, therefore, a constantly increasing r^fTei' 
entiation and multiplication of domestic and body ser- 
vants, along with a concomitant progressive exemption 
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of such servants from product ve labour. By virtue of 
their saving as evidence ability to pay, ihe office of 
such domestics regularly tends to include Continually 
fewer dutif.i, yd their service tends in the en^to be- 
come nominal oply. # This is especially true of those ser- 
vants who are in most immediate and obvious attendance 
• | 

jnypn their master. * So that the utility of these comes 
to consist, in gr<?at part, in their conspicuous exemption 
from productive labour and in the evidence which this 
exemption affords of their master’s wealth and power. 

After some considerable advang; has been made in 
the prjtc^it e of employing a special corps of servants for 
^ie performance of a conspicuous leisure in this man- 
ner, men begin tb be preferred ^bove women for ser 
vices that brii*" them obtrusively into view. Men, 
especially lusty, personable fellows, such as footmen 
and other menials should be, arc obviously more power- 
ful and mo[e expensive thy women. They are better 
fitted for this work, as showing a larger waste of time 
and of’ human energy. Hence it comes about that ia 
the economy of the leisure class the busy housewife of 
the early patriarchal days, with her retinue of hard- 
working handmaidens, presently gives place to the lady 
and the lackey. 

In all grades and walks of life, and at any stage of the 
economic development, the leisure of the lady and of the 
lackey differs # from the leisure of the gentleman $n his 
own right in that it is an occupation of an ostensibly 
Jalfi^ious kind. It takes the form,*in large measure, ot 
a painstaking attention to the'se^vice of the master, or 
to the maintenance and glatforation of the household 
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paraphernalia; so "that it is leisure only in the sense 
that little re no productive i/ork is performed-Oay this 
class, not m the sense that all appearance of labour is 
avoided by them. The duties performed by Vhe lady, or 
by the household or domestic servants. are frequently 
arduous enough, and they are also frequently directed 
to ends which are considered extremely necessary \ r . 
the comfort of the entire household. So far as tuese 
services conduce to the physical efficiency or comfort of 
the master or the rest of the household, they are to be 
accounted productive work. Only the residue of em- 
ployment left after deduction of this effective^w^ork is 
to be classed as a performance of leisure. . 

Hut much of the services classed as household cares 
in modern everyday life, and many of the “utilities'’ re- 
quired for a comfortable existence by civilised man, are 
of a ceremonial character. They are, therefore, properly 
to be classed as a performance of leisure in *hc sense in 
which the term is here used. They may be none the 
kss imperatively necessary from the point of view of 
decent existence ; they may be none the less requisite 
for personal comfort even, although they may be chiefly 
or wholly of a ceremonial character. Hut in so far as 
they partake of this character they are imp . native and 
requisite because we have been taught to require them 
under pain of ceremonial uncleanness or unworthiness. 
We ftel discomfort in their absence, but not because 
their absence results directly in physical discomfort ; 
nor would a taste not trained to discriminate betftderr 
the conventionally gtjod and the conventionally bad 
take offence at their omission. In so far as this is true 
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the labour spent in these aemces is to be classed as lei; 
su r e ; fnd when performed by othere than \t economi- 
cally tree and ‘self-directing head of the establishment, 
they are to' b<? classed as vicarious leisure. 

The vicarvius lrfsure performed by Kousewives and 
menials, under the head of household cares, may fre- 
•ipk^itly develop into drudgery, especially where the 
competition for reputability is close and # strenuous. 
This is frequently tfce case in modern life. Where this 
happens, the domestic service which comprises the 
duties of this servant class might aptly be designated 
as was.ed effort, rather .than* as vicarious leisure. But 
the latter term has the advantage of indicating the line 
of derivation of these domestic* offices, as well as of 
nearly suggestfng the substantial economic ground of 
their utility ; for these occupations are chiefly useful 
as a method of imputing pecuniary reputability to the 
master or to the household on the ground that a given 
amount of time and effort is conspicuously wasted in 
that behalf. 

In this way, then, there arises a subsidiary or deriva- 
tive leisure class, whose office is the performance of a 
vicarious leisure fpr the behoof of the reputability of 
the primary or legitimate leisure class. This vicari- 
ous leisure class is distinguished from the leisure class 
proper by a characteristic feature of its habitual mode 
of life. The* leisure of the master class is, a£ least 
ostensibly, an indulgence of a proclivity for the avoid- 
ant of labour and is presumed to enhance the master s 
own well-being and fulness oi life ; but the leisure of 
the servant clals exempt •from productive labour is in 
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some sort a ( performance e>|ict{*d from them, and is 
npt normal*/ prirtiarily directed to their own comfort. 
The leisure of the servant is not his own leisure. So 

1 “ 0 

far as 1*. is a servant in the full sense, afid not at the 
same time a membef of a lower ofrdei* of the leisure 
class proper, his leisure normally passes under the guise 
of specialised service directed to the furtherance of bis 
master's fujness of life Evidence of .this relation of 
subservience is obviously present ill the servant’s car- 
nage and manner of life. The like is often true of the 
wife throughout the protracted economic stage during 
which she is still primarily a servant — that nrfo Say, so 
long as the household with a male head remains in force! 
In order to satisfy the’rcquiremcnts of the leisure class 
scheme of life the servant should sh nv not only an 
attitude of subservience, but aLo the effects of special 
training and practice in subservience The servant or 
wife should not only perforrh certain offices and show a 
servile disposition, but it is quite as impel ativ.e that 
they should show an acquired facility in the tactics of 
subservience — a trained conformity to the canons of 
effectual and conspicuous subset vience Even to-day 
it is this aptitude and acquired skill m the formal mani- 
festation of the servile relation that constitutes tne 

I 

chief element of utility in our highly paid servants, as 
well ^s one of the chi' f ornaments of the well-bred 
housejvife 

The first requisite^ a good servant is that he should 
conspicuously know his place. It is not enough tha» he 
knows how to effect certain desired mechanical results ; 
he must?, above all, know hot/ to effect*thesc results in 
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due form. Domestic sei'vifjt might be said to be a 
spiritual rather than a mechanical function^ Gradually 
there .grows up an elaborate system of gooa form, spe- 
cifically re^ulgting the manner inlvlych this vicarious 
leisure of ttye servant class is to, be performed. Any 

departure from tjiese canons of form is to be deprecated, 

• • 

so much because it evinces a shortcoming in me- 
chanical efficiency, or even that it shows an absence 
of the servile attitude and temperament, but* because, in 
the last analysis, it shows the absence of special train- 
ing. Special training in personal service costs time and 
effort* and where it is obviously present in a high de- 
cree, it argues that the servant who possesses it, neither 
is nor has been ’habitually engaged in any productive 
occupation. It # is pritna fucie evidence of a vicarious 
leisure extending fai back in the past. So that trained 
service has utility, not only as gratifying the master’s 
instinctivediking for good and skilful workmanship and 
his propensity for conspicuous dominance over those 
whose lives are subservient to his own, but it has utility 
also as putting in evidence a much larger consumption 
of human service than would be shown by the mere 
present conspicuous leisure performed by an untrained 
person. It is a serious 'grievance if a gentleman’s 
butlef or footman performs his duties about his master’s 
table or carriage in such unformed style as to suggest 
that his habitual occupation may be ploughing or'sheep* 
herding. Such bungling work would imply inability on 
*th/ master’s part to procure thfi service of specially 
trained servants ; that is to sa*y, it would imply inability 
to pay for the tonsumpti<jn o’f time, effort, and instruc 
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tion required to fit a trailed ^ervant for special service 
under an exacting code of f?rms. If the performance 
ot the servant argues lack of means on the part t of his 
master,, it defeats *ts chief substantial ,en<£ ; for the 
chief use of servants.is the evidence thry afford of the 
master’s ability to pay. 

What has just been said might be taken to impV , 
that the offence of an under-trained servant lies **n a 
direct suggestion of inexpcnsiven^ss or of usefulness. 
Such, of course, is not the case. The connection is 
much less immediate. What happens here is what 
happens generally. Whatever approves itseK ..to us 
on any ground at the outset, presently comes to appea 1 
to us as a gratifying thing in itself ; it comes to rest in 
our habits of thought as .substantially light. But in 
order that any specific canon of deportment shall main- 
tain itself in favour, it must continue to have the support 
of, or at least not be incompatible with, the habit or 
aptitude which constitutes the norm of its development. 
The need of vicarious leisure, or conspicuous consump- 
tion of service, is a dominant incentive to the keeping 
of servants. So long as this remains true it may be set 
down without much discussion that any such departure 
from accepted usage as would suggest an abridi. ;d 
apprenticeship in service would presently be 'found 
insufferable. The requirement of an expensive vica- 
rious leisure acts indirectly, selectively, by guiding the 
formation of our taste, — of our sense of what is right 
in these matters, — and so weeds out unconformV ble 
departures by withholding approval of them. 

As the standard of wealth recognized by common 
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consent advances, the p^ssqssion aftid exploitation of 
servants as a means of s. lowing sqperfluiiSi undergoes 
a rcfyiement. • The possession and maintenance* of 
slaves employed in the production ,of good^ argues 
wealth and prcvwes*, but the maintenance of servants 
'who- produce npthing argues still higher wealth and 
.■j^sition. Under this principle there arises a class of 
servants, the more numerous the better, whqse sole 
office is fatuously to wait upon the person of their 
owner, and so to put in evidence his ability unproduc- 
tively to consume a large amount of service. There 
supcrycaies a division of labour among the servants or 
dependents whose life is ’spent in maintaining the honour 
of the gentleman of leisure. Sq that, while one group 
produces goods for him, anpther group, usually headed 
by the wife, or chief wife, consumes for him in conspicu- 
ous leisure ; thereby putting in evidence his ability to 
sustain large pecuniary damage without impairing his 


superior opulence. 

This somewhat idealized and diagrammatic outline of 
the development and nature of domestic service comes 
nearest being true for that cultural stage which has here 
been named the “ quasi-pcaceable ” stage of industry. 
At this stage personal service first rises to the position 
of an Economic institution, and it is at this stage that it 


occupies the largest place in the community’s scheme 
of life. In the cultural sequence, the quasi-pea’beable 
stage follows the predatory stage proper, the two being 
•su^essive phases of barbarian lift. Its characteristic 
feature is a formal observance *of fieaee and order, at the 
same time that life at this stage still has too, much of 
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coercion and class' antagbpism (o be called peaceable in 
the full se^x>e of t)ie word. * For many purposes, and 
from another point of view than the economic one, it 
might % as well be named the stage of r status. The 
method of human relation during ,thi^. stage, and the 
spiritual attitude of men at this level of culture, is well 
summed up under that term. But as a descriptive tern’-, 
to characterise the prevailing methods of industry, as 
well as to Indicate the trend of industrial development 
at this point in economic evolution, the term “quasi- 
peaceable” seems pteferable. So far as concerns the 
communities of the Western culture, this phase of eco- 
nomic development probably lies in the past ; except fo** 
& numerically small thpugh very conspicuous fraction of 
the community in whom thp habits of thought peculiar 
to the barbarian culture have suffered but a relatively 
slight disintegration. 

Personal service is still aq element of great economic 
importance, especially as regards the distribution and 
eonsumption of goods ; but its relative importance even 
in this direction is no doubt less than it once was. The 
best development of this vicarious leisure lies in the 
past rather than in the present ; and its best expression 
in the present is to be found' in the scheme of life of the 
upper leisure class. To this class the modern flilturc 
owes much in the way of the conservation of traditions, 
usage^, and habits of thought which bclcyig on a more 
archaic cultural plane, so far as regards their widest 
acceptance and their* most effective development. 

In the modern indu^triUl communities the mechanical 
contrivapces available for' thg comfort and convenience 
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of’everyday life are hignt^deyeloped. So much so that 
body servants, or, indeed, domestic servants ^ any kind,' 
would^now scarcely be employed by anybody except, on 
the ground ofc a canon of reputab ly carried £ver by 
tradition from ejirliar usage. The t only exception would 
*be servants empjoyed to attend on the persons of the 

j&firm and the feeble-minded. But such servants prop- 

^ § • 

erly come under the head of trained nurses rather than 
under that of domestic servants, and they are, therefore, 
an apparent rather than a real exception to the rule. 

The proximate reason for keepiug domestic servants, 
for instance, in the moderately well-to-do household of 
to-day, is (ostensibly) tHat the members of the house- 
hold are unable without discomfort to compass the work 
required by su\:h a moderp establishment. * And the 
reason for their being unable to accomplish it is (i)that 
they have too many “social duties,” and (2) that the 
work to be done is too severe and that there is too much 
of it. These two reasons may be restated as follows : 
(1) Under a mandatory code of decency, the time and 
effort of the members of such a household are required 
to be ostensibly all spent in a performance of conspicu- 
ous leisure, in the way of calls, drives, clubs, sewing- 
circles, sports, charity organisations, and other like social 
functions. Those peisons whose time and energy are 
employed in these matters privately avow that all these 
observances, as well as the incidental attention t(f dress 
and other conspicuous consumption, arc very irksome 
bu^iltogethcr unavoidable. (2) Utider the requirement 
of conspicuous consumption ot gbods, the apparatus of 
living has grow<« so elaborate and cumbrous, iii the way 
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of dwellings, furniture, bfi£-a-brac, wardrobe and meals, 
that the cp&sumers of these^ things cannot make way 
with them* in the required manner without help % Per- 
sonal contact with the hired persons who;e ».d is called 
in to fulfil the routing of decency is*coiTimonly distaste- 
ful to the occupants of the house, but their presence is 
endured and paid for, in order to delegate to then^.x 
share in this onerous consumption of household g<Sods. 
The presence of domestic servants* and ot the special 
class of body servants in an eminent degree, is a conces- 
sion of ph) steal comfort to the moial need of pecuniary 
decency # - * 

The largest mimfestation of vicauous leisure ip 
modern lite is made ,up of what aie called domestic 
duties These duties are fast becoming a species of 
services performed, not so much for the individual be- 
hoof of the head of the household as for the reputability 
of the household taken as a coipoiate unit—, a group of 
which the housewife is a member on a footing of osten- 
sible equality As fast as the household for which they 
are performed departs from its archaic basis of owner- 
ship-marriage, these household duties of course tend to 
fall out of the category of vicarious leisure in the origi- 
nal sense, except so far as th< ) aie pei formed by hi d 
servants That is to sa), since vicauous lcisuic K pos- 
sible only on a basis of st itus or of lined service, the 
disappearance of the relation of status fi(>m human in- 
tercourse at an^ point carries with it the disappearance 
of vicarious leisure s<5 far as regards that much of 'ue. 
But it is to be added,' in ‘qualification of this qualifica- 
tion, thaf s0 l° n f» as the household subsists, even with 
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a divided head, this clajs won-procfuctive labour per. 
formec>for the sake of household reputabjliij^must still 
be closed as ^vicarious leisure, although in a slightly 
altered senSe. • It is now leisure performed for tfyi qua§i- 
personal corporate ‘household, instead of, as formerly, 
*for the proprietary head of the household. 



CHAPTER IV 


CONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTK N 

In what has been said of the evolution of the vicari* 
ous leisure class and its differentiation from the general 
body of the working classes, reference has been made 
to a further division of labour, — that between different 
servant classes. One portion of the servant clasr, 
chiefly those persons whose occupation is vicarious lei- 
sure, come to undertake a new, subsidiary range of 
duties — the vicarious consumption of goods. The most 
obvious form in which this consumption occurs is seen 
in the wearing of liveries ar.d the occupation of spacious 
servants’ quarters. Another, scarcely less obtrusive or 
‘less effective form of vicarious consumption, and a much 
more widely prevalent one, is the consumption of food, 
clothing, dwelling, and furniture by the lady and the rest 
of the domestic establishment. 

But already at a poirtt in economic evolution far ante- 
dating the emergence of the lady, specialised consump- 
tion of goods as an evidence of pecuniary strength had 
begun to work out in a more or less elaborate system. 
The beginning of a differentiation in consumption even 
antedates the appearance of anything that can fail 11 '/ be 
called pecuniary strength. It is traceable back to the 
initial phase of predatory culture, and* there is even a 

68 
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suggestion that an in'cipiTtit differentiation in this re . 
spect lfes back of the beginnings of* the probatory life.' 
This most primitive differentiation in the consumption 
of goods is like the later differentiation with which we 
are all so intimately familiar, in that it is largely of a 
ceremonial character, but unlike the latter it does not 
ffJ^on a difference in accumulated wealth. The utility 
of consumption ps an evidence of wealth is tq be*classed 
as a derivative growth. It is an adaptation to a new 
end, by a selective process, of a distinction previously 
existing and well established in meh’s habits of thought. 

In tht earlier phases, of the predatory culture the 
flnly economic differentiation is a broad distinction be- 
tween an honourable superior class made up of the able- 
bodied men on the one side,*and a base interior class of 
labouring women on the other. Accoiding to the ideal 
scheme of life in force at that time it is the office of the 
men to consume what the Women produce. Such con- 
sumption as falls to the women is meiely incidental to 
their work ; it is a means to their continued labour, and* 
not a consumption directed to their own eomfott and 
fulness of life Unproductive consumption of goods is 
honourable, primarily as a mark of ptowess and a per- 
quisite of human dignity ; secondarily it becomes sub- 
stanti illy honourable in itself, especially the consumption 
of the more desit able things , The consumption of 
choice articles? of food, and frequently also of rarp arti- 
cles of adornment, becomes tabu to the women and 
chi]/ren ; and if there is a basc^servilc) class of men, the 
tabu holds also for them. With a further advance in 
culture this tabu may change into simple custom of a 
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more or less rigorous chara, ter; but whatever be the 
theoretical oasis of the distinction which is maintained, 
whether it be a tabu or a larger conventionality, the 
features of the conf entional scheme of consumption do 
not change easily. -When the quasi-pcac^able stage of 
industry is reached, with its fundamental institution ot 
chattel slavery, the general principle, pyore or less rj*5. 
ously applied, is that the base, industrious class should 
consume only what may be necessary to their subsist- 
ence. In the nature of things, luxuries and the com- 
forts of life belong tc the leisure class. Under the tabu, 
certain victuals, and more particularly certain buvirages, 
are strictly reserved for the use of the superior class. ■ 
The ceremonial differentiation of the dietary is best 
seen in the use of intoxicating beverages and narcotics. 
If these articles of consumption are costly, they are felt 
to be noble and honorific. Therefore the base classes, 
primarily' the women, practise an enforced continence 
with respect to these stimulants, except in countries 
•where they' are obtainable at a very low cost. From 
archaic times down through all the length of the patri- 
archal regime it has been the office of the women to 
prepare and administer these luxuries, and it has been 
the perquisite of the rrfen ot gentle bit th and bree :ing 
to consume them. Drunkenness and the othci patho- 
logical consequences of the free use of stimulants there- 
fore tend in their turn to become honorific, as being 
a mark, at the second remove, of the superior status of 
those who are able to afford the indulgence. Infirmi- 
ties induced by over-indulgence arc among some peoples 
freely recognised as manly attributes. It has even hap- 
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pehed that the name foi \ert;pn diseased conditions of 
the body arising from such an origin has passed into.’ 
everyday speech as a synonym for “noble” or “gentle.” 
Tt is only at ^relatively early stagey of culture tljat the 
symptoms of expensive vice arc conventionally accepted 
•as marks of a spperior status, and so tend to become 
virtues and command the deference of the community; 
but 'the reputability that attaches to certain expensive 
vices long retails sopnuch of its force as to Appreciably 
lessen the disapprobation visited upon the men of the 
wealthy or noble class for any excessive indulgence. 
The sutpe invidious distinction adds force to the cur- 
rent disapproval of any Indulgence of this kind on the 
part of women, niinors, and inferiors. This invidious 
traditional distinction has not lost its force even among 
the more advanced peoples of to-day. Where the ex- 
ample set by the leisure class retains its imperative force 
in the regulation of the conventionalities, it is observ- 
able that the women still in great measure practise the 
same traditional contim nee with regard to stimulants., 
This characterisation of the greater continence in the 
Use of stimulants practised by the women of the reputa- 
ble classes may seem an excessive refinement of logic 
at the expense of edmmon sense. . Hut facts within easy 
reach pf any one who cares to know them go to say that 
the greater abstinence of women is in some part due to 
an imperative conventionality and this comeiftion- 
ality is, in a general way. strongest where the T> ltr i" 
iiruhal tradition — the tradition that the woman is a 
chapel — has retained its hold* in* greatest vigour. Tn 
a sense which lyis been greatly qualified in scope and 
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rigour, but which has by nft' means lost its meaning 
even yet, J-his tradition says that the woman, being a 
chattel, should consume only what is necessary to her 
sustenance, — except so far as her further consumption 
contributes te the pomfort or the, gopd_ repute of her 
master. The consumption of luxuries, u in the true sense, 
is a consumption directed to the comfort of the 
sumer .himself, and is, therefore, a mark of the master. 
Any such consumption by others-,can take place only 
on a basis of sufferance. In communities where the 
popular habits of thought have been profoundly shaped 
by the patriarchal tradition we may accordingly, Ipok for 
survivals of the tabu on luxuries at least to the extent 
of a conventional deprecation of their use by the unfree 
and dependent class. Thig is more pai ticularly true as 
regards certain luxuries, the use of which by the de- 
pendent class would detract sensibly from the comfort 
or pleasure of their masters, or which are held to be of 
doubtful legitimacy on other grounds. In the appre- 
hension of the great conservative middle class of West- 
ern civilisation the use of these various stimulants is 
obnoxious to at least one, if not both, of these objec- 
tions ; and it is a fact too significant to be passed over 
that it is precisely among these middle classes < f the 
Germanic culture, with their strong surviving sense of 
the patriarchal proprieties, that the women are to the 
greatest extent subject to a qualified tatyi on narcotics 
and alcoholic beverages. With many qualifications — 
with more qualifications as the patriarchal tradition has 
gradually weakened — the general rule is felt to be right 
and bidding that women should consume only for the 
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benefit ot their masters >Tho objection of course pre* 
sents Jtself that expenditure on women’s ^ress and' 
household paraphernalia is an obvious exception to thi9 
rule ; but it will appear in the seque) that this e^peptufti 
is much more.obwious than substantial. * 

During the earlier stages of economic development, 
«ejsumption of goods without stint, especially con- 
sumption of the better grades of goods, — ideally all 
consumption in excess of the subsistence minimum, — 
pertains normally to the leisure class. This lestnction 
tends to disappear, at least formally, after the latet 
peaceable s^age has been reached, with private owner- 
ship of goods and an industrial system based on wage 
labour or on the petty household economy But during 
the earlier quasl-peaceable stage, when so many of the 
traditions through which the institution of a leisure 
class has affected the economic life of later times were 
taking fornvand consistency^ this principle has had the 
force of a conventional law. It has served as the norm 
to which consumption has tended to conform, and any* 
appreciable depat ture from it is to be regarded as an 
aberrant form, sure to be eliminated sooner or later in 
the further course qf development. 

The quasi-peaceable gentleman of leisure, then, not 
only consumes of the staff of life beyond the minimum 
required for subsistence and physical efficiency^ but 
his consumption also undergoes a specialisation as re- 
gards the quality of the goods consumed. He consumes 

freqty and of the best, in food, drink, narcotics, shelter, 

• » 

services, ornaments, apparel, weapons and accoutre- 
ments, amusemchts, amulet#, and idols or divinizes. In 
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the process of gradual aVnelforrtion 'vhich takes place 
In the arty les of his consumption, the motive principle 
and the proximate aim of innovation ia no doubt the 
highei* fficiency of the improved and more elaborate 
ptoducts for personal comfort and veK being But 
that docs not remain the sole puipose of their con- 
sumption The canon of reputability is at hand “Tiu 
saxs ipon suJa innovations as arc, according to its 
standard, fit to survive Since *lhe consumption of 
these more excellent goods is an evidence of wealth, it 
becomes honorific, and conversely, the failure to con 
surne in due quantity an 1 quality become' a mark of 
inferiority and demerit 

This growth of punctilious discrimination as to quail 
taMve excellence in eating, drinking etc, presently 
affects not on’y the manner of life, but also the training 
and intellectual activity of the gentleman of leisure 
He is no longer simply the sucecssful, aggressive male, 

the min of strength, iisource, and inticpidity In 
*o 'er to ivod stultification he must also cultivate his 
t i->tes, tor it now becomes incumbent on him to dis- 
criminate with some nicety between the noble and the 
ignoble in consum ible goods He becomes a connoisseur 
in creditable v lands of various degrees of meat, in in inly 
beverages and trinkets, in seemly apparel and architect 
ure, ,m weapons, gam°s, dancers, and the narcotics 
This cultivation of tlu* xsthctic ficulty requires time 
and application, and the dem inds made upon the gentle- 
man in this direction therefore tend to change hik life 
of leisure into a more or less arduous application to the 
business of learning how fri live a life of ostensible 
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leisure in a becoming <vay Closely related to the re-* 
quirement that the gentleman must consifme*freely and 
of theVight kind of goods, there is the requirement that 
he must knoifr how to consume th</m ’in a seemly man- 
ner His life^ot* leisure must be conducted in due form. 
Hence arise good manners in the w&y pointed out in an 
(ail'er chapter »High-bred manners and ways of living 
arc items of conformity to the norm of oons’picuous 
leisure and conspicuous consumption 

Conspicuous consumption of \aluable goods is a means 
of reputability to the gentleman of leisure As wealth 
acLuniufates on his hinds, hfs own unaided effort will 
not avail to sufficiently put his opulence in eudence 
b) this method^ The aid of friends and competitors is 
theiefoie brou 0 ht in by resorting to the filing of 
vduablc presents and expensive feasts and entertain 
ments. Piesents and feists had probably another ongin 
thm that of nine ostentation, but thev acquit ed their 
utility -for this puipos* very early, and they hive re^ 
tuned tint chaiactcr to the present, so thit their 
utility in this respcit has now long been the substantnl 
ground on which these usages rest Costh entcitun. 
mints, such as the* potlatch or Jthe ball, aie peiuhailv 
adaptqfl to serve this end The competitor with whom 
the entei tamer wishes to institute a comparison is, bv 
this method, made to serve as a ’means to the end • He 
consumes vicariously for his host at the same time that 
he.is a witness to the consumption of that excess of 
goofl things which his host js iinible to dispose of 
single-hinded, and he is also made to witness his host’s 
facility in etiquette. 
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In the giving of costly ''entertainments other motives, 
of a more genial kind, are of course also present The 
custom of festive gatherings probably originated in 
motives of conviviality and religion ; theJe motives are 
also present in the filter development, T bfli they do not 
continue to be the sole motives. The latter-day leisure- 
class festivities and entertainments •may continue* in 
some slight degree to serve the religious need and in a 
higher degree the needs of recreation and conviviality, 
but they also serve an invidious purpose ; and they 
serve it none the less effectually for having a colourable 
non-invidious ground in these more avowable motives. 
But the economic effect of these social amenities is not 
therefore lessened, either in the vicarious consumption 
of goods or in the exhibition of difficult and costly 
achievements in etiquette. 

As wealth accumulates, the leisure class develops 
lurther in function and structure, and there arises a 
differentiation within the class. There is a more or less 
elaborate system of rank and grades. This differentia- 
tion is furthered by the inheritance of wealth and the 
consequent inheritance of gentility. With the inheri- 
tance of gentility goes the inheritance of obligatory lei- 
sure ; and gentility of a sufficient potency to entail a life 
of leisure may be inherited without the complement of 
wealth required to maintain a dignified leisure. Gentle 
blood may be transmitted without goods' enough to 
afford a reputably , free consumption at one’s ease. 
Hence results a class of impecunious gentlemen of lei- 
sure, incidentally referred to already. These half-caste 
gentlemen of leisure fall info a system of hierarchical 
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gradations. Those wh d stand near the higher and the 
highest grades of the wealthy leisure class, i#i point pf 
birth,* or in point of wealth, or both, outrank ‘the 
remoter-born • and the pecuniarily weaker, p* These 
t lower grades,** especially the impttunious, or marginal, 
gentlemen of leisure, affiliate themselves by a system 
of’ dependence <v» fealty to the great ones ; by so doing 
they gain an increment of repute, or of the jneans with 
which to lead a life bf leisure, from their patron. They 
become his courtiers or retainers, servants ; and being 
fed and countenanced by their patron they are indices 
of hi! rank- and vicarious consumers of his superfluous 
wealth. Many of these affiliated gentlemen of leisure 
are at the same time lesser men* of substance in their 
own right ; so that some dl them are scarcely at all, 
others only partially, to be rated as vicarious consumers. 
So many of them, however, as make up the retainers 
and hangers-on of the pat fan may be classed as vica- 
rious consumers without qualification. Many of these 
again, and also many of the other aristocracy of less 
degree, have in turn attached to their persons a more 
or less comprehensive group of vicarious consumers in 
the persons of their wives and children, their servants, 
retainers, etc. 

Throughout this graduated scheme of vicarious lei- 
sure and vicarious consumption the rule holds th.Ufcthese 
offices must *be performed in some such manner, or 
under some such circumstance pr insignia, as shall 
pofat plainly to the master .to .whom this leisure or 
consumption pertains, and tp whom therefore the re 
suiting increment of good*repute of rijjht inures. The 
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consumption and leisure exedutod bythese persons for 
their mastw or patron represents an investment *on his 
part with a view to an increase of good famer As 
regards /■easts and largesses this is obviouk enough, and 
the imputation of rdpute to the host '’of- patron here 
takes place immediately, on the gro&nd of common 
notoriety. Where leisure and consumption is per- 
formed Vica r iously by henchmen and retainers, imputa- 
tion of the resulting repute to the patron is effected by 
their residing near his person so that it may be plain 
to all men from what source they draw. As the group 
whose good esteem is to be secured in thi?. \vay grows 
larger, more patent means are required to indicate the 
imputation of merit for the leisure performed, and to 
this end uniforms, badges, rtnd liveries tome into vogue. 
The wearing of uniforms or liveries implies a considera- 
ble degree of dependence, and may even be said to be 
a mark of servitude, real or ostensible. 'I he wearers 
of uniforms and liveries may be roughly divided into 
two classes — the free and the servile, or the noble and 
the ignoble. The services performed by them arc like- 
wise divisible into noble and ignoble. Of course the 
distinction is not observed with strict consistency in 
practice ; the less debasing of the base services and the 
less honorific of the noble functions are not infre- 
quently merged in the same person. But the general 
distinction is not on that account to be overlooked. 
What may add some perplexity is the fact that this 
fundamental distinction between noble and ignoble, 
which rests on the nature; of the ostensible service per- 
formed, ‘is traversed by a 'secondary distinction into 
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honorific and humiliating, resting on the rank of the 
per soil for whom the service is pferformeck or whoge 
livery* is worn! So, those offices which are by right 
the proper employment of the leisure class aip*nobfe ; 
such are government, fighting, hunting, the care of 
arms and accoutVepients, and the like, — in short, those 
%hich may be glassed as ostensibly predatory employ- 
ments. On thf other hand, those employment's which 
properly fall to the Industrious class are ignoble ; such 
as handicraft or other productive labour, menial services, 
and the like. But a base service* performed for a per- 
son eff ’very high degree may become a very honorific 
TifTke , as for instance the office of a Maid of Honour or 
of a Lady in Waiting to the ‘Queen, or the King’s 
Master of the iloise or Ins Keeper ot the Hounds. 
The two offices last named suggest a principle of some 
general bearing Whenever, as in these cases, the menial 
sci \ ice in question has to db directly with the primary 
leisure, employments of fighting and hunting, it easily 
acquires a reflected hononfic character In this way 
great honour may come to attach to an employment 
which in its own nature belongs to the baser sort. 

In the later development of peaceable industry, the 
usage^of employing an idle corps of unitotmed men- 
ataims gtadually lapses Vicarious consumption by 
dependents bearing the insignia of their patrwn or 
master narrows down to a corps of liceued menials. 
In, a heightened degree, therefore, the livery comes 
to be a badge of servitude, oj rather of servility. 
Something of a honorific character always attached 
to the livery of the armel retainer, but this honorific 
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character disappears whfen ^che livery becomes the 
exclusive /jadge of the menial. The livery btcomes 
obnoxious to nearly all who are required to wear it. 
We art»vet so littlA removed from a state of effective 
slavery as still’ to be* fully sensitive to'tb* sting of any 
imputation of servility. This antipathy asserts itself 
even in the case of the liveries oii, uniforms which 
some corpprations prescribe as the distinctive dress 
of their employees. In this counfry the aversion even 
goes the length of discrediting — in a mild and uncer- 
tain way — those gbvernment employments, military 
and civil, which require* the wearing of„a livery or 
uniform. 

With the disappealance of servitude, the number 
of vicarious consumers attached to rany one gentle- 
man tends, on the whole, to decrease. The like is 
of course true, and perhaps in a still higher degree, 
of the number of dependents who perfoftn vicarious 
leisure for him. In a general way, though not, wholly 
nor consistently, these two groups coincide. The de- 
pendent who was first delegated for these duties was 
the wife, or the chief wife ; and, as would be ex- 
pected, in the later development .of the institution, 
when the number of persons by whom these duties 
are customarily performed gradually narrows, the wife 
remains the last. In »the higher grades of society a 
large .volume of both these kinds of 'service is re- 
quired ; and here the wife is of course still assisted 
In the work by a piore or less numerous corps of 
menials. But as we descend the social scale, the 
point irf presently reached where the ' duties of vicari- 
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ous leisure and consrmjtioif devolve upon the wife, 
alone. In the communities of the We^steyi culture; 
this paint is at* present found among the lower middle 
class. 

And here »ac*urs a curious inversion.* It is a fact 
of cdmmon obsefv^tion that in thi% lower middle class 
there is no pr(/,ence of leisure on the part of the 
head of the household. Through force ^of circum- 
stances it has failed into disuse. But the middle-class 
wife still carries on the business of vicarious leisure, 
for the good name of the household and its master. 
In dfistendjng the social scale in any modern indus- 
trial community,. the primary fact — the conspicuous 
leisure of the master of the household — disappears 
at a relatively high point. • The head of the middle- 
class household has been reduced by economic cir- 
cumstances to turn his hand to gaining a livelihood 
by occupations which often partake largely of the 
character of industry, as in the case of the ordinary 
business man of to-day. But the derivative fact — 
the vicarious leisure and consumption rendered by 
the wife, and the auxiliary vicarious performance of 
leisure by menials — remains in vogue as a conven- 
tionality which the demands o’f reputability will not 
suffer to be slighted. It is by no means an uncom- 
mon spectacle to find a mao applying himself to 
work with the utmost assiduity, in order thpt his 
wi£e may in due form render for him that degree of 
vicarious leisure which the common sense of the 
time demands. 

The leisure rendered bjfcthe wife in such cases is, of 
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course, not a simple maftifesiatt'on o£ idleness or indo- 
lence. I^almpst invariably occurs disguised undtr some 

form of work or household duties or social amenities, 

« 

Which* prove on -analysis to serve little *or no ulterior 
end beyond showing that she does rvot«*and need not 
occupy herself witly an) thing that gainful or that is 
of substantial use As lus already been noticed undei 
the head of mannets, the greater part of the customary 
round of domestic cares to which thfc middle-class house- 
wife gives her time and effoit is of this character. Not 
that the results of her attention to household matters, 
of a decorative and imvulificatory character, arc not 
pleasing to the sense of men trained in middle clas., 
proprieties ; but the *taste to which these effects of 
household adornment and- tidiness appeal is a taste 
which has been formed under the selective guidance of 
a canon of propriety that demands just these evidences 
of wasted effort The effects are pleasing lo us chiefly 
because we have been taught to find them pleasing 
There goes into these domestic dutu s much solicitude 
for a proper combination of form and colour, and for 
other ends that are to be classed a> aesthetic in the 
proper sense of the term, and it « is not denied that 
effects having some substantial .esthetic value arc some- 
times attained. Pretty much all that is here insisted oi^ 
is th^, as regards thcse.amenities of life, the housewife’s 
efforts are under the guidance of traditions that have 
been shaped by the law of conspicuously wasteful ex- 
penditure of time and substance If beauty or comfort 

■ t 

is achieved, — and it is a more or less foituitous circum- 
stance if they are, — they rn*ist be achieved by means 
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and methods that* conrtn^hd themselves to the great . 
economic law of wasted effort Th'e msre reputable, 
“ presentabje ” portion of midale-class household para- 
phernalia are, *on the one hand, it Ami of con'jpfcuous 
consumption, ‘and on the other liand, ‘apparatus for 
putting in evidence the vicarious leisure rendered by 
tne housewife. »• 

The requirement of vicarious consumption *at the 
hands of the wife continues in force even at a lower 
point in the pecunnry scale than the requirement of 
vicarious leisure At a point below which little if any 
pretence* of wasted effort, in ceremonial cleanness and 
the like, is observable, and where there n> assuredly no 
conscious attempt at ostensible’ leisure, decency still 
requires the wife«to consume* some goods conspicuously 
for the reputability of the household and its head So 
that, as the latter day outcome of this evolution of an 
archaic institution, the wife, ’who was at the outset the 
drudge «and chattel of the man, both in fact and in 
thcoiy, — the producer of goods for him to consume, — 
has become the ceremonial consumer of goods which he 
produces But she still quite unmistakibl) remains his 
chattel m theoty , for the hajjitual rendering of vicarious 
lcisure t and consumption is the abiding maik of the un- 
free servant 

This vicai 1011s consumption { practised by the house- 
hold of the middle and lower classes can not be counted 
as » direct expression of the leisure f class scheme of life, 
since the household of this pv'cupiary grade does not 
belong within the leisure clasp It is rathei that the 
leisure class scheme of life here comes to an expression 
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at the second remove. The^leiuure class stands at the 
head of the serial structure in point of reputability ; and 
its manner of life and its standards of worth therefore 
afford >{he norm of Teputability for the community. The 
observance ot thesi standards, in so’-ne^degree of ap- 
proximation, becomes incumbent upoft all classes lower 
in the scale. In modern civilizedicommunities the 
lines of dfmarcation between social classes have grown 
vague and transient, and wherever this happens the 
norm of reputability imposed by the upper class ex- 
tends its coercive influence with but slight hindrance 
down through the social structure to the lowest" strata. 
The result is that the members of each stratum accept 
as their ideal of decerfcy the scheme of life in vogue in 
the next higher stratum, and bend thrir energies to live 
up to that ideal. On pain of forfeiting their good name 
and their self-respect in case of failure, they must con- 
form to the accepted code, ‘at least in appearance. 

The basis on which good repute in any highly organ- 
ised industrial community ultimately rests is pecuniary 
strength ; and the means of showing pecuniary strength, 
and so of gaining or retaining a good name, are leisure 
and a conspicuous consumption of goods. Accordingly, 
both of these methods are in vogue as far down the 
scale as it remains possible; and in the lower strata in 
whi«h the two methods are employed, both offices are^ 
in great part delegated to the wife and “children of the 
household. Lower ( still, where any degree of leisure, 
even ostensible, has become impracticable for the wife, 
the conspicuous consumption of goods remains and is 
carried ' on by the wife and* children. The man of the 
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housel^ld also can do st>m*ething in this direction, and,, 
indeed, he commonly does ; but with a stilMower dft 
scent into % the levels of indigence — along the margin 
of the slums — *■ the man, and presen/y klso the qhfldren, 
virtually coast* tv> consume valuabfe goocls for appear 
ances, and the woman remains virtually the sole expo- 
nent of the household's pecuniary decency. No class 
of society, not e,ven the most abjectly poor, foregoes all 
customary conspicuous consumption. The last items 
^of this category of consumption are not given up ex- 
cept under stress of the direst necessity. Very much 
of sqflaW "uid discomfort wfll be endured before the 
lhst trinket or thedast pretence of pecuniary decency is 
put away. There is no class anti no country, that has 
yielded so abjectly before the pressure of physical want 
as to deny themselves all gratification of this higher or 
spiritual need. 

From the foregoing survey of the growth of con- 
spicuous leisure and consumption, it appears that the 
utility of both alike for the purposes of reputability lies 
in the element of waste that is common to both. In the 

one case it is a waste of time and effort, in the other it 

• • 

is a w^ste of goods. Both are methods of demonstrat- 
ing the possession of wealth, and the two are convcn- 
, tionally accepted as equivalents* The choice bc%veen 
them is a question of advertising expediency simply, ex- 
cept so far as it may be affected by other standards of 
propriety, springing from a different source. On grounds 
of expediency the preference may be given to the one 
or the other at different stages of the economic ’develop- 
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.ment. The question is, 'whibh >of the two methods will 
most effe :tivcly reach the persons whose conviccions it 
is desired to affect. Usage has answered this question 
in different ways urtder different circumstances. 

So long as the community or social group is small 
enough and compact enough to be* effectually reached 
by common notoriety alone, — that is-io say, so long as 
the human environment to which the individual is re- 
quired to adapt himself in respect of reputability is com- 
prised within his sphere of personal acquaintance and 
neighbourhood gossip, — so long the one method is about 
as effective as the othe?. Each will therefore serve 
about equally well during the earlier stages of sociiri 
growth. . But when the differentiation has gone farther 
and it becomes necessary to reach a wder human envi- 
ronment, consumption begins to hold over leisure as an 
ordinary means of decency. This is especially true dur- 
ing the later, peaceable economic stage. 1 he means of 
communication and the mobility of the population now 
expose the individual to the observation of many persons 
who have no other means of judging of his reputability 
than the display of goods (and perhaps of breeding) 
which he is able to make while he is under their direct 
observation. 

The modern organisation of industry works in the 
samr direction also by "another line. The exigencies of 
the modern industrial system frequently place individ- 
uals and households in juxtaposition between whom there 
is little contact in any other sense than that of jux- 
taposition. One’s neighbours, mechanically speaking, 
often ate socially not one’s neighbours, or even acquaint- 
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ances ; and still their taanaien'i good opinion has a high, 
degree^of utility. The only practicable jneiyis of im- 
pressing one’s pecuniary ability on these unsympathetic 
observers of cfie’s everyday life is yn unremitting detfi- 
onstration of .^pi’ity to pay. In the modern community 
therc'is also a more frequent attendance at large gath- 
erings of people., to whom one’s everyday life is un- 
known ; in such places as churches, theatres,, ballrooms, 
hotels, parks, shops, and the like. In order to impress 
these transient observers, and to retain one’s self-com- 
placency under their observation, the signature of one’s 
pecuntafy strength should be written in characters 
which he who runs may read. It is evident, therefore, 
that the present trend of the envelopment is in the 
direction of heightening tha utility of conspicuous con- 
sumption as compared with leisure. 

It is also noticeable that the serviceability of con- 
sumption as’a means of repute, as well as the insistence 
on it ;ys an element of decency, is at its best in those 
portions of the community where the human contact 
of the individual is widest and the mobility of the popu- 
lation is greatest. Conspicuous consumption claims a 
relatively larger portion of the income of the urban 
than of the rural population, anif the claim is also more 
imperative. The result is that, in order to keep up a 
decent appearance, the former habitually live ha^d-to- 
mouth to a greater extent than the latter. So it qomes, 
for instance, that the American farmer and his wife and 
daughters are notoriously less moclish in their dress, 
as well as less urbane in tfieir manners, than the 
city artisan’s fartiily with ^n equal income. It is not 
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that the city population is by nature, much more eager 
for the peculiar complacency that comes of a conspicu- 
ous consumption, nor has the rural population 1/ess ro 
gard pecuniary Recency. But the provocation to this 
line of evidence, as-ovell as its transient’- effectiveness, 
are more decided iit the city. This m'ethod is therefore 
more readily resorted to, and in the struggle to outdu 
one another the city population push their normal 
standard of conspicuous consumption to a higher point, 
with the result that a relatively greater expenditure in 
this direction is required to indicate a given degree of 
pecuniary decency in the city. The requirement of 
conformity to this higher conventional standard becomes 
mandatory. The standard of decency is higher, class 
for class, and this requirement of decent appearance 
must be lived up to on pain of losing caste. 

Consumption becomes a larger element in the stand- 
ard of living in the city than in the country. Among 
the country population its place is to some exteqt taken 
by savings and home comforts known through the 
medium of neighbourhood gossip sufficiently to serve 
the like general purpose of pecuniary repute. These 
home comforts and the leisure indulged in — where the 
indulgence is found — 'are of course also in great part 
to be classed as items of conspicuous consumption; 
and much the same is }.o be said of the savings. The 
smaller amount of the savings laid by by the artisan 
class is no doubt due, in some measure, to the fact that 
in the case of the artisan the savings are a less effective 
means of advertisement, relative to the environment in 
which he is placed, than ar$, the savings of the people 
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living on farms and in tJleAsmu’ll villages. Among the 
latter, tVerybody’s affairs, especially everybody's pecuni- ■ 
ary status, are known to everybody else. Considered by 
itself simply — 1 taken in the first d^gcee — this added 
provocation to^vyhich the artisan and the urban labour- 
ing classes are exposed may not very ( seriously decrease 
tfce amount of sayings ; but in its cumulative action, 
through raising the standard of decent expenditure, its 
deterrent effect on the tendency to save cannot but be 
very great. 

A felicitous illustration of the manner in which this 
canon «of reputability works out its results is seen in 
the practice of driyn-drinking, “ treating,” and smoking 
in public places, which is customary among the labour- 
ers and handicraftsmen of t,hc towns, and among the 
lower middle class of the urban population generally. 
Journeymen printers may be named as a class among 
whom this form of conspicuous consumption has a 
great vogue, and among whom it carries with it certain 
well-marked consequences that are often deprecated. 
The peculiar habits of the class in this respect are com 
monly set down to some kind of an ill-defined moral 
deficiency with whych this class is credited, or to a 
morally deleterious influence wfiich their occupation 
is supposed to exert, in some unascertainable way, upon 
the men employed in it. The st^te of the case fo^the 
"men who work*in the composition and press rooms of 
the common run of printing-houses may be summed up 
a;? follows. Skill acquired in any printing-house or any 
city is easily turned to account in almost any other 
house or city ; thlt is to say, the inertia due to»special 
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training is slight-.’ Also^this* occupation requires more 
‘than the. average’ , of intelligence and general informa- 
tion, and the men employed in it are therefore ordinarily 
ifiore*r^ady than n\any others to take advantage of any 
slight variation in the demand for thejr )tbour from one 
place to another. ,The inertia due to' the home feeling 
is consequently also slight. At tl;c same time tc.e 
wages- in Jhe trade are high enough to make movement 
from place to place relatively easy. The result is a 
great mobility of the labour employed in printing ; per- 
haps greater than in any other equally well-defined and 
considerable body of workmen. These men -are con- 
stantly thrown in contact with new groups of acquaint- 
ances, with whom the relations established are transient 
or ephemeral, but whose .good opinion is valued none 
the less for the time being. The human proclivity to 
ostentation, reenforced by sentiments of goodfellowship, 
leads them to spend freely- in those directions which will 
best serve these needs. Here as elsewhere prescrip- 
tion seizes upon the custom as soon as it gains a vogue, 
and incorporates it in the accredited standard of de- 
cency. The rext step is to make this standard of 
decency the point of departure for, a new move in ad- 
vance in the same direction, — for there is no mmt in 
simple spiritless conformity to a standard of dissipation 
thaf-is lived up to as a matter of course by every one in 
the trade. 

The greater prevalence of dissipation among printers 
than among the average of workmen is accordingly 
attributable, at least in some measure, to the greater 
ease of movement and the. more transient character of 
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acquaintance and huma*i contact in this trade. But the. 
substantial ground of this high requirement *in dissipa- 
tion is.in t^he last analysis no other than that same pro- 
pensity for a manifestation of domifatfce and p^ctiniary 
decency wjiicij jnakes the French peaSant-proprietor 
parsifnonious and frugal, and indices the American 
Tnillionaire to fo^tnd colleges, hospitals and museums. 
If the canon of conspicuous consumption wqre not off- 
set to a considerable* extent by other features of human 
nature, alien to it, any saving should logically be impos- 
*sible for a population situated as tile artisan and labour- 
ing chaises of the cities arc «t present, however high 
fheir wages or their income might be. 

But there are other standards of repute £yid other, 
more or less imperative, canons of conduct, besides wealth 
and its manifestation, and some of these come in to ac- 
centuate or to qualify the broad, fundamental canon of 
conspicuous* waste. Under the simple test of effective 
ness for advertising, we should expect to find leisure and 
the conspicuous consumption of goods dividing the field 
of pecuniary emulation pretty evenly between them at 
the outset. Leisure might then be expected gradually 
to yield ground and<cnd to obsolescence as the economic 
development goes forward, and the community increases 
in size ; while the conspicuous consumption of goods 
, should gradually gain in importance, both abscAutely 
and relatively* until it had absorbed all the available 
product, leaving nothing over beyond a bare livelihood. 
$ut the actual course of development has been some- 
what different from this ideal scheme. Leisure held 
the first place at the start, snd came to hold a rtnk very 
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much above wasteful consumption of goods, both as a 
direct exponent ol wealth and as an element on the 
standard of decency, during the quasi-pcaceable culture. 
FromSlyit point onward, consumption has gained ground, 
until, at prcstfht, it unquestionably hqlds' the primacy, 
though it is still faii-from absorbing the entire margin of 
production above the subsistence minimum. 

The -early ascendency of leisure as a means of reputa- 
bility is traceable to the archaic ‘distinction between 
noble and ignoble employments. Leisure is honourable 
and becomes imperative partly because it shows exemp- 
tion from ignoble labour* The archaic differentiation 
into noble and ignoble classes is based on an invidious 
distinction between employments as honorific or de- 
basing ; and this traditional distinction grows into an 
imperative canon of decency during the early quasi- 
peaceable stage. Its ascendency is furthered by the 
fact that leisure is still fully as effective an* evidence of 
wealth as consumption. Indeed, so effective is if. in the 
relatively small and stable human environment to which 
the individual is exposed at that cultural stage, that, with 
the aid of the archaic tradition which deprecates all 
productive labour, it gives rise to a large impecunious 
leisure class, and it even tends to limit the production 
of the community’s industry to the subsistence mini- 
mum* This extreme inhibition of industry is avoided 
because slave labour, working under a cdmpiilsion more 
rigorous than that of reputability, is forced to turn, out 
a product in excess of the subsistence minimum of the 
working class. The subsequent relative decline in the 
use of ‘conspicuous leisure «as a basis of repute is due 
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partly to an increasing* r^latile effectiveness of con- 
sumption as an evidence of wealth j but, in,part it is 
traceable to another force, alien, and in some degree 
antagonistic, ta the usage of conspicuous waste* 

This alien factor is the instinat of workmanship. 
Other circumstances permitting, th^t instinct disposes 
lfien to look with/Jlvour upon productive efficiency and 
on whatever is of human use. It disposes, them to 
deprecate waste of Substance or effort. The instinct 
of workmanship is present in all men, and asserts itself 
*even under very adverse circumstances So that how- 
ever wasteful a given expenditure may be in reality, it 
must at least have»some colourable excuse in the way of 
an ostensible purpose The manner in which, under 
special circumstances, the instinct eventuates m a taste 
for exploit and an invidious discrimination between 
noble and ignoble classes has been indicated in an 
earlier chapter In so far as* it comes into conflict with 
the law, of conspicuous waste, the instinct of workman 
ship expresses itself not so much in insistence on sub- 
stantial usefulness as in an abiding sense of the odious 
ness and aesthetic impossibility of what is obviously 
futile, lleing of the nature of an instinctive affection, 
its guidance touches chiefly and immediately the obvious 
and apparent violations of its icquirements It is only 
Jess promptly and with less constraining force tWat it 
reaches such substantial violations of its requirements 
as ape appreciated only upon reflection 

So long as all labour contmues^to be performed ex 
elusively or usually by slaves, the baseness of all pro- 
ductive effort is too constantly and deterrently*present 
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. in the mind of men to alJlnv Vne instinct of workmanship 
seriously ,.to .take' effect in the direction of industrial 
usefulness; but when the quasi-peaceable stagey (with 
slave* y^ and status^ passes into the peaceable stage of 
industry (with wage labour and cash r p^\ment) the in- 
stinct comes more .effectively into play. It then begins 
aggressively to shape men's views 04 .what is meritori 
ous, and Qsserts itself at least as an auxiliary canon of 
self-complacency. All cxtraneous'-considerations apart, 
those persons (adults) are but a vanishing minority to- 
day who harbour no-inclination to the accomplishment of' 
some end, or who are not impelled of their own motion 
to shape some object or fact or relation for human us*. 
The propensity may in large measure be overborne by 
the more immediately constraining incentive to a reputa- 
ble leisure and an avoidance of indecorous usefulness, 
and it may therefore work itself out in make-belie\e 
only; as for instance in ".social duties," and in qua-i- 
artistic or quasi-scholarly accomplishments, in the care 
and decoration of the house, in sewing-circle activity or 
dress reform, in proficiency at dress, cards, yachting, 
golf, and various sports. But the fact that it may under 
stress of circumstances eventuate ip inanities no more 
disproves the presence of ‘ihe instinct than the reality 
of the brooding instinct is disproved by inducing a hen 
to si,' rin a nestful of china eggs. 

Thi-. latter-day uneasy reaching-out fee some form of* 
purposeful activity that shall at the same time not Ik; 
indecorously productive of either individual or collective 
gain marks a difference of attitude between the modern 
leisure flass and that of the qua-i-peaceablc stage. At 
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the earlier stage, .as whs «aid 'above, 'the all-dominating 
institution of slavery and status actell refystl^ssly to dis- 
countenance exertion directed to other than narrely 
predatory ends. It was still possible to fine* some 
habitual eipp/^yment for the inclination to action in the 
way of forcibleNiggression or repression directed against 
•hostile groups oj^lgainst the subject classes within the 
group; and this served to relieve the pressure and draw 
off the energy of the leisure class without a resort to 
actually useful, or even ostensibly useful employments. 
The practice of hunting also served the same purpose in 
some* degree. When the community developed into a 
•peaceful industrial organisation, and when fuller occu- 
pation of the land had reduced the opportunities for the 
hunt to an inconsiderable residue, the pressure of energy 
seeking purposeful employment was left to find an out- 
let in some other direction. The ignominy which at- 
taches to ifseful effort also entered upon a less acute 
phase. with the disappearance of compulsory labour ; 
and the instinct of workmanship then came to assert 
itself with more persistence and consistency. 

The line of least resistance has changed in some 
measure, and the energy which formerly found a vent 
in predatory activity, now in part takes the direction 
of some ostensibly useful end. Ostensibly purposeless 
leisure has come to be deprecated, especially qpmong 
that large portion of the leisure class whose plebeian 
orjgin acts to set them at variance with the tradition 
bf the otium cum dignitate. llut^ ^hat canon of reputa- 
bility which discountenances all employment that is of 
the nature of productive ^ffort is still at hand* and will 
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permit nothing beyond trfe mrst transient vogue to any 

employment tl?at i& substantially useful or productive. 

The consequence is that a change has been wrought in 

thfe conspicuous leisure practised by the^Ieisure class ; 

not so much irt substance as in form. AVeconciliation 

f • 

between the two conflicting requirement is effected by 
a resort to make-believe. Many ai ix,\ intricate polite*- 
observance^ and social duties of a ceremonial nature 
arc developed ; many organisation^ are founded, with 
some specious object of amelioration embodied in their 
official style and title*, there is much coming and going, 
and a deal of talk, to the end that the talker? may 
not have occasion to reflect bn what is the effectual* 
economic value of their traffic. And along with the 
make-believe of purposeful -employment, and woven in- 
extricably into its texture, there is commonly, if not 
invariably, a more or less appreciable clement of pur- 
poseful effort directed to some serious end. 

In the narrower sphere of vicarious leisure a .similar 
change has gone forward. Instead of simply passing 
her time in visible idleness, as in the best days of the 
patriarchal regime, the housewife of the advanced peace- 
able stage applies herself assiduously.to household cares. 
The salient features ol this development of domestic 
iervice have already been indicated. 

Thr nighout the entire evolution of conspicuous ex- 
penditure, whether of goods or of services Or human 
life, runs the obvious implication that in order to effect- 

t, 

ually mend the consumer’s good fame it must be aft 
expenditure of superfluities. In order to be reputable 
it must rf oe wasteful. No rry;rit would*accrue from the 
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consumption of the baJe accessaries 'of life, except by. 
comparison with the abjectly poor wno fall short even 
"of the. subsistence minimum: and no standard of bx- 
penditure couM result from such a /comparison. Accent 
the most pros.uc and unattractive level of decency. A 
standard of lif<NvWO t uld still be possible which should 
admit of invidioy^ comparison in other respects than 
that of opulence ; as, for instance, a comparispn in vari- 
ous directions in thfi manifestation of moral, physical, 
intellectual, or aesthetic force. Comparison in all these 
^directions is in vogue to-day ; and l*he comparison made 
in thc&e respects is commonly* so inextricably bound up 
with the pecuniary comparison as to be scarcely distin- 
guishable from the latter. This* is especially true as 
regards the currcpt rating of. expressions of intellectual 
and aesthetic force or proficiency ; so that we frequently 
interpret as aesthetic or intellectual a difference which 
in substance *is pecuniary onfy. 

The use of the term “ waste ” is in one respect an 
unfortunate one. As used in the speech of everyday 
life the word carries an undertone of deprecation. 
It is here used fo* want of a better term that will 
adequately describe the same range of motives and of 
phenomena, and it is not to be taken in an odious sense, 
jas implying an illegitimate expenditure of human prod- 
ucts or of humftn life. In the view of economic theory 
the .expenditure in question is no more and no less 
lc’gitimate than any other expendityre. It is here called 
“ waste ” because this expenditure does not serve human 
life or human well-being on t the whole, not bccahse it i9 
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waste or misdirection of ^ffo*t &: expenditure as viewed 
from the standpoint of the individual consumer who 
chooses it. If he chooses it, that disposes of tfye ques- 
tion Of its relatival utility to him, as eompared with 
other forms df consumption that woukPnot be depre- 
cated on account of their wastefulness. Whatever form 
of expenditure the consumer chooser,, or whatever end 
he seeks ,in making his choice, has utility to him by 
virtue of his preference. As setfn from the point of 
view of the individual consumer, the question of waste- 
fulness does not arise within the scope of economic' 
theory proper. The uss of the word “ waste ’’ as a 
technical term, therefore, implies no deprecation of th * 
motives or of the end’s sought by the consumer under 
this canon of conspicuous -waste. 

But it is, on other grounds, worth noting that the 
term “ waste ” in the language of everyday life implies 
deprecation of what is characterised as wasteful. This 
common-sense implication is itself an outcropping of 
the instinct of workmanship. The popular reproba- 
tion of waste goes to say that in order to be at peace 
with himself the common man must be able to see in 
any and all human effort and human enjoyment an 
enhancement of life and well being on the whole. In 
order to meet with unqualified approval, any eco- 
nomic fact must approve itself under the test of imper- 
sonal usefulness — usefulness as seen 'from the point 
of view of the gcnerically human. Relative or .com- 
petitive advantage of one individual in comparison with 
another docs not satisfy the economic conscience, and 
therefore competitive expenditure has not the approval 
of this conscience 
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In ^trict accuracy nbthiug Vhould^'be included unde? 
the head of conspicuous waste but such .exf^nditure as 
is incyrn^d on the ground of an invidious pecuniary 
comparison jBut in order to brinjg any given item'or 
element in, under this head it is not necessary that it 
should be recojVus^d as waste in tl)is sense by the per- 
son incurring tljt' expenditure It frequently happens 
that an element of the standard of hung wljich. set out 
with being ptimamy wasteful, ends with becoming, m 
the apprehension of the consumer, a necessary of life ; 
and it may in this way become as* indispensable as any 
othei'item of the consumer’s ^habitual expenditure As 
•items which son?etimcs* fall under this head, and are 
therefore available as illustrations of the manner in 
which this pimjiple applies, may be cued carpets and 
tapestries, silver table ’ service, waiter’s services, silk 
hats, starched linen, many articles of jewellery and of 
dress Th£ indispensability of these things after the 
habit and the convention have been formed, however, 
has little to say in the classification of expenditures as 
waste or not waste in the technical meaning of the 
word. The test to which all expenditure must be 
brought in an attompt to decide that point is the ques- 
tion whether it serves directly to enhance human life 
on the whole — whether it furthers the life process 
taken impersonally For this is the basis of aifcard of 
the instinct iff workmanship, and that instinct, is the 
court of final appeal in any question of economic truth 
or adequacy It is a question as, to the award rendered 
by a dispassionate common sense. The question is, 
therefore, not "whether, junder the existing* circuro- 
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stances of individual halAt and 'social custom, a given 
expenditure conduces to the particular consumer’^ grati- 
fication or peace of mind ; but whether, aside, from 
acquired, tastes and\ f rom the canons of u^age and con- 
ventional deceficy, its result is a net gain in comfort or 
in the fulness of life. Customary expenditure must be 
classed under the head of waste in siKar as the custom 1 
on which it rests is traceable to the habit of making an 
invidious pecuniary comparison - -ill so far as it is con- 
ceived that it could not have become customary and 
prescriptive without the backing of this principle of * 
pecuniary reputability or .relative economic success. 

It is obviously not necessary that a given object of- 
expenditure should be‘ exclusively wasteful in order to 
come in under the category of conspicuous waste. An 
article may be useful and wasteful both, and its utility 
to the consumer may be made up of use and waste in the 
most varying proportions. Consumable goods, and even 
productive goods, generally show the two elements in 
combination, as constituents of their utility; although, 
in a general way, the element of waste tends to pre- 
dominate in articles of consumption, while the contrary 
is true of articles designed for productive use. Even 
in articles which appear at first glance to serve for pure 
ostentation only, it is always possible to detect the 
presence of some, at least ostensible, useful purpose; 
and op the other hand, even in special machinery and 
tools contrived for some particular industrial process, 
as well as in the rudest appliances of human industry, 
the traces of conspicuous waste, or at least of the habit 
of ostentation, usually becoipe evident on a close scru- 
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tiny. ^It would bp halarious'to assert that a useful, 
purpose is ever absent from the utility of .an}; article or 
'of any ^er^ice, however obviously its prime purpose and 
chief element /is conspicuous wastc»; and it wojKd be 
only less hazardous to assert of any primarily useful 
product that tl\ element of wasters in no way con* 
fcerned in its vaV^, immediately or remotely- 
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THK PE< I'NIARY STANDARD "i<V LIVING 

For the great body of the people in any modern 
community, the proximate ground of expenditure in 
excess of what is required for physical comfort is nob 
a conscious effort to excel in the expensivenfss of 
their visible consumption, so much, as*it is a desire 
to live up to the conventional standard of decency in 
the amount and grade of goods consumed. This de- 
sire is not guided by a rigidly invariable standard, 
which must be lived up to, and beyond which there 
is no incentive to go. The standard is flexible ; and 
especially it is indefinitely extensible, if only time is 
allowed for habituation to any increase in pecuniary 
ability and for acquiring facility in the new and 
larger scale of expenditure that follows such an in- 
crease. It is much more difficult to recede from a 
scale of expenditure once adopted than it is to ex- 
tend the accustomed scale in response to an accession 
of wealth. Many items of customary expenditure prove 
on analysis to be almost purely wastefql, and they are* 
therefore honorific only, but after they have once been 
incorporated into the scale of decent consumption, and so 
have become an integral part of one’s scheme of life, it 
is quite hard to give up these as it it to give up many 
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items that conduce dirtied}; to Ane’s physical comfort, or 
even that may be necessary to life and health. That is 
to say, the conspicuously wasteful honorific expenditure 
that confers spiritual well-being m$iy .become mere in- 
dispensable than much of that expenditure wlfich min- 
isters to the \<Dwer” wants of physical well-being or 
Sustenance only. # «\h is notoriously just as difficult to 
recede from a “high” standard of living as it is to 
lower a standard which is already relatively low; al- 
though in the former case the difficulty is a moral one, 
while in the latter it may involve .a material deduction 
from. the physical comforts o/ life. 

, Hut while retrpgression is difficult, a fresh advance 
in conspicuous expenditure is relatively easy; indeed, 
it takes place almost as a matter of course. fn the rare 
cases where it occurs, a*failure to increase one’s visible 
consumption when the means for an increase are at 
hand is felt jn popular apprehension to call for explana- 
tion, and unworthy motives of miserliness are imputed 
to those who fall shoit in this respect. A prompt re- 
sponse to the stimulus, on the other hand, is accepted 
as the normal effect. This suggests that the standard 
of expenditure which commonly guides our efforts is 
not the average, ordinary expenditure already achieved ; 
it is an ideal of consumption that lies just beyond our 
reach, or to reach which requires some strain. The 
motive is emulation — the stimulus of an invidious com- 
parison which prompts us to outdo those with whom we 
tire* in the habit of classing oursclvvs. Substantially the 
same proposition is expressed* in* the commonplace re- 
mark that each f lass envie^s atyl emulates the c^ass next 
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above it in the social s- ale, \vl ile it rarely compares 
itself with those below or with those who are consider, 
ab’y in advance. That is to say, in other words, our 
standard of decencv in expenditure, as in other ends ol 
emulation, is set by the usage of those next above us 
in reputability ; until, in this way, especially in any 
community where class distinctions a;., somewhat vague, 
all canons of reputability and decency, and all standards 
of consumption, arc traced back -by insensible grada- 
tions to the usages and habits of thought of the highest 
social and pecuniary .class — the wealthy leisure class. 

It is for this class to determine, in general outline, 
what scheme of life the community shall accept as 
decent or honorific ; and it is their office by precept 
and example to set forth this scheme of 'social salvation 
in its highest, ideal form. But the higher leisure class 
can exercise this quasi-saccrdotal office only under cer- 
tain material limitations. The class cannot at discre- 
tion effect a sudden revolution or reversal of the popular 
habits of thought with respect to any of these ceremo- 
nial requirements. It takes time for any change to per- 
meate the mass and change the habitual attitude of the 
people ; and especially it takes time to change the habits 
of those classes that ate socially more remote from the 
radiant body. The process is slower where the m'obility 
of th“ population is less or where the intervals between 
the several classes are wider and more abrupt. But if 
time be allowed, the scope of the discretion of the lei- 
sure class as regards' questions of form and detail in the 
community’s scheme of life is large; while as regards 
the substantial principles of reputability, the changes 
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which jt can effect lie vtfthui a ^narrov/ margin of toler- 
ance. Its example and precept carries the for^ce of pre- ‘ 
‘scription for all classes below it ; but in working out the 
precepts whicb^are handed down as ^governing thewform 
and method of reputability — in shaping the usages and 
the spiritual attVpde of the lower classes — this author 
fcative prescriptio^constantly works under the selective 
guidance of the canon of conspicuous waste, # tempered 
in varying degree by*the instinct of workmanship. To 
these norms is to be added another broad principle of 
human nature — the predatory animus — which in point 
of generality and of psychological content lies between 
Wie two just named. The effect of the latter in shaping 
the accepted scheme of life is yet -to be discussed. 

The canon ot‘ reputability, then, must adapt itself to 
the economic circumstances, the traditions, and the 
degree of spiritual maturity of the particular class 
whose scheme of life it is te regulate. It is especially 
to be noted that however high its authority and how- 
ever true to the fundamental requirements of reputa- 
bility it may have been at its inception, a specific 
formal observance can under no circumstances maintain 
itself in force if witfi the lapse of time or on its trans- 
mission to a lower pecuniary class it is found to run 
counter to the ultimate ground of decency among civil- 
ised peoples, namely, serviceability for the purpose of 
an invidious comparison in pecuniary success. 

Ifc is evident that these canons of expenditure have 
much to say in determining the* standard of living 
for any community and for any class. It is no less 
evident that thd standardjof ‘living which prevails at 
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any time or at an\ given social ’altitude will in its turn 
have much to say as to the forms which honorific ex- 
penditure will take, and as to the degree to which this 
■'-higher” need wi" dominate a people’*' consumption. 
In this 'respect the control exerted by the accepted 
standard of living is chiefly of a nerdtive character; 
it acts almost solely to prevent rec*;ssion from a scale 
of conspicuous expenditure that has once become 
habitual. 

A standard of living is of the nature of habit. It 
is an habitual scale and method of responding to given 
stimuli. The difficulty : n the way of receding from 
an accustomed standard is the difficulty of breaking 
a habit that has once been formed. The relative facil- 
ity with which an advance in the standard is made 
means that the life process is a process of unfolding 
activity and that it will readily unfold in a new direction 
whenever and wherever the resistance to stlf-expression 
decreases. But when the habit of expression along such 
a given line of low resistance has once been formed, the 
discharge will seek the accustomed outlet even after 
a change has taken place in the environment whereby 
the external resistance has appreciably risen. That 
heightened facility of expression in a given direction 
which is called habit may offset a considerable increase 
in thi resistance offered by external circumstances to 
the unfolding of life in the given direction. As between 
the various habits, or habitual modes and directions of 
expression, which gb to make up an individual’s standard 
of living, there is an appreciable difference in point 
of persistence under counteracting cPrcumstances and 
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In poijit of tne degree* or. un'perativtness with which 
the discharge seeks a given direction. 

• That is to sav, in the language of current economic 

9 % 

theory, while ynen are reluctant t<^ ratrench thrar eic- 
penditures in any direction, they are more feluctant 
to retrench in ^ome directions than^ in others ; so that 
•vhile any accustcAted consumption is reluctantly given 
up, there are certain lines of consumption which are 
given up with relati’iely extreme reluctance. The arti- 
cles or forms of consumption to which the consumer 
•clings with the greatest tenacity, are commonly the 
so-called necessaries of life, ,or the subsistence mini- 
9ium. The subsistence minimum is of course not 
a rigidly determined allowance ef goods, definite and 
invariable in kind and quantity ; but for the purpose 
in hand it may be taken to comprise a certain, more 
or less definite, aggregate of consumption required for 
the maintenance of life. This minimum, it may be 
assumed, is ordinarily triven up last in case of a progres- 
sive retrenchment of expenditure. That is to say, in 
a general. way, the most ancient and ingrained of the 
habits which govern the individual’s life — those habits 
that touch his existence as an organism — are the most 
persistent and imperative. * Beyond these come the 
higher* wants — later-formed habits of the individual 
or the race — in a somewhat irrqgular and by no xieans 
■invariable gradation. Some of these higher wants, as 
for ^instance the habitual use of certain stimulants, or 
the need of salvation (in the eschatological sense), or of 
good repute, may in some caseS take precedence of the 
lower or more 'elementarr wants. In gcn<yal, the 
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longer the habituation, ‘’the jnove unbroken the„habi^ 
and the more nearly it coincides with previous habitual 
lovms of the life process, the more persistently will the 
g. : verr habit assart ^itself. The habit will be stronger 
if the particular traits of human nature which its action 
involves, or the particular aptitudes tlyat find expreise 
in it, are traits or aptitudes that are^ready largely and 
profoundly concerned in the life process or that are 
intimately bound up with the lifo history of the par- 
ticular racial stock. 

The varying degrees of ease with which different 
habits are formed by different persons, as well ns the 
varying degrees of reluctance with which different 
habits are given up, goes to say that the formation of 
specific habits is not a matter of length of habituation 
simply. Inherited aptitudes and traits of temperament 
count for quite as much as length of habituation in de- 
ciding what range of habits will come to dominate any 
individual’s scheme of life. And the prevalent type of 
transmitted aptitudes, or in other words the type of 
temperament belonging to the dominant ethnic clement 
in any community, will go far to decide what will be 
the scope and form of expression pf the community’s 
habitual life process. IIow greatly the transmitted 
idiosyncracics of aptitude may count in the way of a 
rapidcand definitive formation of habit in individuals is 
illustrated by the extreme facility with, which an all-’ 
dominating habit of alcoholism is sometimes formed ; 
or in the similar flicility and the similarly inevitable 
formation of a habit of devout observances in the case 
of persons gifted with a "spatial aptitude in that direo 
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tion. yviuch the same leaning* attaches to that pecul- 
iar facility of habituation to a.specific humajj environ- 
ment that js called romantic love. 

Men differ ip respect of transmitted* aptitudes, or in 
respect of the relative facility with whioh thtfy unfold 
their .life acti^y in particular directions; and the 
habits which coii^dide with or proceed upon a relatively 
strong specific aptitude or a relatively great specific 
facility of expression become of great consequence to 
the man’s well-being. The part played by this element 
\)f aptitude in determining the relative tenacity cf the 
several habits which constitute the standard of living 
goes to explain the extretne reluctance with which men 
give up any habitual expenditure in the way of con- 
spicuous consumption. Thp aptitudes or propensities 
to which a habit of this 1 kind is to be referred as its 
ground are those aptitudes whose exercise is comprised 
in emulation ; and the propensity for emulation — for 
invidious comparison - - is of ancient growth and is a 
pervading trait of human nature. It is easily called 
into vigorous activity in any new form, and it asserts 
itself with great insistence under any form under which 
it has once found habitual expression. When the indi 
vidual has once formed the habit* of seeking expression 
in a given line of honorific expenditure, — when a given 
^set of stimuli have come to be habitually respon«ted to 
in activity of a*given kind and direction under the guid- 
ance of these alert and deep-reaching propensities of 
emulation, — it is with extreme reltictanee that such an 
habitual expenditure is given *up. And on the other 
hand, whenever In accessiAi o I pecuniary strength puts 
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.the individual in & position to ufcfold his life process in 
'larger scope and with additional reach, the ancient pro* 
petisities of the race will assert themselves in determin- • 
isg t* e direction wjiich the new unfolding of life is to 
take. And those propensities which are already actively 
in the field under s^me related form of 9/pression, which 
are aided by the pointed suggestion^fforded by a cur* 
rent accredited scheme of life, and for the exercise of 
which the material means and opportunities are readily 
available, — these will especially have much to say in 
shaping the form and direction in which the new access 
sion to the individual’s aggregate force will assert, itself. 
That is to say, in concrete terms, in any community 
where conspicuous consumption is an element of the 
scheme of life, an increase, in an individual's ability to 
pay is likely to take the form of an expenditure for some 
accredited line of conspicuous consumption. 

With the exception of the instinct of self-preservation, 
the propensity for emulation is probably the strongest 
and most alert and persistent of the economic motives 
proper. In an industrial community this propensity for 
emulation expresses itself in pecuniary emulation ; and 
this, so far as regards the Western civilised communities 
of the present, is virtually fcquivalent to saying that it 
expresses itself in some form of conspicuous* waste. 
The seed of conspicuous waste, therefore, stands ready 
to absorb any increase in the community’s industrial* 
efficiency or output of goods, after the most elementary 
physical wants havt: been provided for. Where this 
result does not follow, 'under modern conditions, the 
reason for the discrepancy if commonly to be sought in 
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a ratf^ of increase in t*he individual’s wealth too rapid 
for the habit of expenditure tc\ keep abreast of it ; or if 

^ I 

• may be tl^at the individual in question defers the con- 
spicuous consumption of the increment to a late * date 
— ordinarily with a view to heightening the spectacular 
effect of the aggregate expenditure contemplated. As 
•increased indust|;A.l efficiency makes it possible to pro- 
cure the means of livelihood with less labour, tlpe ener- 
gies of the industries members of the community are 
bent to the compassing of a higher result in conspicu- 
ous expenditure, rather than slackened to a more com- 
fortable pace. . The strain is pot lightened as industrial 
efficiency increases and ftiakcs a lighter strain possible, 
but the increment of output is turned to use to meet 
this want, which is indefipitely expansible, after the 
manner commonly imputed in economic theory to higher 
or spiritual wants. It is owing chiefly to the presence 
of this element in the standard of living that J. S. Mil! 
was able to say that “ hitherto it is questionable if all 
the mechanical inventions yet made have lightened the 
day’s toil* of any human being." 

The accepted standard of expenditure in the com- 
munity or in the, class to which a person belongs 
largely determines what his' standard of living will be. 
It does this directly by commending itself to his com- 
mon sense as right and good, .through his haWtually 
contemplating *it and assimilating the scheme of % life in 
whiph it belongs ; but it docs so also indirectly through 
popular insistence on conformity td the accepted scale 
of expenditure as a matter of ‘propriety, under pain of 
disestcem and cfetracism. |To* accept and practise the 
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.standard of living *which«is in vbgueis both ag^eable 
and expedient, commonly to the point of being indis- 
pensable to personal comfort and to success in life. • 
The standard of Jiving of any class, so f^r as concerns 
the element ot conspicuous waste, is commonly as high 
as the earning capacity of the class witf permit — with* 
a constant tendency to go higher. Tkp effect upon thd 

serious.activities of men is therefore to direct them with 
• • , 
great singleness of purpose to the largest possible acqui- 
sition of wealth, and to discountenance work that brings 
no pecuniary gain. * At the same time the effect on* 
consumption is to concentrate it upon the lines .which 
are most patent to the observers whose good opinion is 
sought; while the inclinations and aptitudes whose exer- 
cise does not involve a honorific expenditure of time or 

« 

substance tend to fall into abeyance through disuse. 

Through this discrimination in favour of visible con- 
sumption it has come about that the domestic life of 
most classes is relatively shabby, as compared with the 
eclat of that overt portion of their life that is carried on 
before the eyes of observers. As a secondary conse- 
quence of the same discrimination, people habitually 
screen their private life from observation. So far as 
concerns that portion of t*heir consumption that may 
without blame be carried on in secret, they withdraw 
from «ull contact with, their neighbours. Hence the 
exclusiveness of people, as regards their domestic* 
life, in most of the industrially developed communi- 
ties ; and hence, b/ remoter derivation, the habit »f 
privacy and reserve that is so large a feature in the 
code of proprieties of the better classes in all commit- 
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nitics.y The low birthrate of *the classes upon whom, 
the requirements of reputable expenditure fall with' 

’ f 

■great urgency is likewise traceable to the exigen- 

cies of a standard of living based on,conspicuous ’fastc. 

The conspicuous consumption, and the consequent in- 
creased expense, required in the reputable maintenance 
^f a child is ver^ ‘considerable and acts as a powerful 
deterrent. It is probably the most effectual t of the 
Malthusian prucfentinl checks. 

The effect of this factor of the standard of living, both 
•in the way of retrenchment in the obscurer elements of 
consumption that go to physical comfort and mainte- 
nance, and also in the paucity or absence of children, is 
perhaps seen at its best among* the classes given to 
scholarly pursuits. Because of a presumed superiority 
and scarcity of the gifts and attainments that character- 
ise their life, these classes are by convention subsumed 
under a higher social grade than their pecuniary grade 
should warrant. The scale of decent expenditure in 
their case is pitched correspondingly high, and it 
consequently leaves an exceptionally narrow margin 
disposable for the other ends of life. By force of cir- 
cumstances, their o,wn habitual sense of what is good 
and right in these matters, aS well’ as the expectations of 
the coilimunity in the way of pecuniary decency among 
the learned, are excessively higl) — as measured %v the 
’prevalent degree of opulence and earning capacity of 
the class, relatively to the non-scholarly classes whose 
social equals they nominally are. in any modern com- 
munity where there is no priestly monopoly of these 
occupations, the* people oj scholarly pursuits. are un- 
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.avoidably thrown', into ‘contact* with classes tfyit 
pecuniarily their superiors. The high standard of pecu- 
niary decency in force among these superior, classes is 
tranrfused among ^he scholarly classes ^vith but little 

mitigation of its rigour ; and as a consequence there is 

$ 0 • 

no class of the conynunity that spends a larger propor- 
tion of its substance in conspicuous Mjste than these. * 



CHAPTER VI 


l'h? I’klARY (ANON’S OF TASTE 

The caution has* already been repeated more than 
once, that while the regulating norm of consumption is 
•in large part the requirement of conspicuous waste, it 
must»not be understood tha 1 ; the motive on which the 
consumer acts in any g'fvcn case is this principle in its 
bald, unsophisticated form. Ordinarily his motive is a 
wish to conform to established usage, to avoid unfavour- 
able notice and comment, to live up to the accepted 
canons of decency in the kind, amount, and grade of 
goods consumed, as well as in the decorous employment 
of his Jitne and effort. In the common run of cases 
this sense of prescriptive usage is present in the motives 
of the cryisumer and exerts a direct constraining force, 
especially as regards consumption carried on under 
the eyes of observers. But a considerable element of 
prescriptive expensiveness *is observable also in con- 
sumption that docs not in any appreciable degree be- 
come known to outsiders — as, for instance, artiSies of 
underclothing, .some articles of food, kitchen utensils, 
andpthcr household apparatus designed for service rather 
than for evidence. In all such useful articles a close 
scrutiny will discover certain features which add to the 
cost and enhance the comnjercvil value of the goods in 
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question, but do ntft proportionately inciease the service 
ability of these articles for the material purposes which 
alone they ostensibly are designed to serve. f 

‘TJiftder the selective surveillance of the law of con. 
spicuous waste there grows up a code of accredited 
canons of consumption, the effect of wnich is to hold’ 
the consumer up to a standard of rd^pensiveness and 1 
wastefulness in his consumption of goods and in his em< 
ployment of time and effort. This growth of prescrip, 
tive usage has an immediate effect upon economic life, 
but it has also an indirect and remoter effect upon con.' 
duct in other respects as well. Habits of thought: with 
respect to the expression of life in any given direction 
unavoidably affect the -habitual view of what is good and 
right in life in other directions also. In the organic 
complex of habits of thought 'which make up the sub- 
stance of an individual’s conscious life the economic 
interest does not lie isolated and distinct from all other 
interests. Something, for instance, has already been 
said of its relation to the canons of reputability. 

The principle of conspicuous waste guides the forma- 
tion of habits of thought as to what is honest and repu. 
table in life and in commodities. Ir so doing, this prin- 
ciple will traverse other norms of conduct which do not 
primarily have to do with the code of pecuniary honour, 
but wfiiich have, directly or incidentally, an economic 
significance of some magnitude. So tho canon of hon- 
orific waste may, immediately or remotely, influence the 
sense of duty, the s&nse of beauty, the sense of utility, 
the sense of devotional' or ritualistic fitness, and the 
scientific sense of truth 1 . 
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It \ scarcely necessary to gd into ,*a discussion here 
of the particular points at which, or the particular man; 
•ner in whiph, the canon of honorific expenditure habitu- 
ally traverses the canons of moral copdoct. The n&tter 
is one which has received large attention and illustration 

at thq hands oi those whose office .it is to watch and 
• * | 

Admonish with ^erpect to any departures from the 
accepted code of morals. In modern coipmynities, 
where the dominant Economic and legal feature of the 
community’s life is the institution of private property, 
bne of the salient features of the oode of morals is the 
sacredness of property. There needs no insistence or 
illustration to gain asserlt to the proposition that the 
habit of holding private property* inviolate is traversed 
by the other habit of seeking wealth for the sake of the 
good repute to be gained through its conspicuous con- 
sumption. Most offences against property, especially 
offences of an appreciable magnitude, come under this 
head. It is also a matter of common notoriety and by- 
word that in offences which result in a large accession 
of property to the offender he does not ordinarily incur 
the extreme penalty or the extreme obloquy with which 
his offence would ba visited on the ground of the naive 
moral code alone. The thief' or swindler who has gained 
great wealth by his delinquency has a better chance 
than the small thief of escaping the rigorous penSty of 
the law ; and same good repute accrues to him frpm his 
increased wealth and from his spending the irregularly 
acquired possessions in a seemly mhnner. A well-bred 
expenditure of his booty especially appeals with great 
effect to persons t)f a cultiv |ted*sense of the proprieties. 
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.and goes far to mitigate the sense} of moral turpitude with 
which his,. dereliction is„viewed by them. It may be 
noted also — and it is more immediately to th'- point — 
tkat^ve are all inclined to condone an qffence against 
property in the case of a man whose motive is the 

< i , 

worthy one of providing the means of a <•' decent” man- 
ner of life for his wife and children. „ ‘■Jjf it is added that 
the wife has been “nurtured in the lap of luxury,” that 
is accepted as an additional exten lating circumstance. 
That is to say, we are prone to condone such an offence 
where its aim is the honorific one of enabling the 
offender’s wife to perform for him such an amonnt of 
vicarious consumption of time and substance as is de 
manded by the standard of pecuniary decency. In such 
a case the habit of approving the accustomed degree of 
conspicuous waste traverses the habit of deprecating 
violations of ownership, to the extent even of sometimes 
leaving the award of praise or blame uncertain. This 
is peculiarly true where the dereliction involves an 
appreciable predatory or piratical element. 

This topic need scarcely be pursued farther here ; 
but the remark may not be out of place that all that 
considerable body of morals that . clusters about the 
concept of an inviolable ownership is itself a psycho- 
logical precipitate of the traditional meritoriousness of 
wealth. And it should, be added that this wealth which 
is held r sacred is valued primarily for the sake of the 
good repute to be got through its conspicuous .con- 
sumption. 

The bearing of pecuniary decency upon the scientific 
spirit ox the quest of knowledge will be taken up in 
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somkOtJetail in a separate chapter. Also as regards the. 
sense Vf devout or ritual me r it and adequacy in this 
connection, little need be said in this place. That topic 
will also come up incidentally in a later chapter. ‘Still, 
this usage of honorific expenditure has aiuch'lo say in 
shaping populai-tastes as to what is right and meritorious 
In sacred matters, and the bearing of the principle of 
conspicuous waste upon some of the commpnplace 
devout observances 4 and conceits may therefore be 
pointed out. 

Obviously, the canon of conspicuous waste is account- 
able for a great portion of what may be called devout 
consumption , as, eg , the consumption of sacred edifices, 
vestments, and other goods of the same class. Even m 
those modern cults to whos? divinities is imputed a pre- 
dilection for temples not built with hands, the sacred 
buildings and the other properties of the cult are con- 
structed and decorated with some view to a reputable 
degree pf wasteful expenditure And it needs but little 
either of observation oi introspection — and either will 
serve the* turn — to assure us that the expensive splen- 
dour of the house of worship has an appreciable uplifting 
and mellowing effevet upon the worshipper’s frame of 
mind It will serve to enforce tlie same fact if we re- 
flect upon the sense of abject shamefulness with which 
any evidence of indigence or squalor about theVacred 
place affects all beholders The accessories $1 any 
devout observance should be pecuniarily above re- 
proach. This requirement is imitative, whatever latt 
tude may be allowed with regard to these accessoues 
in point of aesthetic or ot^er serviceability. 
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. It may also be place to notice that in all cojeifnuni 
ties, especially in neighbourhoods where the standard of 
pecuniary decency for dwellings is not high- the local 
sanctuary is more ornate, more conspicuously wasteful in 
its architecture and decoration, than the dwelling-houses 
of the congregation. This is true of nearly all denomi- 
nations and cults, whether Christian Pagan, but it is 
true in a peculiar degree of the older and maturer cults. 
At the same time the sanctuary commonly contributes 
little if anything to the physical comfort of the members. 
Indeed, the sacred structure not only serves the physical 
well-being of the members to but a slight extent, ar> com- 
pared with their humbler dwelling-houses ; but it is feP 
by all men that a right and enlightened sense of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good demands that in all 
expenditure on the sanctuary Anything that might serve 
the comfort of the worshipper should be conspicuously 
absent. If any element of comfort is admitted in the 
fittings of the sanctuary, it should at least be scrupu- 
lously screened and masked under an ostensible austerity. 
In the most reputable latter-day houses of worship, where 
no expense is spared, the principle of austerity is carried 
to the length of making the fittings of the place a means 
of mortifying the flesh,* especially in appearance. There 
are few persons of delicate tastes in the matter of devout 
consumption to whom this austerely wasteful discomfort 
docs not appeal as intrinsically right and. good. Devout 
consumption is of the nature of vicarious consumption. 
This canon of devout austerity is based on the pecuni- 
ary reputability of conspicuously wasteful consumption, 
backed by the principle that vicarious consumption 
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shooJ^ conspicuously not conduce to the comfort of 
the vrttarious consumer. ( * 

The sanctuary and its fittings have something of this 
austenty in ah the cults in which the saint or divinity 
to whom the sanctuary pertains is not conceited to be 
’present and mAe personal use of the property for the 
gratification of f i various tastes imputed to him The 
character of the sacred paraphernalia is somewhat dif- 
ferent in this respect in those cults where the habits of 
life imputed to the divinity more nearl) approach those 
of an earthly patmrchal potentate — where he is con- 
ceived to make use of these consumable goods in per- 
son In the latter case* the sanctuaty and its fittings 
take on moie of the fashion given to goods destined for 
the conspicuous consumption of a temporal master or 
owner On the other hand, where the sacred apparatus 
is simply emplojed in the divinit\’> service, that is to 
siy, wheie it* is consumed vicinously on his account by 
his servants, theie the sacied propeities take the char- 
acter suited to goods th » are destined for vicarious con- 
sumption/>nlv 

In the litter case the sanctuaiv and the sicred ap- 
paritus are so contrived as not to enhance the comfoit 
oi fulness of life of the vicarious consumei, oi at any 
rate not to tonve\ t ht impression that the end of tht lr 
consumption is the consumei 's comtoit For tftfc end 
of vicauous consumption is to enlnnce, not the fulness 
of li£p of the consumer, but the pecuimr) icpute of the 
mastei for whose beho>f the eonsiftuption tikes place 
Iheiefore pnestly vestments are notououslv expensive, 
ornate, and inconvenient, find, in the cults where the 
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.priestly servitor t?f the divinity is not conceited to 
serve him, in the capacity of consort, they are of/an aus* 
tere, comfortless fashion. And such it is felt chat they 
should be. r 

It is hot only in establishing a devout standard of 
decent expensiveness that the principle f, i waste invades 
the domain of the canons of ritu.d Serviceability. It 
touches ttye ways as well as the means, and draws on 
vicarious leisure as well as on vicarious consumption. 
Priestly demeanour at its best is aloof, leisurely, perfunc- 
tory, and uncontaminated with suggestions of sensuous 
pleasure. This holds true, in different degrees of 
course, for the different cults and denominations; hu* 
in the priestly life of all anthropomorphic cults the 
marks of a vicarious consumption of time are visible. 

The same pervading canon of vicarious leisure is also 
visibly present in the exterior details of devout observ- 
ances and need only be pointed out in order to become 
obvious to all beholders. All ritual has a notable ten- 
dency to reduce itself to a rehearsal of formulas. This 
development of formula is most noticeable ip the ma- 
turer cults, which have at the same time a more aus- 
tere, ornate, and severe priestly life and garb ; but it is 
perceptible also in the forms and methods of worship of 
the newer and fresher sects, whose tastes in respect of 
priesto, vestments, and sanctuaries are less exacting. 
The rehearsal of the service fthc term “service” carries 
a suggestion significant for the point in question) g, rows 
more perfunctory a $ the cult gains in age and consist- 
ency, and this perfunctoriness of the rehearsal is very 
pleasing, to the correct devefcit taste. 'And with a good 
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reas^A for the tact ot its beinjj perfunctory goes to say, 
pointedly that the master for yrhom it is performed is’ 
•exalted ^hove the vulgar need of actually proficuous 
service on the part of his servants.^ They are urprqfi- 
table servants, and there is a honorific ijnplicmtion for 
their master ;ji their remaining unprofitable. It is 
•needless to poir/out the close an*alogy at this point 
between the priestly office and the office of the foot- 
man. It is pleasir\g to our sense of what is fitting 
in these matters, in either case, to recognise in the 
obvious peifunctoriness of the service that it is a pro 
forma execution only. Thete should be no show of 
agility or of dexterous manipulation in the execution of 
the priestly office, such as might, suggest a capacity for 
turning off the’work. 

In all this there is of course an obvious implication as 
to the temperament, tastes, propensities, and habits of 
life imputed to the divinity by worshippers who live 
under the tradition of these pecuniary canons of reputa- 
bility. Through its p rvading men’s habits of thought, 
the principle of conspicuous waste has coloured the wor- 
shippers’ notions of the divinity and of the relation in 
which the human subject stands to him. It is of course 
in the more naive cults that* this ’suffusion of pecuniary 
beauty*is most patent, but it is visible throughout. All 
peoples, at whatever stage of culture or degre^jf en- 
lightenment, a^e fain to eke out a sensibly scant^degree 
of {yithentic information regarding the personality and 
habitual surroundings of their divinities. In so calling 
in the aid of fancy to enrich aftd fill in their picture of 
the divinity’s presence an<? manner of life they habitu- 
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ally impute to hipi such traits ‘as go to make 1$? their 
ideal of p worthy man. And in seeking coryimunion 
with the divinity the ways and means of approach are 
assiviiilated as nearly as may be to the divine ideal that 
is in mdn’s minds at the time. It is felt that the divine 
presence is entered with the best gra/*e, and with the 
best effect, according to certain aqcbMed methods anu 
with the^ accompaniment of certain material circum- 
stances which in popular apprehension are peculiarly 
consonant with the divine nature. This popularly 
accepted ideal of the bearing and paraphernalia ade- 
quate to such occasion^ of communion is, of course, 
to a good extent shaped by ‘the popular apprehension 
of what is intrinsically worthy and beautiful in human 
carriage and surroundings, on all occasions of dignified 
intercourse. It would on this account be misleading to 
attempt an analysis of devout demeanour by referring 
all evidences of the presence of a pecuniary standard of 
reputability back directly and baldly to the underlying 
norm of pecuniary emulation. So it would also be mis- 
leading to ascribe to the divinity, as popularly ^conceived, 
a jealous regard for his pecuniary standing and a habit 
of avoiding and condemning sqvalid situations and 
surroundings simply 'becahse they are under grade in 
the pecuniary respect. 

Arfu still, after all allowance has been made, it ap- 
pears ,that the canons of pecuniary reputability do, 
directly or indirectly, materially affect our notiopi of 
the attributes of dif inity, as well as our notions of what 
are the fit and adequate manner and circumstances of 
divine communion. It ,is fdlt that thtf divinity must be 
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of aVfcculiarly serene and leisurely ljfabit of life. And, 
whenever his local habitation js pictured in .poetic im-* 

• agery, fc edification or in appeal to the devout fancy, 

• * 

the devout word-painter, as a matter of course, brings 
out before his auditors’ imagination a Jhrowe with a 
profusion of t. c insignia of opulence and power, and 
•surrounded by /great number of* servitors. In the 
common run of such presentations of the celestial 
abodes, the office o£»this corps of servants is a vicari- 
ous leisure, their time and efforts being in great meas- 
ure taken up with an industrially unproductive rehearsal 
of the meritorious characteristics and exploits of the 
divinity ; while the background of the presentation is 
filled with the shimmer of the precious metals and of 
the more expensive varieties of precious stones. It is 
only in the crasser expressions of devout fancy that this 
intrusion of pecuniary canons into the devout ideals 
reaches such an extreme. An extreme case occurs in 
the devout imagery of the negro population of the 
South. Their word-painters are unable to descend to 
anything.cheaper than gold ; so that in this case the 
insistence on pecuniary beauty gives a startling effect 
in yellow, — such as would be unbearable to a soberer 
taste. Still, there is probably no cult in which ideals 
of pecuniary merit have not been called in to supple- 
ment the ideals of ceremonial adequacy tha^ guide 
men’s conception of what is right in the matter of 
sacred apparatus. 

• Similarly it is felt — and the sentiment is acted upon 
^-that the priestly servitors of the divinity should not 
engage in industrially productive work ; that .work of 
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,any kind — any employment which is of tangible ^inan 
use — must not be carried on in the divine pres^-ice, or 
within the precincts of the sanctuary ; that^, -whoever • 
comae into the presence should come cleansed* of all 
profane industrial features in his apparel or person, 
and should come cjad in garments of n^ore than every- 
day expensiveness ; 'that on holidays* sbji apart in honour* 
of or for communion with the divinity no work that is 
of human use should be performed by ‘any one. Even 
the remoter, lay dependants should render a vicarious 
leisure to the extent fit one day in seven. * 

In all these deliverance;* of men’s uninstructed .sense 
of what is fit and proper in devout observance and in 
the relations of the divinity, the effectual presence of 
the canons'ot pecuniary reputability is obvious enough, 
whether these canons have had the'ir effect on the 
devout judgment in this respect immediately or at the 
second remove. 

These canons of reputability have had a similar, but 
more far-reaching and more specifically determinable, 
effect upon the popular sense of beauty or serviceability 
in consumable goods. The requirements of pecuniary 
decency have, to a very appreciably extent, influenced 
the sense of beauty and of 'utility in articles of use or 
beauty. Articles are to an extent preferred for ‘use on 
accourfi of their being conspicuously wasteful ; they are 
felt to y be serviceable somewhat in proportion as they* 
are wasteful and ill adapted to their ostensible use. v 

The utility of articles valued for their beauty depends 
closely upon the expensiveness of the articles. A homely 
llustratipn will bring opt this dependence. A hand* 
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wrouMt silver spoon, or a commercial .value of some ten 
to twenty dollars, is not ordinarily more serviceable — m 
the first §^ise of the word — than a machine made spoon 
of the same material It may not even be more service* 
able than a machine-made spoon of £ome ‘ibase#’’ metal, 
such as aluminum, the value of which may be no more 

| 0 ® 

fhan some ten to^wgnty cents Th£ former of the two 
utensils is, in fact, commonly a less effective contrivance 
for its ostensible*purgK>se than the latter The objection 
is of course ready to hand that, in taking this view of 
ihe matter, one of the chief uses, if not the chief use, 
of tha costlier spoon is ignpred , the hand-wrought 
^poon gratifies our taste>, our sense of the beautiful, 
while that made by machinery out of the base metal 
has no useful office beyond a brute efficiency The 
facts are no doubt* as the ‘objection states them, but it 
will be evident on reflection that the objection is after 
all more plausible than conclusive It appears (i) that 
while the different materials of which the two spoons are 
made each possesses beauty and serviceability for the 
purpose f<*r which it is used, the material of the hand- 
wrought spoon is some one hundred times more valuable 
than the baser metat without very greatly excelling the 
lattci m intrinsic beauty of ‘gram or colour, and with- 
out being m any appreciable degree superior in point of 
mechanical seiviceability , (2) if ariose mspectionshould 
sTiow that the supposed hand-wrought spoon y( ere in 
reality only a very clever imitation of hand wrought 
goods, but an imitation so clevcrl^*wrought as to give 
the same impression of line add surface to any but a 
minute examination by a trained eye, tlm utility of the 
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article, including *t he gratification which the user Arrives 
from its contemplation ,.as an object of beauty; would 
immediately decline by some eighty or ninety^per cent, 
oj e*?en more ; (.3) if the two spoons are, to a fairly close 
observer so ,nearl*y identical in appearance that the 
lighter weight of the spurious article ylone betrays it, 
this identity of fortn and colour will 'scarcely add to tht 
value of the machine-made spoon, nor appreciably en- 

* 9 

hance the gratification of the usei’s “'sense of beauty” 
in contemplating it, so long as the cheaper spoon is not 
a novelty, and so lopg as it can be procured at a norni 
nal cost. 

The case of the spoons is typical. The superior grat- 
ification derived from the use and contemplation of 
costly ancT supposedly beautiful products is, commonly, 
in great measure a gratification of our sense of costli- 
ness masquerading under the name of beauty. Our 
higher appreciation of the superior article is an appre- 
ciation of its superior honorific character, much more 
frequently than it is an unsophisticated appreciation of 
its beauty. The requirement of conspicuous wasteful- 
ness is not commonly present, consciously, in our 
canons of taste, but it is none the less present as a con- 
straining norm selectively shaping and sustaining onr 
sense of what is beautiful, and guiding our discrimina- 
tion vrfiii respect to what may legitimately be approved 
as beautiful and what may not. 

It is at this point, where the beautiful and the honor- 
ific meet and blend, that a discrimination between ser- 
viceability and wastefulness is most difficult in any 
concrete case. It frequently happens that an article 
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wh Reserves the honorific purpose o(*conspicuous wastq 
is at \$ie same time a beautiful object ; and the same 
. appliceti .n of labour to which it owes its utility for the 
former* purpose may, and often does, go to give beauty 
of form and colour to the article. 'The question is fur 
\her complicated by the fact that many objects, as, for 
•instance, the previous stones and mbtals and some other 

materials used for adornment and decoration, owe their 

« • 

utility as itcms'of conspicuous waste to an antecedent 
utility as objects of beauty. Gold, for instance, has a 
.high degree of sensuous beauty ; gory many if not most 
of thf highly prized works of, art are intrinsically beau. 
Jtiful, though often with •material qualification; the like 
is true of some stuffs used for clothing, of some land- 
scapes, and of many other things in less degree. Except 
for this intrinsic* beautywhich they possess, these ob- 
jects would scarcely have been coveted as they are, or 
have becomi monopolised objects of pride to their pos- 
sessor and users. But the utility of these things to 
the possessor is commonly due less to their intrinsic 
beauty tjjan to the honour which their possession and 
consumption confers, or to the obloquy which it wards 
off. 

Apart from their serviieabifity in other respects, 
these objects are beautiful and have a utility as such ; 
they are valuable on this account if they can appro- 
priated or monopolised ; they are, therefore, coyeted as 
vali^ble possessions, and their exclusive enjoyment 
gratifies the possessor’s sense of pecuniary superiority 
at the same time that their cfmtcmplation gratifies his 
sense of beauty* But their beauty, in the naive sense 
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of the word, is the, occasion rather than the gro., 7 

their monopolisation or, of their commercial/Value. 

“ Great as is the sensuous beauty of gems, tly^r rarity 
and price adds an expression of distinction do them, 
which tl*:y would never have if they were cheap.” 

$ r 

There is, indeed, in^he common run of (jases under this' 
head, relatively little incentive to tlje fxclusive posses-* 
sion and use of these beautiful things, except on the 
ground of their honorific character is itdms of conspicu- 
ous waste. Most objects of this general class, with the 
partial exception of, articles of personal adornment,/ 
would serve all other purposes than the honorific one 
equally well, whether owned 'by the person viewing 
them or not ; and even as regards personal ornaments 
it is to be added that their chief purpose is to lend 
£clat to the person of their wearer (or owner) by compari- 
son with other persons who are compelled to do without. 
The aesthetic serviceability, of objects of beauty is not 
greatly nor universally heightened by possession, 

The generalisation for which the discussion so far 
affords ground is that any valuable object in. order to 
appeal to our sense of beauty must conform to the re- 
quirements of beauty and of expensiveness both. But 
this is not all. Beyond thi^ the canon of expcnsivcncs': 
also affects our tastes in such a way as to inextricably 

blend ^lie marks of expensivencss, in our appreciation, 

% 

with the beautiful features of the object, and to sub- 
sume the resultant effect under the head of an apprecia- 
tion of beauty simply. The marks of expensiveness 
come to be accepted as Beautiful features of the expen- 
sive articles. Thev are nleasing as *being marks of 
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honorific costliness, and the pleasure t which they afford 
on thii^core blencfs with that afforded by the beautiful 
.form ana .colour of the object ; so that we often •declare 
that an article of apparel, for instance, is “perfectly 
lovely,” when pretty much all that* an apaly^s of the 
Esthetic vafue of the article would leave ground for is 
•the declaration t|at f it is pecuniarily’honorific. 

This blending and confusion of the elements of ex- 
pensiveness and*of jjieauty is, perhaps, best exemplified 
in articles of dress and of household furniture. The 
gode of reputability in matters o^ dress decides what 
shapes, colours, materials, and. general effects in human 
apparel are for the time to be accepted as suitable ; and 
departures from the code are offensive to our taste, sup- 
posedly as being departures from xsthetictruth. The 
approval with which we look upon fashionable attire is 
by no means to be accounted pure make-believe. VVe 
readily, and for the most part with utter sincerity, find 
those things pleasing that are in vogue. Shaggy dress- 
stuff’s and pronounced volour effects, for instance, offend 
us at timys when the vogue is goods of a high, glossy 
finish and neutral colours. A fancy bonnet of this 
year’s model unquestionably appeals to our sensibilities 
to-day much more forcibly titan an equally fancy bonnet 
of the model of last year ; although when viewed in the 
perspective of a quarter of a century, it would^Vappre- 
hend, be a matter of the utmost difficulty to award the 
pains for intrinsic beauty to the one rather than to the 
other of these structures. So, agait*, it may be remarked 
that, considered simply in thtfir physical juxtaposition 
with the human *form, the high gloss of a gentleman’s 
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hat or of a patent-leather shoe has no more of i^j;< msic 
beauty than a similarly high gloss on a threadbare 
*leeve , and yet there is no question but th^i all well- 
b/e«> people (in the Occidental civilised communities) 
instinct* r ely ?nd Unaffectedly cleave to the one as a 
phenomenon of great beauty, and eschew the other as 
offensive to every sense to which ‘it J>an appeal It is 
extremely doubtful if any one could be induced to wear 
such a contrivance as the high h?t of civilised society, 
except for some urgent reason based on other than 
aesthetic gtounds , 

B\ further habituatioi\ to an appreciative perception 
of the marks of expensivenev; in goods, and by habitu 
ally identifying beauty with reputability, it comes about 
that a beautiful article which is noc expensive is 
accounted not beautiful In this wiy it has happened, 
for instance, that some beautiful flowers pass conven- 
tionally for offensive weeds , othcis that .can be culti- 
vated with relative case are accepted and admired by 
che lower middle class, who can afford no more expen- 
sive luxuries of this kind, but these vanetics are re- 
jected as vulgar by those people who arc better able to 
pay for expensive flowers and whp are educated to a 
higher schedule of pecuniary beauty in the florist’s 
products, while still other flowers, of no gieate'r mtrin 
sic bt^futy than these* are cultivated at great cost and 
call ou£ much admiration from flower lovers whose tastes 
have been matured under the critical guidance,. of a 
polite environment* , 

The same variation in matters of taste, fiom one chs» 
of society to another, is visible also«as regards many 
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Other, lkinds ot consumable goods, as, tor example, is, 
the case with furniture, houses, parks, and gardens. 
•This diversity of views as to what is beautiful in these 

# V J • 

•various classes of goods is not a diversity of the :*orjn 
according to which the unsophistitated ,sen«^ of the 
beautiful works. It is not a constitutional difference 

• g | | ® 

\>f endowments In # the aesthetic respect, but rather a 
difference in the code of reputability which specifies 
•what objects prftperjy lie within the scope of honorific 
consumption for the class to which the critic belongs. 
Jt is a difference in the traditions pf propriety with re- 
spect .to the kinds of things jvhich may, without dero 
gation to the consumer, »be consumed under the head 
of objects of taste and art. With a certain allowance 
for variations to be accounted for on ottfer grounds, 
these traditions are determined, more or less rigidly, 
by the pecuniary plane of life of the class. 

Everyday life affords many curious illustrations of the 
way in # which the code of pecuniary beauty in articles 
of use varies from cla-.s to class, as well as of the way 
in which # thc conventional sense of beauty departs in 
its deliverances from the sense untutored by the re- 
quirements of pecuniary repute. Such a fact is the 
lawn, or the close-cropped yard or park, which appeals 
so unaffectedly to *he taste of the Western peoples. 
It appears especially to appeal to the tastes of well- 
to-do classes ii^ those communities in which the jlolicho- 
blontl clement predominates in an appreciable degree. 
The lawn unquestionably has an element of sensuous 
beauty, simply as an object *of apperception, and as 

directly to the eye ot 
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nearly all races and all classes ; but it is, perhaps'/. more 

unquestionably beautiful to the eye of the dolicho- 
blond than to most other varieties of men. This higher 
appreciation of a stretch of greensward in this ethnic 
element d'han. in th£ other elements of the population, 
goes along with certain other features of the dolicho- 
blond temperament 'that indicate that tftis racial element 
has once been for a long time a pastoral people inhabit- 
ing a region with a humid climates The close-cropped 
lawn is beautiful in the eyes of a people whose in- 
herited bent it is to readily find pleasure in contenv 
plating a well-preserved pasture or grazing land. . 

For the aesthetic purpose the lawn is a cow pasture : 
and in some cases to-c'ay — where the expensiveness of 
the attenda'rfc circumstances bars out any imputation 
of thrift — the idyl of the dolicho-blond is rehabili- 
tated in the introduction of a cow into a lawn or pri- 
vate ground. In such cases the cow made use of is 
commonly of an expensive breed. The vulgar sugges- 
tion of thrift, which is nearly inseparable from the 
cow, is a standing objection to the decorative use of 
this animal. So that in all cases, except where luxu- 
rious surroundings negative this suggestion, the use 
of the cow as an object’ of taste must be avoided. 
Where the predilection for some grazing animal to 
fill ou^the suggestion -of the pasture is too strong to 
be suppressed, the cow’s place is often given to some 
more or less inadequate substitute, such as deer, ante- 
lopes, or some such exotic beast. These substitutes, 
although less beautiful to the pastoral eye of Western 
man than the cow, are in such cases preferred because 
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of their superior expensiveness or futility, and theii 
consequent repute. They are* not vulgarly^ lucrative 
either in fact or in suggestion. 

• Public perks^of course fall in the same category frith 
the lawn ; they too, at their best? are imitations of 
tlie pasture. Such a park is of course best kept by 
grazing, and thejcaftle on the gra*ss are themselves 
no mean addition to the beauty of the thin^, as^ need 
scarcely be insiSted.aon with any one who has once 
seen a well-kept pasture. But it is worth noting, as 
rsi expression of the pecuniary element in popular 
taste, Jthat such a method of. keeping public grounds 
is seldom resorted to. »The best that is done by 
skilled workmen under the supervision of a trained 
keeper is a mo*re or less close imitation St a pasture, 
but the result invariably ^alls somewhat short of the 
artistic iffect of grazing. But to the average popular 
apprehension* a herd of cattle so pointedly suggests 
thrift aqd usefulness that their presence in the public 
pleasure ground wouu be intolerably cheap. This 
method of keeping grounds is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, therefore it is indecorous. 

Of the same general bearing is another feature of 
public grounds. There is a*stucfious exhibition of ex- 
pensive*iess coupled with a make-believe of simplicity 
and crude serviceability. Private grounds also show 
the same physjpgnomy wherever they are in tl\p man- 
agcincnt or ownership of persons whose tastes have 
been fotmed under middle-class habits of life or under 
the upper-class traditions of no later a date than the child- 
hood of the frenaration that is now passing, (grounds 
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which conform to the instructed tastes of the latter-day 
upper class do not show -these features in so maikcd a 
degree The reason tor this difference in tastes between 
the v past and the incoming generation of the wtll-bied 
lies in th" changing ’Economic situation A similar differ- 
ence is perceptible in other respects, as well as in the 
accepted ideals of pleasure grounds' 1 n tins country as 
in most others, until the last half century but a very 
small propoition of the populat’ in were possessed of 
such wealth as would exempt them fiom thuft Owing 
to imperfect means of communication, this smill frac- 
tion were scattered and out of effective touch with one 
another There was therefore no basis for a giowth of 
tiste in disrc_,atd of expensiveness The icvolt of the 
well-bred taSte against vulgar thrift was unchecked 
Wherever the unsophisticated sense of beauty might 
show itself sporadically in an approval of inexpensive 
or thrifty surroundings, it would lack the “social con- 
firm ition” which nothing but a consideiable body of 
like minded people can give There was, therefore, no 
effective upper class opinion thit would oveilook evi- 
dences of possible inexpensiveness in the management 
of giounds, and there was conseqijently no appieciable 
divergence between 'the leisure class and the 1 >wer 
middle-class ideal in the physio n nom) of pleasure 
grouulfs Both classes equally const! lie ted their ideals 
with the fear of p< cuniary disrepute before their eyes.' 

To day a divergence in ideals is beginning to be appar- 
ent The portion of the leisure class that has been con 
sistently exempt from work and fiom pecuniary caics 
for a generation or moie is now large enough to form 
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and sustain an dpimon in matters ot ‘taste. Increased, 
mobility of the membets has also added to Jhe facility^ 
with which a “social confirmation” can be attained 
.within \h« class Within this select class the ex€mp- 
tion fiom thrift is a matter so commonplace to have 
lost much of its utility as a basis cf ^pecuniary decency 
'Therefore the lajtcf-dav uppci class' canons of taste do 
not so consistently insist on an unremitting demonstra* 
tion of expensivS.ne^# and a strict exclusion of the ap- 
ptarancc of thrift So, a piedilcction for the rustic and 
{he “natuial” in paiks and grounds makes its appear- 
ance gn these higher social an^ intellectual le\els This 
piedilection ’s in large pait an outuopping ot the in- 
stinct of workmanship , and it vwvks out its iesults with 
varjing degiecsof consistencv It is seldom altogether 
unaffected, and it times -it* shades off into something 
not widely different from that make believe of rusticity 
which has buen referred to abuse 

A weakness for crudelv semceable contrnances that 
• ■* 

pointedly suggest imnn diatc and wasteless use is pres- 
ent even^in the middle class tastes, but it is there 
kept well in hand under the unbroken dominance of 
the canon of reputable futility Consequently it works 
out m a variety of wajs and* means for shamming ser 
viccabrtity, — in such contrnances as rustic fences, 
bridges, bowers, pavilions, and the like decorative 
teatuies An # expiession of this affectation of service- 
ability, at what is peihaps its widest divergence ftom the 
first promptings of the sense of economic beauty, is 
afforded by the cast iron rustier fence and trellis or by a 
circuitous drive laid across level ground.. 
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The select leisure class has outgrown the use of these 
f pseudo-serviceable variants of pecuniary beauty, at least 
at some points. But the taste of the more recent acces- 
sion to the leisure class proper and of the middle and 
lower classes still requires a pecuniary beauty to supple- 
ment the aesthetic beauty, even in those objects which 
are primarily admifed for the beauty 1 ’ that belongs to 
them as natural growths. 

The popular taste in these matters <s to be seen in 
the prevalent high appreciation of topiary work and 
of the conventional flower-beds of public grounds. Per 
haps as happy an illustration as may be had of this 
dominance of pecuniary beauty over aesthetic beauty 
in middle-class tastes -is seen in the reconstruction of 
the grounds 'lately occupied by the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The evidence goes to allow that the requirement 
of reputable expensiveness is still present in good vigour 
even where all ostensibly lavish display is avoided. The 
artistic effects actually wrought in this work of recon- 
struction diverge somewhat widely from the effect to 
which the same ground would have lent itself in hands 
not guided by pecuniary canons of taste. And even 
the better class of the city’s population view the prog- 
ress of the work with an" unreserved approval which 
suggests that there is in this case little if anydiscre- 
pancy between the tastes of the upper and the lower or 
middle classes of the city. The sense of beauty in the 
population of this representative city of the advanced 
pecuniary culture is- very chary of any departure from 
its great cultural principle of conspicuous waste. 

The love of a nature, perhaps itself borrowed from a 
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higher -class code' of taste, sometimes’, expresses itself 
in unexpected ways under the* guidance of this canon 
©f pecuniary beiyuty, and leads t9 results that may seem 
incongruous t£ an unreflecting behoider. The vfeU- 
accepted pr^ctije of planting trees fn the .treeless areas 
of this country, for instance, has begn carried over as 
an item of honorific expenditure into the heavily wooded 
areas ; so that it is by no means unusual for a yillage 
or a farmer in the w«t>ded country to clear the land of 
its native trees and immediately replant saplings of 
certain introduced varieties about the farmyard or along 
the streets. In this way a forest growth of oak, elm, 
beech, butternut, hemlock; basswood, and birch is cleared 
off to give room for saplings of soft maple, cottonwood, 
and brittle willow. It is felt that the inexpensiveness 
of leaving the forest trtfes standing would derogate 
from the dignity that should invest an article which is 
intended to serve a decorative and honorific end. 

The like pervading guidance of taste by pecuniary 
repute is traceable in the prevalent standards of beauty 
in animals* The part played by this canon of taste in 
assigning her place in the popular aesthetic scale to the 
cow has already been spoken of. Something to the 
same effect is true of the ottfer domestic animals, so far 
as they are in an appreciable degree industrially useful 
to the community — as, for instance, barnyard fowl, 
hogs, cattle, sh<jep, goats, draught-horses. The)* are of 
the nature of productive goods, and serve a useful, often 
a lucrative end ; therefore beauty js*not. readily imputed 
to them. The case is different with those domestic 
animals which ordinarily serve no industrial end : such 
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as pigeons, parrots and “Other cage-birds, cats, dogs, and 
fast horser. These comVnonly are items of conspicuous 
c6nsumption, and are therefore honorific in their nature 
ancf may legitimately be accounted beautiful. This 
class of Inimals are*conventionally admired f by the body 
of the upper class? s, while the pecuniarily lower classes 
— and that select minority of the .leisure class among 
whom, thg rigorous canon that abjures thrift is in a 
measure obsolescent — find beauty in one class of ani- 
mals as in another, without drawing a hard and fast line 
of pecuniary demarcation between the beautiful and tbj 
ugly. 

In the case of those domestic animals which are 

honoiific and are reputed beautiful, there is a subsidiary 
1 

basis of merit that should be spoken of. Apart from 
the birds which belong in the' honorific class of domestic 
animals, and which owe their place in this class to their 
non-lucrative character alone, the animals which merit 
particular attention are cats, dogs, and fast horses. 
The cat is less reputable than the other two just named, 
because she is less wasteful ; she may even serve a 
useful end. At the same time the cat’s temperament 
does not fit her for the honorific purpose. She lives 
with man on terms of equality, knows nothing of that 
relation of status which is the ancient basis of all dis- 
tinctions of worth, honour, and repute, and she docs not 
lend herself with facility to an invidious comparison 
between her owner and his neighbours. The exception 
to this last rule occurs in the case of such scarce and 
fanciful products as the Angora cat, which have some 
slight honorific value on the ground 'bf expensiveness, 
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and have, therefore, some special claim to beauty 00/ 
pecuniary grounds. « t) t 

The dog has^ advantages in the way of uselessness as 
well a$ m sgecial gifts of temperament He is fcfjen 
spoken of, in an eminent sense, a§ the /rier^l of man, 
‘and his intelligence and fidelity # are praised. The 
meaning of this* is* that the dog is man’s servant and 
that he has the gift of an unquestioning subservience 
and a slave’s qaickjess in guessing his master’s mood. 
Coupled with these traits, which fit him well for the 
.relation of status — and which must for the present 
purpyse be set down as serviceable traits — the dog 
has some characteristics* which are of a more equivocal 
aesthetic value. He is the filthiest of the domestic 
animals in his person and the nastiest in his habits. 
For this he maVes up in a servile, fawning attitude 
towards his master, and a readiness to inflict damage 
and discomfort on all else.. The dog, then, commends 
himself to our favour by affording play to our propensity 
for mastery, and as he is also an item of expense, and 
commonly serves no industrial purpose, he holds a well- 
assured place in men’s regard as a thing of good repute. 
The dog is at the same time associated in our imagina- 
tion with the chase — a meritorious employment and an 
expression of the honourable predatory impulse. 

Standing on this vantage ground, whatever beauty of 
form and motion and whatever commendable mental 
trails he may possess are conventionally acknowledged 
and magnified. And even those* varieties of the dog 
which have been bred into gfotesque deformity by the 
dog-fancier are* in good faith accounted beaptiful by 
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many These varieties of dogs — and the like is true 
.of other fcyicy-bred animals — are rated and graded in 
aesthetic value somewhat in proportion to the degree of 
grpt\squeness and instability of the particular ‘fashion 
which the* deformity takes in the given case For the 
purpose m hand, tips differential utility on the ground 
of grotesqueness and instability of st/ucture is reducible 
to terms of a greater scarcity and consequent expense 
The commercial value of canine monstrosities, such as 
the prevailing styles of pet dogs both for men’s and 
women's use, rests on their high cost of production, an<i- 
their value to their owneis lies chiefly in their util’ty as 
items of conspicuous consumption Indirectly, through 
reflection upon their honorific expensiveness, a social 
Worth is imputed to them , and so, by an easy substitu- 
tion of words and ideas, they come to be admired and re- 
puted beautiful Since any attention bestowed upon 
these animals is in no sense gainful or useful, it is also 
reputable , and since the hibit of giving them attention 
is consequently not deprecated, it may grow into an 
habitual attachment of great tenacity and c\f a most 
benevolent character So that in the affection be- 
stowed on pet animals the canon of expcnsivcncss is 
present more or less remotely as a norm which guid s 
and shades the sentiment and the s< lection of its < bjcct 
The like is true, as will be noticed presently, with 
respect < to affection for persons also ,, although the 
manner in which the norm acts in that case is some- 
what different. 

The case of the fast Worse is much like that of the 
dog. He is o,n the whole expensive, *or wasteful and 
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useless — for the) industrial purpose. *wnat productive 
use he may possess, in the way of enhancing the well- 
being of the community or making the way«of life 
easier ffir .men, takes the form *of exhibitions of ffrce 
and facility of motion that gratify the populate aesthetic 
sense. This is of course a substantial serviceability. 
The horse is not endowed with the spiritual aptitude for 
servile dependence in the same measure as the dog ; but 
he ministers effettu^fy to his master’s impuTse to con 
vert the “ animate ” forces of the environment to his own 
ijpc and discretion and so express Jiis own dominating 

individuality through them. The fast horse is at least 
* 

potentially a race-horse, of high or low degree ; and it 
is as such that he is peculiarly sesviccable to his owner. 
The utility of the fast horse lies largely irr his efficiency 
as a means of emulation; it 'gratifies the owner’s sense 
of aggression and dominance to have his own horse 
outstrip his neighbour’s. This use being not lucrative, 
but on t the whole pretty consistently wasteful, and 
quite conspicuously so, it is honorific, and therefore 
gives thc.fast horse a strong presumptive position of 
reputability. Beyond this, the race horse proper has 
also a similarly noivindustrial but honorific use as a 
gambling instrument. 

The *fast horse, then, is aesthetically fortunate, in 
that the canon of pecuniary good repute legitimates a 
free appreciation of whatever beauty or serviqeability 
he may possess. His pretensions have the counte- 
nance of the principle of conspicuous waste and the 
backing of the predatory aptitude for dominance and 
emulation. The* horse is, moreover, a beautiful .animal, 
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although the race-house is so in no* peculiar degree 
to the uiynstructed taste of those persons who belong 
neithei in the class of race-horse fanciers nor in the 
qla^s whose sense of 'beauty is held in abeyance by 
the mor*l constraint of the horse fancier’s award. To 
this untutored ta^te the most beautiful horse seems 
to be a form which has suffered lpss) radical alteration 

than the race-horse under the breeder’s selective de- 

« ♦ 

velopment of the, animal. StwJ, when a writer or 
speaker — especially of those whose eloquence is most 
consistently commonplace — wants an illustration pf 
animal grace and serviceability, for rhetorical use, he 
habitually turns to the horse ; and he commonly 
makes it plain before he is done that what he has 
in mind is fhe race-horse. 

It should be noted that *in the graduated apprecia- 
tion of varieties of horses and of dogs, such as one 
meets with among people of even moderately culti- 
vated tastes in these matters, there is also discernible 
another and more direct line of influence of the leisure- 
class canons of reputability. In this country, for in- 
stance, leisure-class tastes are to some extent shaped 
on usages and habits which prevail, or which are ap- 
prehended to prevail, amefng the leisure class of Gr at 
Britain v In dogs this is true to a less extent than in 
horses. In horses, mare particularly in saddle horses, 
— which at their best serve the purpose of wasteful 
display simply, — it will hold true in a general way 
that a horse is mare beautiful in proportion as he 
is more English ; the English leisure class being, for 
purposes of reputable usage, the upper leisure class 
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of this country, and so the •exempAar for the lower, 
grades. This mimicry in tht methods of, the apper; 
ception of beauty and in the forming of judgments 
of tasfe need not result in a ^spurious, or at any^rjte 
not a hypocritical or affected, prfcdilectjon.^ The pre 
lilection is as serious and as substantial an award of 
:aste when it r^st§ on this basis ^s when it rests on 
iny other; the difference is that this taste is a taste 

J m m • 

for the reputably ccrrect, not for f the aesthetically true. 

The mimicry, it should be said, extends further than 
Jto the sense of beauty in horseflesh simply. It in- 
cludes trappings and horsejnanship as well, so that 

r 

the correct or reputably beautiful seat or posture is 
also decided by English usage* as well as the eques- 
trian gait. To show how fortuitous “may sometimes 
be the circumstances which decide what shall be be- 
coming and what not under the pecuniary canon of 
beauty, it may be noted that this English seat, and 
the peculiarly distressing gait which has made an 
awkward seat neccssaiv are a survival from the time 
when ttye English roads were so bad with mire and 
mud as to be virtually impassable for a horse travel- 
ling at a more copifortable gait ; so that a person of 
decorous tastes in horsemanship to-day rides a punch 
with clocked tail, in an uncomfortable posture and at 
a distressing gait, because the English roads during 
a great part of the last century were impassable for a 
horse travelling at a more horse-like gait, or for an 
animal built for moving with case over the firm and 
open country to which the horse is indigenous. 

It is not only with respect to consumable # goods — 
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including domestic animals — that the canons of taste 

have been coloured by the canons of pecuniary reputa- 

bikty. Something to the like effect is to be said for 

be,ailiy in persons. In order to avoid whatever may 

be matter of controversy, no weight will be given in 

this connection to ,,such popular predilection as there 

may be for the dignified (leisurely^ bearing and portly 

presence that are by vulgar tradition associated with 
% 

opulence in mature men. These»,traits are in some 
measure accepted as elements of personal beauty. 
But there are certain elements of feminine beauty,, 
on the other hand, which come in under this head, 
and which are of so concrete and specific a character 
as to admit of itemised appreciation. It is more or 
less a rule tha\ in communities which are at the stage 
of economic development at which women are valued 
by the upper class for their service, the ideal of fe- 
male beauty is a robust, .large-limbed woman. The 
ground of appreciation is the physique, while the con- 
formation of the face is of secondary weight only. A 
well-known instance of this ideal of the early preda- 
tory culture is that of the maidens of the Homeric 
poems. 1 

This ideal suffers a change in the succeeding develoi>- 
ment, when, in the conventional scheme, the office of 
the high-class wife comes to be a vicarious leisure 
simply. . The ideal then includes the characteristics 
which are supposed to result from or to go with a life 
of leisure consistency enforced. The ideal accepted 
under these circumstances may be gathered from de- 
scription^ of beautiful women by poeta and writers of 
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the chivalric tinles. In the conventional scheme of 
those days ladies of high degree were conceived to be 
in perpetual tutelage, and to be scrupulously exempt 
from all *ustefu^ work. The resulting chivalric or roniSq- 
tic ideal of ^eauty takes cognizance*chiefly ofy.he face, 
and dwells on it^ delicacy, and on tjpe delicacy of the 
hands and feet, tjie* slender figure, 'and especially the 
slender waist. In the pictured representations of 
the women of tlfat tjtne, and in modern romantic imi. 
tators of the chivalric thought and feeling, the waist is 
attenuated to a degree that implies extreme debility. 
The same ideal is still extant ajnong a considerable por- 
tion of the population of modern industrial communi- 
ties ; but it is to be said that it»has retained its hold 
most tenaciously in those modern comfhunities which 
are least advanced in point of economic and civil devel- 
opment, and which show the most considerable sur- 
vivals of status and of predatory institutions. That is 
to say, .the chivalric ideal is best preserved in those 
existing communities which are substantially least mod- 
ern. Survivals of this lackadaisical or romantic ideal 
occur freely in the tastes of the well-to-do classes of 
Continental countries. 

In modern communities wlfich have reached the higher 
levels of industrial development, the upper leisure class 
has accumulated so great a mase of wealth as to place 
its women abo^e all imputation of vulgarly prQductive 
laboifr. Here the status of women as vicarious con- 
sumers is beginning to lose its place in the affections 
of the body of the people ; and as a consequence the 
ideal of feminine beauty is beginning tp change back 
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again from the infirmly delicate, trarslucent, and ha& 
ardously slender, to a woman of the archaic type that 
does i>ot disown her hands and feet, nor, indeed, the 
Other gross material facts of her person. In' the course 
of economic .development the ideal of beauty among the 
peoples of the Western culture has. shifted from the 
woman of physical presence to the .lady, and it is be- 
ginning to shift back again to the woman ; and all in 
obedience to the changing conditions of pecuniary emu- 
lation. The exigencies of emulation at one time required 
lusty slaves ; at another time they required a conspicu- 
ous performance of vicarious leisure and consequently 
an obvious disability ; but the situation is now begin- 
ning to outgrow this' last requirement, since, under the 
higher efficiency of modern industry, leisure in women 
is possible so far down the scale of reputability that it 
will no longer serve as a definitive mark of the highest 
pecuniary grade. • » 

Apart from this general control exercised by the norm 
of conspicuous waste over the ideal of feminine beauty, 
there are one or two details which merit specific mention 
as showing how it may exercise an extreme constraint 
in detail over men’s sense of beauty in women. It has 
already been noticed that at the stages of economic 
evolution at which conspicuous leisure is much regarded 
as a means of good repute, the ideal requires delicate 
and diminutive hands and feet and a slender waist. 

1 

These features, together with the other, related' faults 
of structure that eojnmonly go with them, go to show 
that the person so affected is incapable of useful effort 
and must therefore be supported in idleness by her 
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owner She is 1 useless and expensive, and she is con-* 
sequently valuable as evidence of pecuniary strength , 

• It results that aj: this cultural stage women takerthought 
•to alter thcir^persons, so as to^ conform more neany.to 
the requirements of the instructefl taste of^the time; 
and under the ^guidance of the c*inon of pecuniary 
decency, the mep f'nd the resulting aitificially induced 
pathological features attractive So, for instance, the 
const! ictcd waiSt w^ch has had s^wide and persistent 
a vogue in the communities of the Western culture, and 
%oalso the deformed foot of the Chinese Both of these 
arc twutil itions of unquestianed repulsueness to the 
unti uned sense It requires habituation to become 
reconciled to them Yet there ns no room to question 
then attractiveness to men into whose scheme of life 
the) fit as honorific items sanctioned by the require- 
ments of pecuniary reputability They are items of 
pecuniary and cultuial beauty which ha\e come to do 
duty as elements of the ideal of womanliness 

The connection here indicated between the aesthetic 
value and the mwdious pecuniary value of things is ol 
course not piesent in the consciousness of the \aluer. 
So fir as a person, in forming a judgment of taste, 
takes ^hought and reflect? that the object of beauty 
undei consideration is wasteful and reputable, ^nd there- 
fore may legitim itely be accounted beautiful , so far the 
judgment is n^t a bona fuU judgment of taste <ind does 
not tome up for consideration in this connection The 
connection which is here msistejlmn between the repu 
tability and the apprehended beauty of objects lies 
through the cffc'ct which the fact of venutahilitv has 
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upon the valuer’s ‘habits of thought. He is in the habit 
of forming judgments oi value of various kinds — eco- 
nomic, moral, aesthetic, or reputable — concerning the- 
objects with which he has to do, and his attitude of com- 
mendation towards d given object on anv other ground 
will affect the degree of his appreciation of the object 
when he comes to value it for the aesthetic purpose. 
This is more particularly true as regards valuation on 
grounds so closely r elated to the? aesthetic ground as 
that of reputability. The valuation for the aesthetic 
purpose and for the purpose of repute arc not held apar* 
as distinctly as might be. Confusion is especially apt 
to arise between these two kinds of valuation, because 
the value of objects for repute is not habitually distin- 
guished in spdech by the use of a special descriptive 
term. The result is that the terms in familiar use to 
designate categories or elements of beauty are applied 
to cover this unnamed element of pecuniaiy merit, and 
the corresponding confusion of ideas follows by easy 
consequence. The demands of reputability in this way 
coalesce in the popular apprehension with the- demands 
of the sense of beauty, and beauty which is not accom- 
panied by the accredited marks of »good repute is not 
accepted. But the requirtftnents of pecuniary reputa- 
bility and those of beauty in the natve sense do not in 
any appreciable degree coincide. The elimination from 
our surroundings of the pecuniarily qnfit,' therefore, 
results in a more or less thorough elimination oPthat 
considerable range cl elements of beauty which do not 
happen to conform to the pecuniary requirement. 

The \inderly'ng norms of taste are*of very ancient 
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growth, probably far antedating the advent of tho . 
pecuniary institutions that art? here under discussion. 
.Consequently, by force of the past selective adaptation 
of men’i habits of thought, it hlppens that the require 
ments of beauty, simply, are for f fie mpst jpart best 
satisfied by inexpensive contrivances and structures 
which in a straightforward manner' suggest both the 
office which they are to perform and the method of 
serving their end. 

It may be in place to recall the modern psychological 
flpsition. Beauty of form seems to be a question of 
facility of apperception. The proposition could per- 

r 

haps safely be made broader than this. If abstraction 
is made from association, suggestion, and “expression,” 
classed as elements of beauty, then beauty in any per- 
ceived object means that <fie mind readily unfolds its 
apperceptive activity in the directions which the object 
in question affords. But the directions in which activ- 
ity readily unfolds or expresses itself are the directions 
to which long and close habituation has made the mind 
prone. S^> far as concerns the essential elements of 
beauty, this habituation is an habituation so close and 
long as to have induced not only a proclivity to the 
apperceptive form in question, but an adaptation of 
physiological structure and function as well. ^>0 far as 
the economic interest enters into the constitution of 
beauty, it enters as a suggestion or expression , of ade- 
quacy to a put*pose, a manifest and readily inferable 
subservience to the lifT; process. *This expression of 
economic facility or economic serviceability in any 
object — what nyiy be called the cconcynic beauty of 
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the object — is best served by neat and unambiguous 
suggestion of its office aad its efficiency for the material 
ends of life. 

'*vDn this ground, amcpg objects of use the simple and 
unadorned article* Is aesthetically the best. But since 
the pecuniary capon of reputability rejects the inex- 
pensive in articles appropriated to individual consump- 
tion, the satisfaction of our craving for beautiful things 
must be sought by*. way of compromise. The canons of 
beauty must be circumvented by some contrivance 
which will give evidence of a reputably wasteful expen- 
diture, at the same time that it meets the demands of 
our critical sense of the useful and the beautiful, or at 
least meets the demand of some habit which has come 
to do duty it?- ‘place of that sense. Such an auxiliary 
sense of taste is the sense of novelty ; and this latter is 
helped out in its surrogateship by the curiosity with 
which men view ingenious and puzzling contrivances. 
Hence it comes that most objects alleged to be beautiful, 
and doing duty as such, show considerable ingenuity of 
design and are calculated to puzzle the beholder — to 
bewilder him with irrelevant suggestions and hints 
of the improbable — at the same, time that they give 
evidence of an expcnclitune of labour in excess of what 
would give them their fullest efficiency for their osten- 
sible economic end. . 

This may be shown by an illustration taken from out- 
side the range of our everyday habits and everyday con- 
tact, and so outside the range of our bias. Such are the 
remarkable feather mantles of Hawaii, or the well-known 
carved handle^ of the ceremonial adzc,s of several Poly- 
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nesian islands. .1 nese are unciemaDiy Deauuiui, noth 
in the s**nse that tficy offer a pleasing composition of 
form, lines, amd colour, and in the sense that theycvincd 
great skfll»and ingenuity in design and construction, 
At the same time the articles are manifestly ill^itted to 
serve any other economic purpose. Bjyt it is not always 
that the evolution of ingenious and puzzling contrivances 
under the guidance of the canon of wasted effort works 
out so happy a reSult. % »The result is iuite as often a vir 
tually complete suppression of all elements that would 
b(jpr scrutiny as expressions of beauty, or of service- 
ability, .and the substitution ot evidences of misspent 
ingenuity and labour, backed by a conspicuous inepti- 
tude ; until many of the objects with which we surround 
ourselves in everyday life, and even many articles of 
everyday dress and* ornamenf, are such as would not be 
tolerated except under the stress of prescriptive tradi- 
tion. Illustrations of this substitution of ingenuity and 
expense m place of beauty and serviceability are to be 
seen, for instance, in domestic architecture, in domestic 
art or fangy work, in various articles of apparel, espe- 
cially of feminine and priestly apparel. 

The canon of beauty requires expression of the ge- 
neric. The “ novelty ” due t(f the demands of conspicu 
ous waste traverses this canon of beauty, ii^ that il 
results in making the physiognomy of our objects ol 
taste a congeries of idiosyncracies ; and the idiosyn 
crasic* arc, moreover, under the selective surveillanct 
of the canon of expensiveness. • 

This process of selective adaptation of designs to th< 
end of conspicuous waste, and the substitution of jaecun 
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iary beauty for' aesthetic beauty, har been especially 
effective 5-n the development of architecture. It would 
extremely difficult to find a modern civilised residence 
or public building whic/r can claim anything better than 
relative ’’noffensiveness in the eyes of any one who will 
dissociate the elements of beauty fn m those of hon- 
orific waste. The endless variety of fronts presented 
by the better class of tenements and apartment houses 
in our cities is at,' endless variety of architectural dis- 
tress and of suggestions of expensive discomfort. Con- 
sidered as objects of beauty, the dead walls of the sid°s 
and back of these structures, left untouched by the 
hands of the artist, are commonly the best feature of 
the building. 

What has been said of the influence of the law of 
conspicuous waste upon the canons of taste will hold 
true, with but a slight change of terms, of its influence 
upon our notions of the serviceability of goods for other 
ends than the aesthetic one. Goods are produced and 
consumed as a means to the fuller unfolding of human 
life ; and their utility consists, in the first instance, in 
their efficiency as means to this end. The end is, in the 
first instance, the fulness of life of tl.e individual, taken in 
absolute terms. But the human proclivity to emulation 
has seized upon the consumption of goods as a means 
to an invidious comparison, and has thereby invested 
consumable goods with a secondary utility as- evidence of 
relative ability to pay. This indirect or secondary use 
of consumable goods lends a honorific character to 
consumption, and presently also to the goods which best 
serve this emulative end of consumption. The con- 
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sumption of expensive goods fe merilorious, and the 
goods which contain an appreciable element rof cost in 
excess of w^at goes to give them serviceability for th<^ 
Ostensible *menhanical purpose aile honorific. The marks 
0/ superfluous < costliness in the goods are ^therefore 
marks of worth jof high efficiency for the indirect, in- 
vidious end to bo rerved by their consumption ; and 
conversely, goods are humilific, and thereforg unattrac- 
tive, if they show to®* thrifty an adaptation to the me- 
chanical end sought and do not include a margin of 
estpensiveness on which to rest a complacent invidious 
comparison. This indirect utility gives much of their 
value to the "better” gfades of goods. In order to 
appeal to the cultivated sense of Utility, an article must 
contain a modicum of this indirect utility. 

While men may have self out with disapproving an in- 
expensive manner of living because it indicated inability 
to spend mu*ch, and so indicated a lack of pecuniary 
success, they end by falling into the habit of disapprov- 
ing cheap things as being intrinsically dishonourable or 
unworthy*because they are cheap. As time has gone 
on, each succeeding generation has received this tra- 
dition of meritorious expenditure from the generation 
before it, and has in its turn further elaborated and 
fortified the traditional canon of pecuniary reputability 
in goods consumed ; until we hive finally reached such 
a degree of conviction as to the unworthiness of all in- 
expensive things, that we have no longer any misgivings 
in formulating the maxim, " Cheap and nasty.” So 
thoroughly has this habit of approving the expensive 
and disapproving the inexpensive been* ingrained into 
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our thinking that we instinctively insirt upon at least 
some mea?ure of wasteful expensiveness in all our con- 
s.^niptiJn, even in the case of goods which ar<? consumed- 
ir strict privacy and Without the slightest thought of’ 
display. AVe-all feci, sincerely and witljouf misgiving, 
that we are the mere lifted up in spirit For having, even 
in the privacy of our own household, eaten our daily 
meal by th/: help of hand-wrought silver utensils, from 
hand-painted china \oftcn of dubidus artistic value) laid 
on high-priced table linen. Any retrogression from the 
standard of living which we are accustomed to regard as 
worthy in this respect is- felt to be a grievous violation 
of our human dignity. So, alsb, for the last dozen years 
candles have been a more pleasing source of light at 
dinner than any other. Candle-light is now softer, less 
distressing to well-bred eyes, than oil, gas, or electric 
light. The same could not have been said thirty years 
ago, when candles were, or recently had betn, the 
cheapest available light for domestic use. Nor are 
candles even now found to give an acceptable or effec- 
tive light for any other than a ceremonial illumination. 

A political sago still living has summed up the con- 
clusion of this whole matter in the dictum : “ A cheap 
coat makes a cheap man,” dnd there is probably no one 
who doesmot feel the convincing force of the maxim. 

The habit of looking tor the marks of superfluous ex- 
pensivefiess in goods, and of requiring, that all goods 
should afford some utility of the indirect or invidious 
sort, leads to a chartge in the standards by which the 
utility of goods is gauged. The honorific clement and 
the element of‘brute efficiency arc not held apart in the 
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consumer’s appreciation of commodities, and the two to. • 
gether go to make up the unana'iysed aggregate servicea- ■ 
bility o r th<* goods. Under the resulting standard 
serviceability, % no article will | pass muster on the 
strength of qiaterial sufficiency alone. In order to com- 
pletenqss and it'll acceptability io»the consumer it 
must also show the *honorific element. It results that 
the producers of articles of consumption direct their 
efforts to the prdducjfon of goods yfkt shall meet this 
demand for the honorific element. They will do this 
vyth all the more alacrity and effect, since they are 
themselves under the dominance ot the same standard 
of worth in goods, and would be sincerely grieved at the 
sight of goods which lack the proper honorific finish. 
Hence it has come about that there are to-day no goods 
supplied in any trade which ‘do not contain the honorific 
element in greater or less degree. Any consumer who 
might, Diogenes-like, insist* on the elimination of all 
honorific or wasteful elements from his consumption, 
would be unable to supply his most trivial wants in the 
modern market. Indeed, even if he resorted to supply- 
ing his wants directly by his own efforts, he would find 
it difficult if not imj ossiblc to divest himself of the cur- 
rent habits of thought on tlfis head ; so that he could 
scarcely compass a supply of the necessaries qf life for 
a day’s consumption without instinctively and by over- 
sight incorporating in his home-made product something 
of th?s honorif c, quasi-decorative clement of wasted 
labour. 

It is notorious that in their selection of serviceable 
goods in the retail market, purchasers are guidqd more 
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by the finish and workmanship of the goods than by 
any marl* of substantial serviceability. Goods, in 
,^der tV> sell, must have some appreciable amount of 
labour spent in giving them the marks oGdec*ent expen* 
siveness,*in addition to what goes to ,giv2 them effi* 
ciency for the material use which tl^iy are to serve. 
Th is habit of making obvious costliness a canon of ser- 
viceability of cou~se acts to enhance the aggregate cost 
of articles of consumption. It pVts us on our guard 
against cheapness by identifying merit in some degree 
with cost. There is< ordinarily a consistent effort on tK; 
part of the consumer to obtain goods of the required ser- 
viceability at as advantageous 'a bargain as may be ; but 
the conventional requirement of obvious costliness, as a 
voucher and a constituent of the serviceability of the 
goods, leads him to reject as under grade such goods as 
do not contain a large element of conspicuous waste. 

It is to be added that a large share of those features 
of consumable goods which figure in popular apprehen- 
sion as marks of serviceability, and to which reference 
is here had as elements of conspicuous waste, ‘commend 
themselves to the consumer also on other grounds than 
that of expensiveness alone They usually give evi- 
dence of skill and effective workmanship, even if they 
do not contribute to the substantial serviceability of the 
goods ; and it is no doubt largely on some such ground 
that any particular mark of honorific serviceability first 
comes into vogue and afterward maintains its footing as 
a normal constituent? element of the worth of an article. 
A display of efficient workmanship is pleasing simply as 
such, even whdfe its remoter, for the time unconsidered 
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outcome is futile. There is a gratificatior?of the artistio » 
sense in the contemplation ol skilful work*- But it is. 
also to be added that no such evidence of skilful woj? 

• manship,* of\of ingenious and| effective adaptation ,ol 
means to ej»d, will, in the long rurf, enjoy th*e approba- 
tion of the mocfrn civilised consumer unless it has the 
sanction of the can*>n of conspicuous waste. 

The position here taken is enforced in ja felicitous 
manner by the 'plar t i assigned in /ne economy of con- 
sumption to machine products. tfhe point of materia] 
difference between machine-made .goods and the hand- 
wrought goods which serve the same purposes is, ordi 
narily, that the former Sv.rve their primary purpose more 
adequately. They are a more perfect product — show 
a more perfect adaptation of means to end. This does 
not save them from disesteem and depreciation, for they 
fall short under the test of honorific waste. Hand labour 
is a more Wasteful method of production ; hence the 
goods turned out by this method are more serviceable 
for the purpose of pecuniary reputability ; hence the 
marks of*hand labour come to be honorific, and the goods 
which exhibit these marks take rank as of higher grade 
than the corresponding machine product. Commonly, 
if not invariably, the honorific marks of hand labour are 
certain imperfections and irregularities in tfee lines of 
the hand-wrought article, showing where the workman 
has fallen short in the execution of the design. The 
groifnd of the Superiority of hand-wrought goods, there- 
fore, is a certain margin of crudeness. This margin 
must never be so wide as to show bungling workmanship, 
since that would be evidence; of low cost nor so narrow 
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< as to suggest the.’ ideal precision attained only by the 
.machine, fog that would be evidence of low cost. 

-^he appreciation of those evidences of honorific crude- 
ness to which hand-wrought goods owe tfeeir superior 
worth and^ charm in the eyes of well b^edc people is 
a matter of nice discrimination. It r^paircs training 
and the formation of right habits qr thought with re- 
spect to what may ,be called the physiognomy of goods. 
Machine-made gooctavof daily use atq often admired and 
preferred precisely on account of their excessive per- 
fection by the vulgar .and the underbred who have not,, 
given due thought to the punctilios of elegant consump- 
tion. The ceremonial inferiority of machine products 
goes to show that the perfection of skill and workman- 
ship embodied in any costly innovations in the finish 
of goods is not sufficient of itself to secure them accept- 
ance and permanent favour. The innovation must have 
the support of the canon of conspicuous waste. Any 
feature in the physiognomy of goodr, however pleasing 
in itself, and however well it may approve itself to the 
taste for effective work, will not be tolerated if vt proves 
obnoxious to this norm of pecuniary reputability. 

The ceremonial inferiority or unclsanness in consum- 
able goods due to “ commonness," or in other words to 
their slight cost of production, has been taken very 
seriously by many persons. The objection to machine 
products is often formulated as an objection to the 
commonness of such goods. What is common is within 
the (pecuniary) reach, of many people. Its consump- 
tion is therefore not honorific, since it docs not serve 
the purpose of t favourably invidious comparison with 
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other consumers* Hence the cbnsumptiofl, or even the * ' 
sight of such goods, is inseparable from an edious sug- * 
gestion of the loivcr levels of human life, and one comtV* 
away from* trilgir contemplation jwith^a pervading sense 
of meanness* that is extremely distasteful andjjepressing 
to a ptprson of tensibility. In per Jons whose tastes 
assert themselves imperiously, and who have not the 
gift, habit, or incentive to discriminate between the 
grounds of their* various judgment® of taste, the deliv- 
erances ot the sense of the honorific coalesce with those 
c£ the sense of beauty and of the sonse of serviceability 
— in the manner already spoken of; the resulting com- 
posite valuation serves as a judgment of the object’s 
beauty or its serviceability, according as the valuer’s 
bias or interest inclines him to apprehend the object in 
the one or the other of these aspects. It follows not 
infrequently that the marks of cheapness or common- 
ness are accepted as definitive marks of artistic unfitness, 
and a code or schedule if msthetic propiieties on the 
one hand, and of aesthetic abominations on the other, is 
constiuctod on this basis for guidance in questions of 
taste. 

As has already been pointed^ out, the cheap, and 
therefore indecorous, article? of daily consumption in 
modern industrial communities arc commonl\» machine 
products; and the generic featuYe of the physiognomy 
of machine m ulc goods as compared with the hand 
wrought article *is their greater perfection in workman- 
ship and greater accuracy in the detail execution of the 
design. Hence it comes about that the visible imper- 
fections of the hand-wrought goods, being honorific, are 
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accounted nfarks of superiority in po-'nt of beauty, or 
serviceabKity, or both. Hence has arisen that exaltation 
the ’defective, of which John Ruskin and William 
Morris were suCh eage~ spokesmen in tlrfeir time ; and 
on this ground their propaganda of crudity and wasted 
effort has been ta'.ien up and carried forward sinee their 
time. And hence also the propaganda for a return to 
handicraft and \ousehold industry. So much of the 
work and speculations of this gifaup 'of men as fairly 
comes under the characterisation here given would have 
been impossible at a time when the visibly more perfect 
goods were not the cheaper. 

It is of course only as to the economic value of this 
school of aesthetic teaching that anything is intended 
to be said or can be said here. What is said is not to 
be taken in the sense of depreciation, but chiefly as a 
characterisation of the tendency of this teaching in its 
effect on consumption and on the production of con- 
sumable goods. 

The manner in which the bias of this growth of taste 
has worked itself out in production is perhaps most 
cogently exemplified in the book manufacture with 
which Morris busied himself during the later years of 
his life; but what holds true of the work of the K.elm- 
scott Pr-ss in an eminent degree, holds true with but 
slightly abated force vtfhen applied to latter-day artistic 
book-rrfaking generally, — as to type, paper, illustration, 
binding materials, and binder's work. r The cla'ims to 
excellence put forward by the later products of the 
book-maker’s industry rest in some measure on the 
degree, of its hpproximat'on to the crudities of the time 
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when the work of book-making* was a ’doubtful struggle* 
with refractory materials carried on by mea^s of insuf 
ficient appliances. These products, since they requi,t- 
■hand latx>Vir,\re more :xpensive 4 ; they are also less cqn- 
venient for»use than the books tuilied out with a view 
to seityiceabilit)', alone ; they therefore argtf^ ability on 
the part of the purchaser to consume fjr^ely, as well as 
ability to waste time and effort. It i.yon thus basis that 
the printers of *to-d|fy are returning to “old-style,” and 
other more or less obsolete styles of type which are less 
’egible and give a cruder appearance to the page than 
the “modern.” Even a scientific periodical, with osten- 
sibly no purpose but the most effective presentation of 
matter with which its science is Concerned, will concede 
so much to the demands of this pecuniary beauty as to 
publish its scientific discussions in old-style type, on 
laid paper, and with uncut edges. But books which are 
not ostensibly concerned with the effective presentation 
of their contents alone, of course go farther in this direc- 
tion. Here we have a somewhat qruder type, printed 
on hand4aid, deckel-edged paper, with excessive mar- 
gins and uncut leaves, with bindings of a painstaking 
crudeness and elaborate ineptitude. The Kelmscott 
Press j-educed the matter*to an absurdity — as seen 
from the point of view of brute serviceability jlone — by 
ijsuing books for modern use, edited with the obsolete 
spelling, printed in black-letter, and bound* in limp 
vellum fitted '}/ ith thongs. As a further characteristic 
feature which fixes the* economic place of artistic book* 
making, there is the fact that these more elegant books 
are, at their be^t, printed in limited editions. A limited 
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edition is in /effect a guarantee — somewhat crude, it is 
• true — that) this book is scarce and that it therefore is 
cVjtly and lends pecuniary distinction to its consumer. 

•The special attractiveness of these boojt-prbducts to* 
the book-ljuyer of cultivated taste lies, of .course, not 
in a conscious, naifte recognition of thei*r costliness and 
superior clumsiness. Here, as in 4he parallel case of 
the superiority oXv hand- wrought articles over machine 
products, the conscious ground 'of preference is an 
intrinsic excellence imputed to the costlier and more 
awkward article. The superior excellence imputed t« 
the book which imitates *the products of antique and 
obsolete processes is conceived* to be chiefly a superior 
utility in the aesthetic* respect ; but it is not unusual 
to find a well-bred book-lover insisting that the clumsier 
product is also more serviceable as a vehicle of printed 
speech. So far as regards the superior aesthetic value 
of the decadent book, the 'chances are that the book- 
lover’s contention has some ground. The hook is 
designed with an eye single to its beauty, and the 
result is commonly some measure of succors on the 
part of the designer. What is insisted on here, how- 
ever, is that the canon of taste trader which the de- 
signer works is a canon formed under the surveillance 
of the lawsof conspicuous waste, and that this law acts 
selectively to eliminate* any canon of taste that do<,*s 
not confirm to its demands. That is to say, while the 
decadent book may be beautiful, the limits within 
which the designer may work arc fixed by requirements 
of a non-a\sthetic kind. The product, if it is beautiful, 
must also at the same tiyie be costly„and ill adapted 
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to its ostensible use 1 ms mandatory canon of taste 
in the case of the book-designer, however, is rot shaped 
entirely by the. law of waste in its first form; thl 
canon is to <&me extent shaper]! in conformity to that 
secondaiy e*cpipssion of the predatory tenyierament, 
veneration for t'. # e archaic or obsolete, wmch in one 
of its special deployments is called classicism 

In .esthetic theory it might be c>fremc^ difficult, 
if not quite impract»£able, to draw a line between the 
canon ot clissicism, or regard for the archaic, and the 
e«non of beauty For t,he aesthetic purpose such a 
distinction need scarcely be drawn, and indeed it need 
not exist Foi a theoiv of taste the expression of an 
accepted ideal, ol archaism, on Whatever basis it miy 
hive been accepted, is perhaps best r«.ted as an element 
of beauty, there need be 'no question of its legitima. 
tion Hut for the present purpose — for the puipose 
of determining what economic grounds are present in 
the accepted canons of '"aste and what is their signifi. 
cance for the distubution and consumption of goods — 
the distinction is not similarly beside the point 

The position of machine products in the civilised 
scheme of consumption serves to, point out the nature 
of the ja. lit ion which subsists between the canon of 
conspicuous waste and the code of proprieties in con- 
sumption Neither in nutters of art and taste piopcr, 
noi as Hoards the cut rent sense of the serviceability 
of goods, docs ^his canon act as a principle of innova, 
tion or initiative It does not go t into the future as 
a creative punciple which makes innovations tnd adds 
new items of consumption and new ele\nents pf cost 
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' The principled questioh is, in a certain sense, a nega- 
tive rathe'*' than a positive law. It is a regulative 
hi* her than a creative principle. It very rarely ini- 
tiates or originates, any usage or custom '■directly. Its 
action is selective only. Conspicuous w^tefulness does 
not directly'MfforS ground for variat&n and growth, 
but conformity, to its requirements ; s a condition to 

the survival 0 f k.'ch innovations as may be made on 

* - 

other grounds. In ‘whatever way usages and customs 
and methods of expenditure arise, they are all subject 
to the selective action of this r.orm of reputability ; aitd 
the degree in which they conform to its requirements 
is a test of their fitness to survive in the competition 
with other similar usages and customs. Other things 
being equal, the more obviously wasteful usage or 
method stands the better chance of survival under this 
law. The law of conspicuous waste docs not account 
for the origin of variations, but only for the persistence 
of such forms as are fit to survive under its dominance. 
It acts to conserve the fit, not to originate the accept- 
able. Its office is to prove all things and t6 hold fast 
that which is good for its purpose. 



CHAPTER VII t 

DRESS AS \N EXPRESSION OE THE yfeci'MARY 
CULTURE 


It will be in place, by way of illustration, to show in 
fjpme detail how the economic principles so far set forth 
apply to everyday facts in some one direction of the life 
process. For this purpose no line of consumption af- 
fords a more apt illustration than expenditure on dress. 
It is especially the rule of the conspicuous waste of 
goods that finds expression* in dress, although the other, 
related principles of pecuniary repute are also exempli- 
fied in the same contrivances. Other methods of put- 


ting one’s pecuniary standing in evidence serve their 
end effectually, and other methods are in vogue always 
and cveiywhere; but expenditure on dress has this 
advantage over most other methods, that our apparel is 
always in evidence and affords^ an indication of our 
pecuniary standing to all observers at the first glance. 
It is also true that admitted expenditure fo» display is 
more obviously present, and is, perhaps, more univer- 


sally practised in the matter of dress than in any other 
line of consumption. No one finds difficulty in assent- 
ing to the commonplace lhat tho greater part of the 


expenditure incurred by all classes for apparel is in- 


curred for the .ydte of a respectable appearance rather 
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than for the ]/>otection of the person. And probably at 
no other point is the sense of shabbiness so keenly felt 
it is 4f we fall short of the standard set by social 
usage in this matter of dress. It is tru^- of dress in 
even a higher, degree than of most othe^ itqms of con- 
sumption, ivat p«ople will undergo a very consider- 
able degree otXorivation in the contorts or the neces- 
saries of life invyprder to afford what is considered a 
decent amount of wasteful consumption ; so that it is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence, in an inclement 
climate, for people to go ill clad in order to appear we'J 
dressed. And the commercial value of the goods used 
for clothing in any modern community is made up to a 
much larger extent of the fashionableness, the reputa- 
bility of the goods than of the mechanical service which 
they render in clothing the person of the wearer. The 
need of dress is eminently a “higher” or spiritual need. 

This spiritual need of dress is not wholly, nor even 
chiefly, a naive propensity for display of expenditure. 
The law of conspicuous waste guides consumption in 
apparel, as in other things, chiefly at the second re- 
move, by shaping the canons of taste and decency. In 
the common run of cases the conscious motive of the 
wearer or purchaser of conspicuously wasteful apparel 
is the need of conforming to established usage, and of 
living up to the accredited standard of taste and reputa- 
bility. It is not only that one must be guided by the 
code of proprieties in dress in order to a\ oid the noti- 
fication that comes of unfavourable notice and comment, 
though that motive in itself counts for a great dcat; 
but besides that 1 , the requirement of expensiveness is so 
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ingrained into our habits of thought in* meters of dress . 
that any other than expensive apparel is instinctively 
odious to us. Without reflection or analysis, ,we fe;*’- 
that whfltds inexpensive is unworthy. A cheap coat 
makes a chpan man.” “Chea^> aflfl nasty” is recog- 
nised to hold t\ue in dress with ev# n le^r mitigation 
than in other lines’ of consumption. Gn the ground 
both of taste and of serviceability, an^mexpensive arti- 
cle of apparel is* helcf to be inferior, under the maxim 
“cheap and nasty.” We find things beautiful, as well 
as serviceable, somewhat in proportion as they are 
costly. With few and inconsequential exceptions, we 
all find a costly hand-wrought article of apparel much 
preferable, in point of beauty and of serviceability, to a 
less expensive imitation of it, however cleverly the 
spurious article may imitate the costly original ; and 
what offends our sensibilities in the spurious article is 
not that it falls short in form or colour, or, indeed, in 
visual effect in any way. The offensive object may be 
so close an imitation as to defy any but the closest 
scrutiny ; # and yet so soon as the counterfeit is detected, 
its aesthetic value, and its commercial value as well, 
declines precipitately. Not' only that, but it may be 
asserted with but small risk of contradiction that the 
aesthetic value of a detected counterfeit in dregs declines 
somewhat in the same proportion as the counterfeit is 
cheaper than its original. It loses caste aesthetically 
becaifse it falls to a lower pecuniary grade. 

But the funAion of tfrese as an evidence of ability to 
pay does not end with simply showing that the wearer 
consumes valuable goods in excess of what is required 
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for physical;' cofnfort. <■ Simple conspicuous waste of 
goods is effective and gratifying as far as it goes ; it is 
"5gnod fntna facie evidence -of pecuniary success, and 
consequently f*ri»ia facie evidence of /social worth. 
But dress has subtier and more far-reaching possibili- 
ties than toAs crui’-e, first-hand evidence of wasteful con- 
sumption onV. IY, in addition tb showing that the 
wearer can affcyl to consume freefy and uneconomi- 
callv, it can also be shown in the s'£me“stroke that he or 
she is not under the 1 necessity of earning a livelihood, 
the evidence of soc’al worth is enhanced in a very con- 
siderable degree. Our -dress, therefore, in order to 
serve its purpose effectually, uhould not only be expen- 
sive, but it should also make plain to all observers that 
the wearer is not engaged in any kind of productive 
labour. In the evolutionary process by which our 
system of dress has been elaborated into its present 
admirably perfect adaptation to its purpose, this sub- 
sidiary line of evidence has received due attention. A 
detailed examination of what passes in popular appre- 
hension for elegant apparel will show that it is- contrived 
at every point to convey the impression that the wearer 
does not habitually put forth any useful effort. It ^oes 
without saying that no apparel can be considered ele- 
gant, or oven decent, if it shows the effect of manual 
labour on the part of the wearer, in the way of soil or 
wear. The pleasing effect of neat and spotless gar- 
ments is chiefly, if not altogether, due to their carrying 
the suggestion of leisure — 1 exemption from- personal 
contact with industrial processes of any kind. Much 
of the charm ..hat invest’, the patent-leather shoe, the 
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stainless linen, the lustrous cylindrical l^it, and the 
walking-stick, which so greatly enhance tfce native 
dignity of a gentleman, comes of their pointedly sug : * 
gesting tfuft tl%e wearer cannot when so»attired bear a 
hand in any*cny/.oyment that is uitectly and immedi- 
ately of* any human use. Elegant dr-tss sca/es its pur- 
pose of elegance not only in that it* is o/pensive, but 
also because it is me insignia of leisure. It not only 
shows that the wbar^j* is able to consume a relatively 
large value, but it argues at the sarrte time that he con- 
sumes without producing. 

The dress of women goes ewen farther than that of 
men in the way of demonstrating the wearer’s absti- 
nence from productive employment. It needs no argu- 
ment to enforce the generalisation that the more elegant 
styles of feminine bonnets gf> even faither towards mak- 
ing work impossible than does the man’s high hat. 
The woman’s* shoe adds the* so-called French heel to 
the evidence of enforced leisure afforded by its polish ; 
because this high heel obviously makes any, even the 
simplest o*td most necessary manual work extremely 
difficult. The like is true even in a higher degree ol 
the skirt and the rest of the'drapery which character- 
ises woman's dress. The substantial reason for out 
tenacious attachment to the skirt is just this* it is ex- 
pensive and it hampers the wearer at every turn anc 
incapacitates her for all useful exertion. The* like \i 
true of the feminine custom of wearing the hair exces 
sively long. 

Hut the woman’s apparel not only goes beyond thai 
of the modern ryan in the dfgree in which it argue: 
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exemption frorfi labour ; it also adds a peculiar and 
highly characteristic feature which differs in kind from 
^anything habitually practised by the men. This feature 
is the class of 'contrivances of which thff edrset is the 
typical example. '’The corset is, in economic theory, 
substantially a nfutilation, undergone for the purpose of 
lowering theysubfect’s vitality and rendering her per- 
manently and obviously unfit for wdrk. It is true, the 
corset impairs the personal attractions of the wearer, 
but the loss suffered on that score is offset by the gain 
in reputability which comes of her visibly increased 
expensiveness anti infirmity. It may broadly be set 
down that the womanliness of woman’s apparel resolves 
itself, in point of substantial fact, into the more effec- 
tive hindrance "to useful exertion offered by the gar- 
ments peculiar to women! This difference between 
masculine and feminine apparel is here simply pointed 
out as a characteristic feature. The ground of its 
occurrence will be discussed presently. 

So far, then, we have, as the great and dominant 
norm of dress, the broad principle of conspicuous waste. 
Subsidiary to this principle, and as a corollary under it, 
we get as a second norm the principle of conspicuous 
leisure. In dress constriction this norm works out in 
the shap'- of divers contrivances going to show that the 
wearer does not and, Us far as it may conveniently be 
shown,* can not engage in productive labour. Beyond 
these two principles there is a third of Scarcely less 
constraining force, which will dccur to f uny one who re- 
flects at all on the subject. Dress must not only be 
conspicuously r expensive and inconvenient; it must at 
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the same time be up to date^' No expiration at all 1 
satisfactory has hitherto been offered of the phenomenon 
of changing fashions The imperative requirement .c* 
dressing fh t%e latest accredited manncY, as well as the 

4 • • * 

fact that tjusi accredited fashion constantly changes 
fiom season to season, is sufficiently fam\khr to every 
one, but the theorv'of this flux and change has not been 
vvoiked out We may of course say Vinth perfect con- 
sistency and truthfujfiess, that this principle of novelty 
is another corollary under the lavv^if conspicuous waste 
C^'niouslv, if each garment is permitted to serve for 
but a brief teim, and if none»of last season’s apparel is 
earned o\er and made fuither use of during the present 
season, the vvixteful expenditure on dress is greatly 
increased 1 his is good as far as it goes, but it is nega- 
tive onl) I’retty much aH* that this consideration war- 
r ints us 111 saying is that the norm of conspicuous 
waste exrrciSes a controlling surveillance in all matters 
of dress, so that any change in the fashions must con- 
form to the requirement of wastefulness , it leaves un- 
answcred*thc question as to the motive for making and 
accepting a thinge m the prevailing styles, and it also 
fails to explain why conformity.to a given style at a 
given time is so imperatively necessary as we know it 
to be 

. For a creative principle, cApdble of serving as motive 
to invention and innovation in fashions, we shall have 
to go back to the primitive, non-economic motive with 
which appareP originated, 1 — the motive of adornment. 
Without going into an extended discussion of how and 
why this motive, asserts itself* under the guidance of the 
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law of expens^veriess, it '.nay be stated broadly that each 
successive innovation in the fashions is an effort to reach 
S&me form of* display which shall be more acceptable to. 
our sense of form and colour or of effectiveness, than 
that which it. displaces. The changing^, styles are the 
expression a testless search for something which 
shall commenXitscif to our aesthetic' sense ; but as each 
innovation is subject to the selective action of the norm 
of conspicuous waste, the range \yithin which innova- 
tion can take place i& somewhat restricted. The inno- 
vation must not only be more beautiful, or perhaps 
oftener less offensive, than that which it displaces, but 
it must also come up to tke accepted standard of 
expensiveness. 

It would seem - at first sight that the result of such 
an unremitting struggle to attain the beautiful in dress 
should be a gradual approach to artistic perfection. We 
might naturally expect that the fashions should show a 
well-marked trend in the direction of some one or more 
types of apparel eminently becoming to the human 
form ; and we might even feel that we have substantial 
ground for the hope that to-day, after all the ingenuity 
and effort which have been spent <?n dress these many 
years, the fashions should have achieved a relative per- 
fection an/' a relative stability, closely approximating to 
a permanently tenable 'artistic ideal. But such is not 
the case. It would be very Hazardous indeed to assert 
that the styles of to-day are intrinsically mofe becoming 
than those of ten years ago, or than those of twenty, or 
fifty, or one hundred years ago. On the other hand, 
the assertion f.<eely goes ejneontradict^d that styles in 
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’vogue two thousand years ago are morfc booming than • 
the most elaborate and painstaking constiuctions of 
.to-day. 

. The explanation ot the lashions just ottered, then, does 
not fully exijlaip, and we shall hhve*tfo look farther. *It 
is well known that certain relatively* stably styles and 
types of costume*haVe been, worked Out iy various parts 
of the world; as, for instance, amon^ the Japanese, 
Chinese, and other ^riental nations ; likewise among 
the Greeks, Romans, and other* Eastern peoples of 
antiquity ; so also, in later times, jmong* the peasants 
of nearly every country of Europe. These national 
or popular costumes are in most cases adjudged by com* 
petent critics to be more becoming, more artistic, than 
the fluctuating styles of modern civilised apparel. At 
the same time they are alao, at least usually, less ob 
viously wasteful ; that is to say, other elements than 
that of a display of expenso are more readily detected 
in their, structure. 

These relatively stable costumes are, commonly, pretty 
strictly and narrowly localised, and they vary by slight 
and systematic gradations from place to place. They 
have in every case been forked out by peoples or 
classes which are poorer then we, and especially they 
belong in countries and localities and times^vhere the 
population, or at least the class to which the costume 
in question belongs, is relatively homogeneous, stable, 
and immobile. That is to say, stable costumes which 
will bear theeest of thno and perspective are worked 
out under circumstances where the norm of conspicuous 
waste asserts itself less impefatively than it does in the 
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large moderjf civilised ^cities, whose relatively mobile, 
wealthy population to-day sets the pace in matters of 
fashion.. The countries and^classes whjch have in this 
way worked out stable and artistic costurpies have been 
so 'placed that the pecuniary emulation qmo/ig them has 
taken the\Mrcctfon of a competition in conspicuous 
leisure rathcrVian In conspicuous consumption of goods. 
So that it will mjld true in a general’ way that fashions 
are least stable and least becomihg in - those communi- 
ties where the principle of a conspicuous waste of goods 
asserts itself most imperatively, as among ourselves, j^ll 
this points to an antagonism between expensiveness 
and artistic apparel. In po : ot of practical fact, the 
norm of conspicuous waste is incompatible with the 
requirement that dress should be beautiful or becoming. 
And this antagonism offers no explanation of that rest- 
less change in fashion which neither the canon of ex- 
pensiveness nor that of beauty alone can arcount for. 

The standard of reputability requires that dress should 
show wasteful expenditure ; but all wastefulness is 
offensive to native taste. The psychological law has 
already been pointed out that all men --and women per- 
haps even in a higher degree — abhor futility, whether 
of effort or of expenditure^ — much as Nature was once 
said to abhor a vacuum. Hut the principle of con- 
spicuous waste requires an obviously futile expenditure ; 
and the.resulting conspicuous expensiveness of dress is 
therefore intrinsically ugly. Hence we find that in all 
innovations in dress, each added or altered detail strives 
to avoid instant condemnation by showing some osten- 
sible purpose, -at the sanoe time that the requirement 
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ot conspicuous waste prevent* the purposefulness of 

these innovations* from becoming any thingi more than 

a somewhat transparent pretense. Ever* in its freest 

Rights, fashion rarely if ever gets away from a simtja- 

tion of sony; extensible use. The Ostensible usefulness 

*of the fashionable details of dress, hctvevey*is always so 
• , 

transparent a mdkt-believe» and theiV substantial futility 
presently forces n: elf so baldly upon cur attention as to 
become unbearable, ind then we take refuge in a new 
style. But the new style must ccAiform to the require- 
ment of reputable wastefulness and futility. Its futility 
presently becomes as odious as that of its predecessor ; 
and the only remedy which the law of waste allows us 
is to seek relief in some new construction, equally futile 
and equally untenable. Hence the essential ugliness 
and the unceasing chango»of fashionable attire. 

Having so explained the phenomenon of shifting 
fashions th« next thing is* to make the explanation 
tally with everyday facts. Among these everyday facts 
is the well-known liking which all men have for the 
styles th:jt arc in vogue at any given time. A new 
style comes into vogue and remains in favour for a sea- 
son, and, at least s <4 long as ft is a novelty, people very 
generally find the new style* attractive. The prevailing 
fashion is felt to be beautiful. This is due partly to the 
relief it affords in being different from what went before 
it, partly to its being reputable. As indicated in the 
last Chapter, the canon of reputability to some extent 
shapes our ta».es, so tlfet 'under ii^ guidance anything 
will be accepted as becoming until its novelty wears off. 
or until the warrant of repu lability is transferred to a 
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new and nov^i stfticture'servmg the same general pur- 
pose Thaa the alleged beauty, or “ loveliness,” of the 
“styles irv vogue at any given time is transient and spu- 
rious only is attested by the fact that nono-of the many 
shifting fashions wuTbedr the test of timi When seen 
in the perspective? of half a-dozen years or more, the 
best of our fashion 4 strike us as gfotesque, if not un- 
sightly Our transient attachment t* whatever happens 
to be the latest rests on other thfin aesthetic grounds, 
and lasts only until our abiding aesthetic sense has had 
time to asseit itself ,and reject this latest indigestible 
contrnance 

The process of developing an aesthetic nausea takes 
more or less time , the length of time required in any 
given case being' inversely as the degree of intrinsic 
odiousness of the style in question This time relation 
between odiousness and instability in fashions affords 
ground for the inference that the more rapidly the 
styles succeed and displace one another, the more offen- 
sive they are to sound taste The presumption, there- 
fore, is that the farther the community, especially the 
wealthy classes of the community, develop in wealth and 
mobility and in the range of their human contact, the 
more imperatively will the law of conspicuous waste 
assert Use' 1 * in matters of dress, the more will the sense 
of beauty tend to fall irfeo abeyance or be overborne by 
the canon of pecuniary reputability, the more rapidly 
will fashions shift and change, and the more grotesque 
and intolerable will be the tary'ing styltb that succes- 
sively come into vogue 

There remaihs at least* one point in this theory of 
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dress yet to be discussed. Most of what has been said- 

. • ■ • I 

applies to men’s attire as well as to that <>f women ; 

.although in modern times (t applies at nearly all poinfs. 
with greater* force to that of womert. But at ope 
point the ^rcis of women differ?' substantially from 
that of men. In woman’s dress thefe is .an obviously 
greater insistent in suchf features as > testify to the 
wearer’s cxemptioi from or incapacity for^all vulgarly 
productive emplfiympfit. This characteristic of woman’s 
apparel is of interest, not only as Completing the theory 
o£ dress, but also as confirming what has already been 
said of the economic status of women, both in the past 
and in the present. • 

As has been seen in the discuSsion of woman’s status 
under the heads of Vicarious Leisufe and Vicarious 
Consumption, it has in the*\:oursc of economic develop- 
ment become the office of the woman to consume vica- 
riously for the head of the household ; and her apparel is 
contrived with this object in view. It has come about 
that obviously productive labour is in a peculiar degree 
derogatory to respectable women, and therefore special 
pains should be taken in the construction of women’s 
dress, to impress upon the* beholder the fact (often 
indeed a fiction) that the wdbrer does not and can not 
habitually engage in useful work. Propriety requires 
respectable women to abstain *more consistently from 
useful effort and to make more of a show- of leisnre than 
the men of the same social classes. It grates painfully 
on our nervesAo conterflplJte the necessity of any well- 
bred woman’s earning a livelihood by useful work. It 
is not *• woman’^s sphere.” Her sphenf is within the 
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« I 

household, w^hich' she should “ beautify,” and of which 

she shouldibe the “chief ornament.”* The male head of 
« 

the household is not currently spoken of. as its ornament. 

T.his feature taken in conjunction with the ot’ner fact 

that propriety reqiittes' more unremitting attention to 

expensive display'In the dress and other paraphernalia 

of wom«cn, goh? to 'enforce the vievi already implied in 

what has gone before. By virtue off its descent from a 

patriarchal past, our social system ‘makes it the woman’s 

function in an especial degree to put in evidence her 

household’s ability to pay. According to the modcjrn 

civilised scheme of life, the good name of the household 

* 

to which she belongs should be the special care of the 
woman ; and the system of honorific expenditure and 
conspicuous leisure by which this good name is chiefly 
sustained is therefore the woman’s sphere. In the ideal 
scheme, as it tends to realise itself in the life of the 
higher pecuniary classes, this attention tc. conspicuous 
waste of substance and effort should normally, be the 
sole economic function of the woman. 

At the stage of economic development at.which the 
women were still in the full sense the property of the 
men, the performance of conspicuous leisure and con- 
sumption came to be part of the services required of 
them. The women being not their own masters, 
obvious expenditure and leisure on their part would re- 
dound to the credit of their’ master rather than to their 
own credit ; and therefore the more expensive and the 
more obviously unproductive tlie women' of the house- 
hold are, the more creditable and more effective for 
the purpose of the reputability of thc f household or its 
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head will their life be. So rftuch so that the womerf * 

1 • fc 

have been required not only to afford evident of a life of * 
leisure, but evea to disable’jthemselves for ttseful activity*. 

• It is a't tftis point that the dress of men falls short 

of that of i wdmen, and for a ‘sufficient ^reason. Con- 

• . . 

spicuQus waste and conspicuous leisure are reputable 

because they are ev'dencfe of pecuniary strength ; pe- 
cuniary strength t; s reputable or honojific because, 
in the last analysis, it argues success and superior 
force ; therefore the evidence ofVastc and leisure put 
forth by any individual fo his own behalf .cannot con- 
sistently take such a form or* be carried to such a pitch 
as to argue incapacity *or marked discomfort on his 
part ; as the, exhibition would *in that case show not 
superior force, but inferiority, and so defeat its own pur- 
pose. So, then, wherever Vasteful expenditure and the 
show of abstention from effort is normally, or on an 
average, carried to the Extent of showing obvious 
discomfort or voluntarily induced physical disability, 
there the immediate inference is that the individual 
in question does not perform this wasteful expenditure 
and undergo this disability for her own personal gain 
in pecuniary repute, but in bejhalf of some one else 
to whojn she stands in a relation of economic depend- 
ence ; a relation which in the last analysis must, in 
economic theory, reduce itself to a relation of servitude. 

To apply this generalisation to women’s dfess, and 
put the matter in concrete terms : the high heel, the 
skirt, the irrf^racticabte txmnet, »the corset, and the 
general disregard of the wearer’s comfort which is an 
obvious feature of all civilised women’s apparel, are 
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so many iterys of evidence to the effect that in the 
modern civilised scheme of life the woman is still, in 

i 

theory, the economic dependent of the naan, — that, per 
haps in a highly idealised sense, she still *2s the man’s- 
chattel. The. homely r'eason for all this conspicuous 
leisure and ^ttire i on the part of women lies in the 
fact that they -are 'servants to whom/ in the differen- 
tiation of economic functions, has ( Veen delegated the 
office of putting in evidence tneir raster's ability to pay. 

There is a marked- similarity in these respects be- 
tween the apparel of womeq and that of domestic 
servants, especially liveried servants. In both there 
is a very elaborate show of unnecessary expensiveness, 
and in both cases there is also a notably, disregard of 
the physical comfort of the wearer. ( But the attire 
of the lady goes farther in fts elaborate insistence on 
the idleness, if not on the physical infirmity of the 
wearer, than does that of vhe domestic. 'And this is 
as it should be ; for in theory, according to the ideal 
scheme of the pecuniary culture, the lady of the house 
is the chief menial of the household. «■ 

Besides servants, currently recognised as such, there 
is at least one other class of persons- whose garb assimi- 
lates them to the class of s'ervants and shows ipany of 
the features that go to make up the womanliness of 
woman’s dress. This ’is the priestly class. Priestly 
vestments show, in accentuated form, all the features 
that have been shown to be evidence of a servile status 
and a vicarious life.* Even ’m<$re strikifigly than the 
everyday habit of the priest, the vestments, properly 
so callefl, are ornate, grotesque, inconvenient, and, at 
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• ' , 

I 

least ostensibly, comfortless to the point of distress 
The priest is at the same time expected to 'refrain from 
useful effort and; when before the public ejie, to* present 
an impassively disconsolate countenance, very mucji 
after the man- er of a well-trained domestic servant. 

® f 

The shaven face of the priest is a further item to the 
same effect. Thlfe Assimilation of the priestly -class to 
the class of body servants, in demeanour and apparel, 
is due to the similarity of the two classes as regards 
economic function. In economio'theory, the priest is 
a Jiody servant, constructively in attendance upon the 
person of the divinity whose livery he wears. His 
livery is of a very expensive character, as it should be 
in order to set forth in a beseeming manner the dignity 
of his exalted master ; but it is contrived to show that 
the wearing of it contributes little or nothing to the 
physical comfort of the wearer, for it is an item of 
vicarious cot/sumption, and 'the repute which accrues 
from its consumption is to be imputed to the absent 
master, not to the servant. 

The lins of demarcation between the dress of women, 
priests, and servants, on the one hand, and of men, on 
the other hand, is* not always ^consistently observed 
in praetjee, but it will scarcely be disputed that it is 
always present in a more or less definite '»ay in the 
popular habits of thought. There are of course also 
free men, and not a few of them, who, in their blind 
zeal for faultlessly reputable attire, transgress the 
theo’retical lirtt* betweert nlan’s and woman’s dress, to 
the extent of arraying themselves in apparel that is 
obviously desigqpd to vex thi mortal frime ; but every 
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one recognises Without hesitation that such apparel for 

/ 1 i 1 

men is a I’tparture from the normal We are in the 
« 

habit of B sayifjg that such dr^ss is “effeminate”; and one 
sometimes heare the remark that such or tuch in exqui- 
sitely attired, gentl'etnari is as well dressed qs a footman. 
Certain appardit discrepancies under this theory of 

dress merit a morb detailed examination, especially as 

0 

they mark a more or less evident/'/trend in the later 
and rhaturer development of dre&, The vogue of the 
cot set offers an appirent exception from the rule of 
which it has* here ..been cited as an illustration. „A 

f * 

closer examination, however, will show that this appar- 

0 

ent exception is really a verification of the rule that 
the vogue of any given element or feature in dress 
rests on its utility as an evidence of pecuniary standing. 
It is well known that in thoindustrially moie advanced 
communities the corset is employed only within certain 
fairly well defined social strata. The women of the 
poorer classes, especially of the rural population, do not 
habitually use it, except as a holiday luxury. Among 
these classes the women have to work hard, and it 
avails th**m little in the way of a pretense of leisure 
to so crucify the flesh in everyday life. The holiday use 
of the contrivance is due ty imitation of a higher-class 
canon of Recency Upwards from this low level ot 
indigence and manual labour, the coiset was until within 
a generation or two nearly indispensable to a socially 
blameless standing for all women, including the wealthi- 
est and most reputable. Thttf rule hel I so long as 
there still was no large class of people wealthy enough 
to be above thd imputation of any necessity for manual 
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' labour and at the same time large enough to form a self- ' 
sufficient, isolated social body whose mass would afford 
a foundation fo* special rules of conduct within the^ 
class, enforced by the current opinion of the class alone. 
But now there has grown up a lirge erough leisure 
class possessed of such wealth that any aspersion on 
the score of en'/ofced manual employment would be 
idle and harmless calumny ; and the corset has there- 
fore in large measure "fallen into disuse within this class. 

The exceptions under this rule Oi exemption from the 
corset are more apparent than real. They are the 
wealthy classes of countries s with a lower industrial 
structure — nearer the archaic, quasi-industrial type — 
together with the later accessions of the wealthy classes 
in the more advanced industrial communities. The 
latter have not yet had time to divest themselves of 
the plebeian canons of taste and of reputability carried 
over from their former, lower pecuniary grade. Such 
survival, of the corset is not infrequent among the 
higher social classes of those American cities, for 
instance, which have recently and rapidly risen into 
opulence. If the word be used as a technical term, 
without any odious implication, it may be said that the 
corset persists in great measure through the period of 
snobbery — the interval of uncertainty and *of transi- 
tion from a lower to the upper levels of pecuniary cult- 
ure. That is to say, in' all countries which have 
inherited the corset it continues in use wherever and 
so ldng as ity serves it’s purpose - as an evidence of 
honorific leisure by arguing physical disability in the 
wearer. The same rule of course applies to other 
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mutilations and contrivtyices for decreasing the visible 
efficiency^ the individual. 

*. Something similar should hold true* with respect to 
clivers items of conspicuous consumption, dncl indeed 
something of. the Hind does seem to teold to a slight 
degree of sundrj* features of dress, especially if such 
features involve a 'marked discomfort? or appearance of 
discomfort J;o the wearer. During ^he past one hundred 
years there is a tendency perceptible* in the develop- 
ment of men’s dress* especially, to discontinue methods 
of expenditure and the use of symbols of leisure whj,ch 
must have been irksome, 'which may have served a good 
purpose in their time, but the continuation of which 
among the upper classes to-day would ( be a work of 
supererogation ; 'as, for instance, the use of powdered 
wigs and of gold lace, and the practice of constantly 
shaving the face. There has of late years been some 
slight recrudescence of the shaven face in'polite society, 
but this is probably a transient and unadvised .mimicry 
of the fashion imposed upon body servants, and it may* 
fairly be expected to go the way of the p,ojvdered wig 
of our grandfathers. 

These indices, and others which resemble them in 
point of the boldness with which they point out to all 
observers#-the habitual uselessness of those person 5 : who 
employ them, have bedn replaced by other, more deli- 
cate methods of expressing the same fact ; methods 
which arc no less evident to the trained eyes of that 
smaller, select circle whose good opiivion is chiefly 
sought. The earlier and cruder method of advertise- 
ment held its 'ground so iong as the public to which the 
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exhibitor had to appeal comprised lar£e portions of the 
community whb toere not trained to afe**ect delicate 
variations in thp evidences of wealth andjleisyre. Xhe 
.method of advertisement undergoes a *refinement wljen 
a sufficiently darge wealthy class has developed, Ivho 
’have the leisure for acquiring skill fti interpreting the 
subtler signs of* expenditure. “ LAud” dress >becomes 
offensive to people, of taste, as evincing an undue desire 
to reach and inlpresS the untrained sensibilities' of the 
vulgar. To the individual of hi^h breeding it is only 
the more honorific esteem accorded by* the cultivated 
sense of the members his»own high class that is of 
material consequence. Since the wealthy leisure class 
has grown so large, or the contact of the leisure-class 
individual with members of his own elass has grown so 
wide, as to constitute a human environment sufficient 
for the honorific purpose, there arises a tendency to 
exclude the baser elements* of the population from the 
schema even as spectators whose applause or mortifica- 
tion should be sought. The result of all this is a re- 
finement ,qf methods, a resort to subtler contrivances, 
and a spiritualisation of the scheme of symbolism in 
dress. And as this upper leisure class sets the pace in 
all matters of decency, the result for the rest of society 
also is a gradual amelioration of the scheme of dress. 
As the community advances* in wealth and culture, 
the ability to pay is put *in evidence by mcass which 
require a progressively nicer discrimination in the be- 
holder. Tbjf nicer discrimination, between advertising 
media is in fact a very large element of the higher 
pecuniary culture. 
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JNI)l'Sk”IAL EXEMPTION AND l/boEKVATI'vM 

« 

The life of man in cociety, just like the life of other 
species, is a struggle.for existence, and therefore it is a 
process of selective adaptation. The evolution of social 
structure has been a process of natural selection of in- 
stitutions. The progress which has been and is being 
made in human 'institutions and in human character 
may be set down, broadly, to* a natural selection of the 
fittest habits of thought and to a process of enforced 
adaptation of individuals to an environment which has 
progressively changed with the growth of the commu- 
nity and with the changing institutions under which 
men have lived. Institutions are not only themselves the 
result of a selective and adaptive process which shapes 
the prevailing or dominant ‘types of spiritual attitude and 
aptitudes ; they are at the sume time special methods of 
life and of*human relations, and are therefore in their 

turn efficient factors of selection. So that the changing 

• 

institutions in their turn mak'e for a further selection of 
individuals endowed with the fittest temperament, and a 
further adaptation of.individual temperament and habits 
to the changing environment through the formation of 
new institution! 


1 88 
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The forces which have shaped the! development of • 
human life and 1 ot* social structure are n| *doubt ulti- 
mately reducible, to terms of living tissue jind jnater&l 
emvironiftent;' but proximately, for the purpose in han^T 
these forces )n*y best be stated in *.dhns ojf an environ- 
ment, partly human, partly non-human? and a human sub- 
ject with a more Of lbss defisite physical and intellectual 
constitution. Taken in the aggregate or average, this 
human subject is mfire or less variable ; chiefly, no 
doubt, under a rule of selective conservation of favour- 
able variations. The selection of favourable variations 

• l a • 

is perhaps in great measure a» selective conservation of 
ethnic types. In the li f e history of any community 
whose population is made up of a mixture of divers 
ethnic elements, one or another of several persistent 
and relatively stable types of body and of temperament 
rises into dominance at any given point. The situation, 
including the institutions in force at any given time, 
will favpur the survival and dominance of one type of 
character in preference to another ; and the type of man 
so selected, to continue ?nd to further elaborate the 
institutions handed down from the past will in some 
considerable measure shape ’these institutions in his 
own likeness. But apart from selection as between 
relatively stable types of character and habits of mind, 
there is no doubt simultaneously going on a process of 
selective adaptation of habits of thought within the 
general range of aptitudes which is characteristic of the 
dominant ethnic type o«* t)Tjes. TJiere may be a varia 
tion in the fundamental character of any population by 
selection between relatively stable types*; but there is 
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■also a variation flue to ♦adaptation in detail within the' 
range of W if. type, and to selectio*n between specific 
Habitual. vie\|s regarding any given social relation or 
gfoup of relations. 

Vor the present* purpose, however, th# r uestion as to 
the nature of the adaptive process — whether it is 
chiefly a selection between stable t/pek of temperament 
and character, or chiefly an adaptation of men’s habits 
of tho'ught to changing circumstances' — is of less im> 
portance than the fact that, by one method or another, 
institutions change, and develop. Institutions must 
change with changing circumstances, since they are 
of the nature of an habitual, methodof responding to 
the stimuli which these changing circumstances afford. 
The development of these institutions is the develop- 
ment of society. The institutions are, in substance, 
prevalent habits of thought with respect to particular 
relations and particular functions of the individual and 
of the community ; and the scheme of life, which is 
made up of the aggregate of institutions in force at a * 
given time or at a given point in the development of 
any society, may, on the psychological side, be broadly 
characterised as a prevaleht spiritual attitude or a prev- 
alent theory of life. As 'regards its generic features, 
this spiritual attitude or theory of life is in the last 
analysis reducible to terms of a prevalent type of 
character. '* 

The situation of to-day shapes the institutions of to- 
morrow through a selective, «co«rcive process, by acting 
upon men’s habitual view of things, and so altering or 
fortifying a p6int of vieW or a mental attitude handed 
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down from the past. The institution's — that is to say 1 
the habits of thought — uhder the guidah-e of which 
men live are in this way received from ay. earlier timfe ; 
.more of tess'remotely earli&r, but in any event they h^ve 
been elabo^tAd in and received f.cfm thp past. Insti- 
tutions are products of the past pfbcess, are adapted 
to past circumstances, and are therefore never ‘in full 
accord with the requirements of the present. In the 
nature of the c'asc^fhis process of selective adaptation 
can never catch up with the progressively changing 
situation in which the community finds itself at any 
given time ; for the environment, the situation, the exi 
gencies of life which enforce the adaptation and exercise 
the selection^ change from day to day ; and each succes 
sive situation of the community in *its turn tends to 
obsolescence as soon as it has been established. When 
a stop in the development has been taken, this step itself 
constitutes a change of situation which requires a new 
adaptation ; it becomes the point of departure for a new 
step in the adjustment, and so on interminably. 

It is t»%be noted then, although it may be a tedious 
truism, that the institutions of to-day — the present ac- 
cepted scheme of life — do dot entirely fit the situation 
of to-day. At the same time, men’s present habits of 
thought tend to persist indefinitely, except, as circum- 
stances enforce a change. TheSe institutions which have 
so been handed down, tlfese habits of thought, points 
of view, mental attitudes and aptitudes, or what not 
are* therefor^ themselves £» conservative factor. This is 
the factor of social inertia, psychological inertia, con- 
servatism. 
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Social structure cnanges, leveiops, aaapts itself to an 
altered situ».if;on, only through a chafigef in the habits of 
thought jof tie several classes of the cqmmunity ; or in 
the last analysts, through a change in Ihe •h'abits of 
thought of th,e individuals which make ip.The commu- 
nity. The evolution of society is' substantially a pro- 
cess of mental adaptation on the part’oMndividuals under 
the stress of circumstances which will no longer toler- 
ate habits of thought formed undtr anfd conforming to 
a different set of ciraumstances in the past. For the 
immediate purpose it need not be a question of serious 
importance whether this adaptive process is a process 
of selection and survival of persistent ethnic types or a 
process of individual adaptation and an inheritance of 
acquired traits. - 

Social advance, especially*as seen from the point of 
view of economic theory, consists in a continued pro- 
gressive approach to an approximately enact “adjust- 
ment of inner relations to outer relations”; but this 
adjustment is never definitively established, since the 
“outer relations” arc subject to constant change as a 
consequence of the progressive change going on in the 
“inner relations.” But the degree of approximation 
may be greater or less, depending on the facility with 
which an adjustment is made. A readjustment of 
men’s habits of thought’ to conform with the exigencies 
of an altered situation is in iny case made only tardily 
and reluctantly, and only under the coercion exercised 
by a situation which ,has macte t?he accredited views un- 
tenable. The readjustment of institutions and habitual 
views to an altdred environment is made in response to 
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pressure from without , it i*»of 4he nattire of a response 
to stimulus Freedom and facility of readj js*ment, that 

* I 1 * 

is to say capacity for growth in social stnlctur^, there- 
fore deptnds «n great measure on the degree of freedolp 
with which situation at any,gi\ 3 ti time acts on the 
individual members of the community — the degree of 
exposure of the individual members *to the constraining 
forces of the environment If any portion or class of 
society is sheltered fi’om the action of the envirofiment 
m any essential respect, that portion of the community, 
or that class, will adapt its views apd its Scheme of life 
more tardily to the altered general situation* , it will in 
so far tend to retard the process of social transforma- 
tion The wealth) leisure class *is ;n such a sheltered 
position with lespect to the economic forces that make 
for change and rea’djustmeut And it may be said that 
the forces which make for a readjustment of institu 
tions, especially in the case of a modern industrial com- 
munity^ are, m the last analysis, almost entirely of an 
economic nature 

Any community may be viewed as an industrial or 
economic mechanism, the structure of which is made 
up of what is called its ccotJomic institutions These 
institutions are habitual methods of carrying on the life 
process *of the community in contact with tlje material 
environment in which it lives • When given methods 
of unfolding human activity m this given envirpnment 
have been elaborated in this way, the life of the com 
mumty will express lt'tlf *with some facility in these 
habitual duections. The community will make use of 
the forces of the environmeftt for the put poses of its 
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life according to^ methods l earned in the past and em> 
bodied in'l^iese institutions. But aO population in* 
ireases* and^as men’s knowledge and skill in directing 
tpe forces of foature widen, the habituA methods of 
relation between the members of the fer/jup, and the 
habitual method of carrying on the life process of the 
group *s a whole," no longer give'tKfe same result as 
before ; nor are the resulting conditions of life distrib- 
uted and apportioned in the sam& ( mahner or with the 
same effect among the various members as before. If 
the scheme according to which the life process of {he 
group was carried on under the earlier conditions gave 

9 

approximately the highest attainable result — under the 
circumstances — in the way of efficiency or facility of 
the life process of the group ; then the same scheme of 
life unaltered will not yield 4he highest result attainable 
in this respect under the altered conditions. Under the 
altered conditions of population, skill, and knowledge, 
the facility of life as carried on according to the tradi- 
tional scheme may not be lower than under the earlier 
conditions ; but the chances are always thA* it is less 
than might be if the scheme were altered to suit the 
altered conditions. 

The group is made up of individuals, and the group’s 
life is the .life of individuals carried on in at least osten- 
sible severalty. The gfoup’s accepted scheme of life 
is the consensus of views field by the body of these 
individuals as to what is right, good, expedient, and 
beautiful in the way of hurrrandife. In the redistribu- 
tion of the conditions of life that comes of the altered 
method of detfling with tfhe environment, the outcome 
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is not an equaoie cnange ira tno iacimy 01 me tnrough- . • 
out the group. *, The altered conditions piy increase 
the facility of life for the fcroup as a whole, but the re- 
distribution -vill usually resylt in a decrease of facility 
or fulness oahVe for some merr.beit^of the group. 1 \n 
’advance in technical methods, in population, or in in- 
dustrial organisation will require at least some of the 
members of the community to change their habits of 
life, if they are to enier with facility and effect iilto the 
altered industrial methods; and^n doing so they will 
bg unable to live up to the received notions as to what 
are the right and beautiful habits of life. 

Any one who is required to change his habits of life 
and his habitual relations to his ‘fellow-men will fgel the 
discrepancy between the method of li/e required of him 
by the newly arisen exigencies, and the traditional 
scheme of life to which he is accustomed. It is the 
individuals placed in this position who have the liveliest 
incentive to reconstruct the received scheme of life and 
are most readily persuaded to accept new standards; 
and it is trough the need of the means of livelihood 
that men are placed in such a position. The pressure 
exerted by the environment *upon the group, and mak- 
ing for a readjustment of the group’s scheme of life, 
impinges upon the members of the group i # n the form 
of pecuniary exigencies ; and ft is owing to this fact— « 
that external forces are inP great part translated^nto the 
form of pecuniary or economic exigencies — it is owing 
to this fact^hat we cam say that the forces which count 
toward a readjustment of institutions in any modern 
industrial community are cftiefly econsmic forces; or 
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more specifically* these forces take the form of pecun 
iary pressi^. Such a readjustment a r is here contem- 
plated ig substantially a cringe in men’s views as to 
\ynat is good and right, an*l the means t'.iyodgh which 
a change is wrouglu in, men’s apprehend i^»i of what is 
good and right is in large part the pressure of pecun- 
iary exigencies. 

Any change in men’s views as to what is good and 
right in human life makes its way but tardily at the 
best. Especially is this true of any change in the di- 
rection of what is called progress ; that is to say, in the 
direction of divergence frem the archaic position — from 
the position which may be accounted the point of de- 
parture at any step in the social evolution of the com- 
munity. Retrogression, reapproach to a standpoint to 
which the race has been long habituated in the past, is 
easier. This is especially true in case the development 
away from this past standpoint has not been due chiefly 
to a substitution of an ethnic type whose temperament 
is alien to the earlier standpoint. 

The cultural stage which lies immediately back of 
the present in the life history of Western civilisation is 
what has here been calldd the qvasi-pcaceable stage. 
At this quasi-peaceable stage the law of status is th'* 
dominant feature in the scheme of life. There is no 
need of pointing out h<5w prone the men of to-day are 
to revert to the spiritual Altitude of mastery and of 
personal subservience which characterises that stage. 
It may rather be said to be feclrf in an uncertain abey- 
ance by the economic exigencies of to-day, than to have 
been definitively supplanted by a habit of mind that is 
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In full accord with these dater-develdped exigencies. 
The^ predatory aqd quasi-pe:.ceable stages i>fi economic 
evolution seem to have been of long durathfn in,the lift? 
history df»aU*the chief ethi\ic elements which go ffiT 
make up the populations of the Western culture. Trte 
temperament and the propensities proper to those 
cultural stages hijvfe, therefore, attained such .«a' per* 
sistence as to make a speedy reversion to the broad 
features of the corresponding psychological constitution 
inevitable in the case of any class px community which 
is removed from the action of those forces that make 

® J • 

for a maintenance of the later-developed habits of 
thought. 

It is a matter of common notoriety that wheiuiadi- 
viduals, or even considerable groups of men, are segre- 
gated from a higher industrial culture and exposed to a 
lower cultural environment, or to an economic situation 
of a more primitive character, they quickly show evi- 
dence o( reversion toward the spiritual features which 
•characterise the predatory type ; and it seems probable 
that the dolicho-blond type of European man is pos- 
sessed of a greater facility for such reversion to bar- 
barism than the other ethnic elements with which that 
type is associated in the Western culture. Examples 
of such a reversion on a small scale abound ii^ the later 
history of migration and colonisation. Except for the 
fear of^ offending that chaiftinistic patriotism which is 
so characteristic a feature of the predatory culture, and 
the presence^of which k frequently the most striking 
mark of reversion in modern communities, the case of 
the American colonies might fie cited as an example of 
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such a reversioi'i on an unusually large scale, though it 
was not a«rpversion of veryj large scope. 

( The leisure class is in g*reat measure *heJtercd frojn 
the stress of thoae economic exigencUfej, which prevail 
in any modern, nighly organised industrial community. 
The exigencies of the struggle for t hn means of life are 
less exacting for this class than for any other; and as 
a consequence of this privileged position we should 
expect to find it one of the least responsive of the 
classes of society t,o the demands which the situation 
makes for a further growth of institutions and a read- 
justment to an altered industrial situation. The leisure 
is the conservative class. The exigencies of the 
general economic situation of the community do not 
freely or directly impinge jipon the members of this 
class. They are not required under penalty of for- 
feiture to change their habits of life and^their theoreti- 
cal views of the external world to suit the demands of 
an altered industrial technique, since they are not in 
the full sense an organic part of the in&’^trial com- 
munity. Therefore these exigencies do not readily 
produce, in the members of this .class, that degree of 
uneasiness with the existing order which alone can 
lead any j^ody of men to give up views and methods of 
life that have become habitual to them. The office of 
the leisure class in social "evolution is to retard the 
movement and to conserve what is obsolescent. This 
proposition is by no means novel ; it has long been one 
of the commonplaces of popular opinion. 

The prevalent convictibn that the wealthy class is by 
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nature conservative has btj5n % popularly accepted with, 
out^much aid frqm ‘any thecjretical view as it? the place 
and relation of .that class in the cultural ^evclopmeni. 
When di» ^Aplanation of \this class Conservatism's 
offered, it >jj commonly the yividAms one that lh« 
wealthy class opposes innovation Uecause it has i 
vested interest, o* dn unworthy sot t,* in maintaining th« 


present conditions The explanation here put forwarc 
imputes no unworthy motive. The opposition of th« 
class ^to changes in the cultural^scheme is instinctive 
and does not rest primal lly on an igteresfed calculator 
of material advantages ; it is«an instinctive revulsion al 


any departure fiom the accepted way of doing and 01 
looking at things — a revulsion common to all njfBa^nc 
only to be oveicome by stress of circumstances. Al 
change in habits of life and of thought is irksome 
The difference in this respect between the wealth) 
and the common run of mankind lies not so much ir 


the mojtive which prompts to conservatism as in the 
degree of exposure to the economic foices that urge a 
change. %be members of the wealthy class do not 
yield ’to the demand for innovation as readily as othei 
men because they aae not constrained to do so. 

This conservatism of the wealthy class is so obvious 
a feature that it has even come to be iccognised as a 
mark of respectability. Since 'conservatism is a char 
acteristic of the wealthier And thcrefoie more reputable 
portion of the community, it has acquired a certain 
honorific or decorative value. Jt has become prescrip 
tive to such an extent that an adherence to conservative 


views is comprised as a matter of course* in ouc notions 
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of respectability ; and it is lf imperatively incumbent on 
all who wdV’d lead a blameless life ir point of social 
repute. Conservatism, beir j an upper class character- 
istic, is decoroiis; and conversely, innovator!, r being a 
lower-class phenorftcnor, is vulgar. ThS f^st and most 
unreflected element in that instinctive revulsion and 
reprobrtion with which we->turn ffo*i all social inno- 
vators is this sense of the essential vulgarity of the 
thing So that even in cases where orte recognises the 
substantial merits of *he case for which the innovator 
is spokesman — as may easily happen if the evils which 
he seeks to remedy arc jufficiently remote in point of 
time or space or personal contact — still one cannot but 
be .'"'sible of the fact that the innovator is a person 
with whom it is at least distasteful to be associated, 
and from whose social contact one must shrink. Inno- 
vation is bad form. 

The fact that the usages, actions, and views of the 
well to-do leisure class acquire the chaiactcr o f a pre- 
scriptive canon of conduct for the rest of society, gives 
added weight and reach to the conservati'- influence 
of that class. It makes it incumbent upon all reputa- 
ble people to follow their icad. So that, by virtue of its 
high position as the avatai of good form, the wealths r 
class comes to exert a retarding influence upon social 
development far in excess of that which the simple 
numerical strength of the Class would assign it. Its 
prescriptive example* acts to greatly stiffen the resist- 
ance of all other classes aga:ns! any innovation, and to 
fix men’s affertions upon the good institutions handed 
down from an. Earlier generation. 
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There is a second way iii which the''influence of the 
leisure class act.^ in the same direction, so far as cpn- 
.erns hindrance, to the adoption of a ‘ionvpntionai’ 
scheme bf more in accord with thi exigencies 7>t 
the time, l^i^ second method of tfpper-cjass guidance 
fs not in strict consistency to be brought under the 
same category as ih*e instinctive conservatism ar^d' aver- 
sion to new modes of thought just spoken of ; but it 

I • • | 

may as well be dbalt with here, since it has at least this 
much in common with the conservative habit of mind 
th^t it acts to retard innovation .and fhe growth of 
social structure. The code of proprieties, convention- 
alities, and usage’s in vogue at any given time and 
among any gi* r en people has mofe or less of th^nhar- 
acter of an organic whole ; so that* any appreciable 
change in one point of th^ scheme involves something 
of a change or readjustment at other points also, if not 
a reorganisation all along the line. When a change is 
made wjiich immediately touches only a minor point in 
the scheme, the consequent derangement of the struc- 
ture of cormsuitionalities may be inconspicuous ; but even 
in sudh a case it is safe to say that some derangement 
of the general scheme, more*or less far-reaching, will 
follow. ^On the other hand, "when an attempted reform 
involves the suppression or thorough-going remodelling 
of ^an institution of first-rate importance in the conven- 
tional ^scheme, it is immediately felt that a serious de- 
rangement of the entire scheme would result ; it is felt 
that'a readjustment of«th« structure to the new form 
taken on by one of its chief elements would be a pain- 
ful and tedious, if not a doubtful process.* 
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In order to realise the difficulty which such a radical 
change in -try one feature otf the conventional scheme of 
'life would i'nvolve, it is on;y necessary to suggest the 
suppression of 'the monogainic family, or 6f>thfe agnatic 
system of consanguinity, or of private-' property, or of 
the theistic faith’ in any country of the Western civilisa- 
tion ; .or suppose the suppression of ancestor worship in 
China, or of the caste system in India, or of slavery 
in Africa, or the establishment of equality of the sexes 
in Mohammedan countries. It needs no argument to 
show that the derangement of the general structure of 
conventionalities in any of these cases would be very 
considerable. In order to effect such an innovation a 
far reaching alteration of men’s hab'ts of thought 
would be involved also at other points of the scheme 
than the one immediately in question. The aversion to 
any such innovation amounts to a shrinking from an 
essentially alien scheme of life. 

The revulsion felt by good people at any proposed 
departure from the accepted methods of life is a familiar 
/act of everyday experience. It is not unirual to hear 
those persons who dispense salutary advice and admoni- 
tion to the community express themselves forcibly upon 
the far-reaching pernicious effects which the communby 
would suffer from such relatively slight changes as the 
disestablishment of the* Anglican Church, an increased 
facility of divorce, adoption’of female suffrage, prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages, abolition or restriction cf inheritance, etc. 'Any 
one of these innovations would, we are told, “shake the 
social structure to its base,” “ reduce society to chaos," 
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subvert the foundations 01 rr\ 0 Vality,”'“ make life intol- • 
„r^)le,” “ confoynd the order of nature, ”| Mtc. Tjpese 
.various locutions are, no doubt, of the nature pf hyper- 
bole ; bftt*, ^t*the same time, Mike all ovefstatement, tt?«*y 
are evidenc^.o^ a lively sense o$ thfe*gravij:y of the c&n- 
*scqueqces wnich they are intended to describe. The 
effect of these a*nd like innovation's in derang«ng the 

accepted scheme of life is felt to be of much graver 
| • | 
consequence than tjie simple alteration of an isolated 

item in a series of contrivances f or the convenience oi 


mpn in society. What is true in .so obvious a degree 
of innovations of first-rate importance is true m a less 
degree of changes of a smaller immediate impoitance. 
The aversion*to change is in lafge part an av<yt'— ^to 
the bother of making the readjustment which any given 
change will necessitate ; and this solidarity of the sys- 
tem of institutions of any given culture or of any given 
people strengthens the instmetive resistance offered to 


any change m men’s habits of thought, even in matters 
which, taken by themseives, are of minor importance. 

A consequence of this increased reluctance, due to 
the solidarity of human institutions, is that any innova- 
tion calls for a greater expebditure of neivous energy 
in making the necessary readjustment than would other, 
wise be the case. It is not only that a change in estab- 
lished habits of thought is distasteful. The process of 
readjustment of the accented theory of life involves a 
degree of mental effort — a more or less protracted and 
labdrious effort to find «nd to kee^ one’s bearings under 
the altered Circumstances This process requires a cer- 
tain expenditure of energy, and so presumes, for its sue- 
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cessful accomplishment,** sorrle surplus of energy beyond 
tha* absorbed in the daily struggle , for subsistence. 
Conseqqently it follows ttyit progress* is hindered by 
underfeeding ahd excessive physical hards).ip,* no less 
eflectually than by* such a luxurious as will shut 
out discontent by cutting off the occasion for it The 
abjectly poor, and 111 those -persons whose energies are 
entirely absorbed by the struggle foi daily sustenance, 
are conservative because they cannot 'afford the effort 
of taking thought for, the day after to-morrow ; just as 
the highly prosperous are conservative because they 
have small occasion to bt discontented with the situa- 
tion as it stands to-day. 

this proposition it follows that the institution of 
a leisure class acts to make the lower classes conserva- 
tive by withdrawing from them as much as it may of the 
means of sustenance, and so reducing their consumption, 
and consequently their available energy, tu such a point 
as to make them incapable of the effort required for the 
learning and adoption of new habits of thought. The 
accumulation of wealth at the upper end of-*Jie pecuni- 
ary scale implies privation at the lower end of the ‘scale. 
It is a commonplace that," wherever it occurs, a consid- 
erable degree of privation among the body of the people 
is a serious obstacle to any innovation. 

This direct inhibitory effect of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth is seconded by an indirect effect tend- 
ing to the same result. As has already been seen, 
the imperative example set b / the upper class in fixing 
the canons of reputability fosters the practice of con- 
spicuous consumption. The prevalence of conspicuous 
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consumption as one of the mjthi elements in the stan- - 
da^d of decency anfong all classes is of cou-is not trace- 
able wholly to the example •• of the wealthy leisure Class*, 
but the 'practice and the insistence on fa *are no dofint 
strengthened by the example of, the leisur.e class. Tfae 
requirements of decency in this matter are very con- 
siderable and very* imperative ; so* that even »among 
classes whose pecuniary position is sufficiently strong 

t • 

to admit a consumption of goods considerably in excess 
of the subsistence minimum, th^disposable surplus left 
ov^r after the more imperative physical needs are satis- 
fied is not infrequently diverted to the purpose of a con- 
spicuous decency,* rather than to added physical comfort 
and fulness <jf life. Moreover, Such surplus eof^j^s 
is available is also^ likely to be expended in the acquisi- 
tion of goods for conspicuous consumption or conspicu- 
ous hoarding. The result is that the requirements of 
pecuniar^ reputability tend*(i) to leave but a scanty 
subsistence minimum available for other than conspicu- 
ous consumption, and (2) to absorb any surplus energy 
which maj»be available after the bare physical necessi- 
ties oY life have been provided for. The outcome of the 
whole is a strengthening of'the general conservative 
attitudejof the community. »The institution of a leisure 
class hinders cultural development immediately (1) by 
the inertia proper to the cla& itself, (2) through its 
prescyptive example of conspicuous waste and .of con- 
servatism, and (3) indirectly through that system of 
unequal distribution of wealth and sustenance on which 
the institution itself rests. 

To this is to be added than me leisure class has also 
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a material interest in leaving things as they are. Under 
thetcircurn j'cj’nces prevailing at any given time this class 
is in a privileged position, ind any departure from the 
existing order may be expected to work to tbe r detrimeirt 
of the class rathef 'chan the reverse £ attitude of 
the class, simply as influenced by its class lPteiest, 
should* therefore be to let* well-enot'gh alone This 
interested native comes in to supplement the strong 
instinctive bias of the class, and so to render it even 
more consistently conservative than it otherwise would 
be r 

All this, of course, has nothing to say m the way of 
eulogy or deprecation of the office of the leisure class 
a» J“. " ponent and vefiicle of conservatism or reversion 
in social structure. The inhibition which it exercises 
may be salutary or the reverse Whether it is the one 
or the other in any given case is a question of casuistry 
rathei than of general theory There may be truth m the 
view (as a question of policy) so often expressed by the 
spokesmen of the conservative element, that without 
some such substantial and consistent resistance to in- 
novation as is offered by the conservative well-to do 
classes, social innovation and experiment would hurry 
the community into untenable and intolerable situa- 
tions ; the only possible result of which would be dis- 
content and disastrous reaction All this, however, is 
beside the present argument. 

But apart from all deprecation, and aside from all 
question as to the indispenSkbdity of some such check 
on headlong innovation, the leisure class, m the nature 
of things, consistently acts to retard that adjustment to 
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the environment which is called social advance or d& • 
ve|opmcnt. Tlje ’characteristic attitude the </lass 
may be summed up in the maxirh : “ Whatever 'is, .is 
right ” f w^^reas the law oft natural selectfon, as appTmd 
to human ipstitutions, gives thp aJtibm : “ Whatever* is, 
is wrQng.” Not that the institutions of to-day are 
wholly wrong fcr \he purposes of*the life of *'to-day, 
but they are, always and in the nature of things, wrong 
to some extent. TJiey are the result of a more or less 
inadequate adjustment of the methods of living to a 
situation which prevailed at some point in the past 
development ; and they are* therefore wrong by some- 
thing more than’the interval which separates the pres- 
ent situatioo from that of tlfe past. “ Rig£,*--ii-*«d 
“ wrong ” are of jcourse here used ^without conveying 
any reflection as to what, ought or ought not to be. 
They are applied simply from the (morally colourless) 
evolutiohary ’standpoint, and are intended to designate 
compatibility or incompatibility with the effective 
evolutionary process. The institution of a leisure class, 
by force •( class interest and instinct, and by precept 
and*prcscriptive example, makes for the perpetuation 
of the existing maUidjustmertt of institutions, and even 
favours a reversion to a sorrrewhat more archaic scheme 
of life ; a scheme which would be still father out of 
adjustment with the exigencies of life under the ex- 
isting situation even thafl the accredited, obsolescent 
scheme that has come down from the immediate 
past. 

But after all has been said on the head of conserva- 
tion of -the good old ways, it remains tfue that iiNtitu- 
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tions change ana develoD. There is a cumulative 
growth of (Customs and habits of thought ; a selective 
adaptation of conventions and methods <.of life. Some- 
thing is to be said of the office of the lei4ive class in 
guiding this growth as well as in retarding jt ; but little 
can be said here of its relation to institutional growth 
except ''s it touches the institutions that are primarily 
and immediately of an economic character. These 
institutions — the economic structure — may be roughly 
distinguished into two classes or categories, according 
as they serve one o r the other of two divergent pur- 
poses of economic life. 

To adapt the classical terminology, they are institu- 
ti^^ft- Requisition or -of production; or, to revert to 
terms already employed in a different connection in 
earlier chapters, they are pecuniary or industrial insti- 
tutions ; or in still other terms, they are institutions 
serving either the invidious or the non-iuvidious eco- 
nomic interest. The former category have to do with 
“business,” the latter with industry, taking the latter 
word in the mechanical sense. The latter ckvss are not 
often recognised as institutions, in great part because 
they do not immediately concern the ruling class, and 
are, therefore, seldom the -subject of legislation or *f 
deliberate convention. When they do receive attention 
they are commonly approached from the pecuniary or 
business side ; that being the side or phase of economic 
life that chiefly occupies men’s deliberations in out 
time, especially the deliberations of the upper classes. 
Thestvclasses have little else than a business interest in 
things economic, and on them at the same time it is 
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chiefly mcuipbent to deliberate* upon the community’s 
affairs. 

The relation of the leisure (that* is, propertied *noi)- 
industrial/ %lass to the economic process a pecuniary 

relatioQ — a .relation of acquisition* hot of productioh; 

| 1 ^ 

of exploitation, not of serviceability. Indirectly their 
economic office ma]f, of course, be of the utmosUimpoi- 
tance to the economic life process ; and it is by no means 
here intended to depreciate the economic function of the 
propertied class or of the captains of industry. The pur* 
pq$e is simply to point out what is the* nature of the 
relation of these classes to the industrial process and 
to economic institutions. . Their office is of a parasitic 
character, an*l their interest is to divert what sjjt't'vaae 
they may to thcir^own use, and to retain whatever is 
under their hand. The conventions of the business 
world have grown up under the selective surveillance 
of this principle of predation or parasitism. They are 
conventions of ownership ; derivatives, more or less 
remote, of the ancient predatory culture. But these 
pecuniary»lnstitutions do not entirely fit the situation 
of to-day, for they have grown up under a past situation 
differing somewhat* from the? present. Even for effec- 
tiveness^ the pecuniary way, therefore, they are not as 
apt as might be. The changed industrial ltfe requires 
changed methods of acquisitfon ; and the pecuniary 
classes have some interest in so adapting the pecuniary 
institutions as to give them the best effect for acquisi- 
tion* of private gain tha* is*compat^ble with the continu- 
ance of the industrial process out of which th*k gain 
arises, j Hence there is a more or less consistent wend 
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in the leisure-class guidance of institurtional growth, an- 
swering to'the pecuniary ends which shape leisure-qlass 
economic life. « 

. he effect 1 of the pecuniary interest and *tke pecuniary 
habit of mind upcrr the growth of insfttqtions is seen 
in those enactments and conventions that make for 
security of property, enforcement df contracts, facility 
of pecuniary transactions, vested interests. Of such 
bearing are changes affecting bankruptcy and receiver- 
ships, limited liability, banking and currency, coalitions 
of labourers ot employers, trusts and pools. The com- 
munity's institutional furniture of this kind is of imme- 
diate consequence only to the propertied classes, and in 
]»MMu: 1 'ion as they are propertied ; that -is to say, in 
proportion as they are to be ranked with the leisure 
class. But indirectly these conventions of business 
life are of the gravest consequence for the industrial 
process and for the life of the community. And in 
guiding the institutional growth in this respect, the 
pecuniary classes, therefore, serve a purpose of the 
most serious importance to the community, «aot only in 
the conservation of the accepted social scheme, bu£ also 
in shaping the industrial process proper. 

The immediate end of '■this pecuniary institutional 
structure and of its amelioration is the greater facility 
•f peaceable and orderly exploitation ; but its remoter 
effects -far outrun this immediate object. Not only does 
the more facile conduct of business permit industry and 
extra-industrial life to go on .vith less perturbation ;*but 
the resulting elimination of disturbances and complica- 
tion^' calling fcfr an exercise of astute discrimination in 
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everyday aivurs dUb iu nidKc .me pecuniary class itself 
superfluous. As t*ast as pecuniary transactions are/ re- 
duced to routine, the captain of industry can be dis- 
pensed wltti * This consummation, it is 'needless to fay, 
lies yet in ,thb indefinite future.* ‘The ^meliorations 
wrought in favour of the pecuniary, interest in modern 
institutions tend, *in another field*, to substitute the 
“ soulless ” joint-stock corporation for the captain, and 
so they make also,/or the dispensability of the* great 
leisure-class function of ownership. Indirectly, there- 
fere, the bent given to the growth.of ecbnomic institu- 
tions by the leisure-class influence is of very considerable 
industrial consequence. . 



'CHAPTER IX 

THE ( ON^RVATION OF ARCHAIC TRAITS 

The institution of a leisure cLss hjs an effect not 
only upon social structure but also upon the individual 
character of the memoers of society. So soon as a 
given proclivity or a giv^n pjint of view has won ac- 
ceptance as an authoritative standard or norm of life it 
will re act upon the character of the members of the 
society which has accepted it as a norm. It will to 
some extent shape their habits of thought and will ex- 
ercise a selective surveillance over the development 
of men’s aptitudes and inclinations. This effect is 
wrought partly by a coercive, educational adaptation 
of the habits of all individuals, partly by a selective 
elimination of the unfit individuals and lines $f descent. 
Such human material as does not lend itself tc the 
methods of life imposed b.y the accepted scheme suffers 
more or less elimination ,as well as repression. The 
principles of pecuniary emulation and of industrial ex- 
emption have in this way been erected into canons of 
life, an$ have become coerc : ve factors of some impor- 
tance in the situation to which men have to adapt them- 
selves. t 

Th^pe two broad principles of conspicuous waste and 
indr atrial exemption affect the cultural development 
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*both by guiding' fnen’s habits # of thought, and* so con* 
trowing the growth of institutions, and byeselectivtly 
conserving certain traits of human nature that conduce 
to facility dS fife under the leisure-class Scheme, and^sq 
controlling Jh<» effective temper oi the # community, 
“the proximatfe tendency of the institution of a leisure 
class in shaping hurfian character rufls in the direction 
of spiritual survival and reversion. Its effect upon the 
temper of a community is of the nature o^ an arrested 
spiritual development. In the later culture especially, 
th^ institution has, on the whole, a. conservative trend. 
This proposition is familiar enough in substance, but 4^ 
may to many ha$e the appearance of novelty in its 
present application. Therefore *a summary rgyiew. 4 U 
its logical grounds may not be uncalled for, even at the 
risk of some tedious repetition and formulation of com* 
mon places. 

Social evolution is a process of selective adaptation of 
temperament and habits of thought under the stress 
“of the circumstances of associated life. The adaptation 
of habits <rf thought is the growth of institutions. But 
along with the growth of institutions has gone a change 
of a more substantial character. Not only have the 
habits of men changed with *he changing exigencies of 
the situation, but these changing exigencies have also 
brought about a correlative change in human nature. 
The Vyiman material of slbciety itself varies with the 
changing conditions of life. This variation of human 
natute is held by tl^ later ethnologists to be a process 
of selection* between several relatively stable afld per 
sistent ethnic types or ethnic elements.* Men teiX to 
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revert or to breed true, more or less closely, to one of 
anbther of' certain types of human nature that have in 
theii m^in features' been fixed in approximate conform* 
ity to a situation in the past which differed trom the 
situation of to-da’/.- *]There are jevenh of these rela- 
tively stable ethnic types of mankind comprised in the 
populations of the Westesn culture. These ethnic 
types survive in the race inheritance to-day, not as 
rigid and invariable moulds, each of a single precise and 
specific pattern, but in^the form of a greater or smaller 

number of variants. Some variation of the ethnic 
' 1 

* ^pes has resulted under the protracted selective pro- 
cess to which the several types and their hybrids have 
■^ nntv ..subjected during the prehistoric and historic 
growth of culture. 

This necessary variation of the types themselves, due 
to a selective process of considerable duration and of a 
consistent trend, has not been sufficiently noticed by 
the writers who have discussed ethnic surviva 1 . The 
argument is here concerned with two main divergent 
variants of human nature resulting from this, relatively 
late, selective adaptation of the ethnic types comprised 
in the Western culture ; tne point of interest being the 
probable effect of the situation of to-day in furthering 
variation a’ong one or the other of these two divergent 
lines. 

• 

The ethnological position may be briefly sunim*d up ; 
and in order to avoid any but the most indispensable 
detail the schedule of types and vari mts and the sch*eme 
of reversion and survival in which they are concerned 
are aere presented with a diagrammatic mcagrepess and 
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simplicity w^ich' ftrould not be^ admissible for dny other 
purpose. The marf of our industrial communities tebds 
.to breed true to one or the other ofr three main ethnic 
types: the* Solichocephalicidond, the *bJhchycephjfiic 
brunetje, anjl Phe Mediterranean — * disregarding minor 
and outlying Elements of our culture. 9 But within each 
of these main ethrflc typea the reversion tends Jo one 
or the other of at least two main directions of varia 
tion ; the peaceably or ante-predatory variant afid the 
predatory variant. The former of these two character, 
is^c variants is nearer to the generic typb in each case, 
being the reversional representative of its type ao -ifc 
stood at the earliest stage of associated life of which 
there is available evidence, either archaeological or 
chologicah This variant is taken to represent the ances- 
tors of existing civilised njan at the peaceable, savage 
phase of life which preceded the predatory culture, the 
rdgime of status, and the growth of pecuniary emulation. 
The second or predatory variant of the types is taken to 
be a s-ivival of a more recent modification of the main 
ethnic tyjtes and their hybrids, — of these types as they 
wert modified, mainly by a selective adaptation, under 
the discipline of the predatary culture and the later 
emulative culture of the quasi-peaceable stage, or the 
pecuniary culture proper. 

Under the recognised laws Of heredity there may be 
a suryval from a more or* less remote past phq^e. In 
the ordinary, average, or normal case, if the type has 
varied, the traits ol th$ type are transmitted approxi- 
mately as tfiey have stood in the recent past-^which 
may be called the hereditary present. For the purpose 
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in hand this hereditary present is represented by the 
later predatory and the quasi-peaceable culture. 

It Is to the variar/t of human nature which is charac- 
teristic of this recent — hereditarily stid r'cxisting — • 
predatory or quasi -predatory culture that the modern 
civilised man tends to breed true in the common run 
of cas*s. This proposition .requires some qualification 
so far as concerns the descendants of the servile or re- 
pressed classes of barbarian times, but "the qualification 
necessary is probably not so great as might at first 
thought appear. Taking the population as a whole, this 
^/edutory, emulative variant does not seem to have at- 
tained a high degree of consistency or stability. That 
*~-*o say, the human nature inherited by modern Occi- 
dental man is not nearly uniform in respect of the range 
or the relative strength of the various aptitudes and 
propensities which go to make it up. The man of the 
hereditary present is slightly archaic as judged for the 
purposes of the latest exigencies of associated life And 
the type to which the modern man chiefly tends to re- 
vert under the law of variation is a somewhat nKtre archaic 
human nature. On the other hand, to judge by the 
reversional traits which st/ow themselves in individuals 
that vary from the prevailing predatory style of t< m- 
perament, the ante-predatory variant seems to have a 
greater stability and greater symmetry in the distribu- 
tion or .relative force of its temperamental elements. 

This divergence of inherited human nature, as between 
an earlier and a later variant .of f ( he ethnic type to which 
the individual tends to breed true, is traversed and ob- 
scupt'd by a similar divergence between the two or three 
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main ethnic types ' that go to jrthke up the Occidental 
populations. The individuals in these comnrAinities are 
conceived to be, 'in virtually every instance, hybrids ol 
the prevailing ethnic elements combined *in the m6st* 
vat icd proportions ; yrith the re ) sul< 'that phey tend tto 
take back to <?ne or the other of the component ethnic 
types. These ethnic types ^differ in ’temperament in a 
way somewhat similar to the difference ^ between the 
predatory and th& aitfe-predatory variants of the types ; 
the dolicho-blond type showing more of the character- 
ises of the predatory temperament; — or’ at least more 

• • 

of the violent disposition — *than the brachycepllSltl-* 
brunette type, ancl especially more than the Mediter. 
ranean. When the growth of ’institutions ty^of 
effective sentiment # of a given community shows a diver- 
gence from the predatory human nature, therefore, it is 
impossible to say with certainty that such a divergence 
ind»catcs*a reversion to the ’ante-predatory variant. It 
may be-due to an increasing dominance of the one or 
* the other of the “lower” ethnic elements in the popula- 
tion. Still, although the evidence is not as conclusive 
as might be desired, there are indications that the varia- 
tions in the effective temperafhent of modern communi- 
ties is ngt altogether due to % selection between stable 
ethnic types. It seems to be to some appreciable extent 
a selection between the predatory and the peaceable 
variants of the several typ£s. 

This conception of contemporary human evolution is 
not Indispensable t <j th* discussion. The general con- 
clusions reached by the use of these concepts ol^elec- 
tive adaptation would remain substantially true i\jthe 
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earlier, Darwinian and Spencerian, tefms and concepts 
were substKuted. Under the circumstances, some lati- 
tude may be admissible in the use of tdTms. The word 
“type” is usbd loosely, to denote variations'll tempera- 
mfent which rhe ethnologists wouM perhaps recognise 
only as trivial variants of the type rather than as dis- 
tinct 'ethnic types.’ Wherever a closer discrimination 
seems essential to the argument, the effort to make 
such a closer discrimination will be evident from the 
context. 

The ethnic types of to-day, then, are variants of the 
•pWfttltive racial types. Th’ey have suffered some altera- 
tion, and have attained some degree of fixity in their 
tiered -form, under thd discipline of the barbarian cul- 
ture. The man of the hereditary present is the bar- 
barian variant, servile or aristocratic, of the ethnic 
elements that constitute him But this barbarian vari- 
ant has not attained the highest degree of' homogeneity 
or of stability. The barbarian culture — the predatory 
and quasi-peaccable cultural stages — though of great 
absolute duration, has been neither protracted enough 
nor invariable enough in character to give an extreme 
fixity of type. Variation!* from the barbarian human 
nature occur with some frequency, and these cases of 
variation a r e becoming more noticeable to-day, because 
the conditions of modern life no longer act consistently 
to repicss departures from tfic barbarian normals The 
predatory temperament does not lend itself to all the 
purposes of modern life, aad mot 1 ! especially not to 
mode a industry. 

r&partures from the human nature of the hereditary 
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present are most frequently of. the nature of reversions 
to an earlier variant of the type. This eaitier variant 
is represented by the temperament tohich characterises, 
the primitive phase of peacetJble savagery. *The circAn* 
stances, of life*and the ends of effort tljat prevails 
before the advent of the barbarian culture, shaped 
human nature and* fixed i* as rega’rds certain Vunda- 
mental traits. And ^it is to these ancient, generic 
features that mdderji men are prone to take back in 
case of variation from the human nature of the heredi- 
tasy present. The conditions under wh*ch men lived 
in the most primitive stages df associated life tha^TSu* 
properly be called humaji, seem to have been of a 
peaceful king; and the character — the temjjframer.l- 
and spiritual attitude — of men undet these early con. 
ditions or environment and. institutions seems to have 
been of a peaceful and unaggressive, not to say an 
indolent, cast.* For the immediate purpose this peace- 
able cultural stage may be taken to mark the initial 
phase of social development. So far as concerns the 
present argument, the dominant spiritual feature of this 
presumptive initial phase of culture seems to have been 
an unreflecting, unformulated ^ense of group solidarity, 
largely expressing itself in *a complacent, but by no 
means strenuous, sympathy with all facility, of human 
lifq, and an uneasy revulsion against apprehended inhi. 
bition»or futility of life. “Through its ubiquitous pres« 
ence in the habits of tnought of the ante-predatory 
sava*ge man, this j^rvaaling but uneager sense of the 
gencrically useful seems to # have exercised anSyjpre 
ciable constraining force upon his life* and upon'^he 

A 
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manner 6f his habitual 1 contact with other* members of 

* <’ r 
the group. 

The traces of tfiis initial, undifferentiated peaceable 

r a . » • * 

'phase of culture seem fa\nt and doubtfur if we look 
nfferely to such categorical evidence of *its existence as 
is afforded by usages and views in vogue within the 
historical present, whether in civilised or in rude com- 
munities ; but less dubious evidence of its existence is 
to be found in psychological survivals, in the way of 
persistent and pervading traits of human character. 
These traits survive perhaps in an especial degree 
*afnong those ethnic elements which were crowded into 
the background during the predatory culture. Traits 
“'That w*~e suited to the earlier habits '"of life then 
became relatively useless in the individual struggle for 
existence. And those elements of the population, or 
those ethnic groups, which were by temperament less 
fitted to the predatory life’ were repressed and pushed 
into the background. 

On the transition to the predatory culture the char- 
acter of the struggle for existence changed in some 
degree from a struggle of the group against a non- 
human environment to 'a struggle against a human 
environment. This change was accompanied by an 
increasing- antagonism and consciousness of antagonism 
between the individual members of the group. The 
conditions of success within the group, as well as the 
conditions of the survival of the group, changed in 
some measure ; and the dominant ‘spiritual attitude of 
the p^oup gradually changed, and brought a different 
rar'f e of aptitudes and propensities into the position of 
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legitimate dominance in the .accepted schen/e of life. 
Among these archaic traits that are to be^qgarded as 
survivals from fhe peaceable cultural phase, &r€ that 
instinct race solidarity *which we caA conscience, 
including the sense of truthfulness And equity, and the 
instinct of workmanship, in its narve, non-in vidious 
expression. 

Under the guidance of the later biological and psy* 
chological science, %human nature will have to be re- 
stated in terms of habit ; and ip the restatement, this, 
imoutline, appears to be the only assignable place and 
ground of these traits. The*se habits of life areTJTTod 
pervading a character to be ascribed to the influence of 
a late or bflef discipline. The* ease with wfc’ch th^/* 
are temporarily overborne by the special exigencies of 
recent and modern life argues that these habits are the 
surviving effects of a discipline of extremely ancient 
daft, from the teachings of ’which men have frequently 
been constrained to depart in detail under the altered 
circumstances of a later time ; and the almost ubiqui- 
tous fashfon in which they assert themselves whenever 
the pressure of special exigencies is relieved, argues 
that the process l ry which \he # traits were fixed and 
incorporated into the spiritual make-up of the type 
must have lasted for a relatively very long time and 
without serious intermission. *The point is not seriously 
affected by any question as to whether it was a »process 
of habituation in the old-fashioned sense of the word 
or & process of selective todaptat^on of the race. 

The character and exigencies of life, uno%{ that 
regime of status and of individual and ’class antithesis 
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which covers the entir6 interval from the beginning of 
predatory culture to the present, argue that the traits 
of tefmp^rament h£re under discussioti could scarcely 
have arisen bnd acquired 1 fixity during that interval. 
If is entirely prdbabl^ that these traits* have- come 
down from an earlier method of life, and have survived 
through the interval of predatory and quasi-peaceable 
culture in a condition of incipient^ or at least imminent, 
desuetude, rather than that they hare been brought out 
and fixed by this later culture. They appear to be 
hereditary characteristics of the race, and to have pr#r- 

• i 

■Slatcu in spite of the altered requirements of success 
under the predatory and thejater pecuniary stages of 
■^slture.^.They seem to have persisted by- force of the 
tenacity of transmission that belong,? to an hereditary 
trait that is present in some degree in every member 
of the species, and which therefore rests on a broad 
basis of race continuity. 

Such a generic feature is not readily eliminated, even 
under a process of selection so severe and protracted as 
that to which the traits here under discussion'-were sub- 
jected during the predatory and quasi-peaceable stages. 
These peaceable traits ale in great part alien to the 
methods and the animus ofi barbarian life. Thp salient 
characteristic of the barbarian culture is an unremitting 
emulation and antagonism between classes and between 
individuals. This emulative discipline favours these in- 
dividuals and lines of descent which possess the peace- 
able savage traits in a relatively ^slight degree. It 
there|f£e tends to eliminate these traits, and it has 
apparently weakened them, in an appreciable degree. 
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in the populations that have ljefen subject to it. Even 

I • 

where the extreme penalty for non-conforidiity to the 
.barbarian type of temperament is ncJt paid, there results 

• I I • 

art least a fnore or less consistent repression of the ifor> 
conforming individuals and lines <5f* descent. Whore 
life is largely 'a struggle between individuals within the 
group, the possession of the ancient' peaceable traits in 
a marked degree would hamper an individual in the 
struggle for life.' « 

Under any known phase of ^culture, other or later 

thnn the presumptive initial phase, here* spoken of, the 

• , • 

gifts of good-nature, equity* and indiscriminat^Tajuii 
pathy do not appreciably further the life of the indi- 
vidual. THfcir possession may* serve to p^tect th»« 
individual from ha/d usage at the h'ands of a majority 
that insists on a modicum of these ingredients in their 
ideal of a normal man ; but apart from their indirect 
air£ negative* effect in this* way, the individual fares 
better -under the rdgime of competition in proportion 
as he has less of these gifts. Freedom from scruple, 
from sympathy, honesty and regard for life, may, within 
fairly wide limits, be said to further the success of the 
individual in the pecuniary fiulture. The highly suc- 
cessful jnen of all times hrfve commonly been of this 
type ; except those whose success has not ljcen scored 
in. terms of either wealth or power. It is only within 
narrow limits, and then ?>nly in a Pickwickian* sense, 
that honesty is the best policy. 

As seen from th/poijit ef view of life under modern 
civilised conditions in an enlightened communit^.pf the 
Western culture, the primitive, ante-pr&datory savage, 
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whose character it hak , been attempted ..to trace in 
outline abofae, was not a great success. Even for fihe 
purposes of that hypothetical culture tb which his type 
ef ’human nafture owes wh&t stability it has — even for 
the ends of the jjeadfcable savage group— this prmitive 
man has quite as many and as conspicubus economic 
failings as he has economic virtues, — as should be plain 
to any one whose sense of the case is not biassed by 
leniency born of a fellow-feeling. At his best he is “a 
clever, good-for-nothing fellow.” The shortcomings of 
this presumptively primitive type of character are wea-k- 
flfcSS;' inefficiency, lack of initiative and ingenuity, and 
a yielding and indolent amiability, together with a lively 
-$7ut incou-sequential animistic sense. Along with these 
traits go certain others which have .some value for the 
collective life process, in the-sense that they further the 
facility of life in the group. These traits are truthful- 
ness, peaceableness, good-will, and a non-emulative, iron- 
invidious interest in men and things. 

With the advent of the predatory stage of life there 
comes a change in the requirements of the Successful 
human character. Men’s habits of life are required to 
adapt themselves to new exigencies under a new scheme 
of human relations. The same unfolding of, energy, 
which had , previously found expression in the traits of 
savage life recited above, is now required to find ex- 
pression along a new line of ’action, in a new group of 
habitual responses to altered stimuli. The methods 
which, as counted in terms if facility of life, answered 
meast^Ably under the earlier conditions, are no longer 
adequate under the new conditions. The earlier situar 
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tion was characterised by a relative absence dt antago- 
nism or differentiation of interests, the lafer, situation 
. by an emulation* constantly increasing in intensity and 
narrowing in scope. The tfaits which characterise # the 
jjredatery and Subsequent stages of ‘cylture, and whith 
indicate the types of man best fitted to survive under 
the regime of status, are £in their primary expression) 
ferocity, self-seeking, clannishness, and disingenuous* 
ness — a free re'sorfc to force and fraud. 

Under the severe and protracted discipline of the 
regime of competition, the selection of ethnic types has 
acted to give a somewhat ‘pronounced dominate” ro 
these traits of character,, by favouring the survival of 
those ethniff elements which are most richly endowed - 
in these respects. At the same ‘time the earlier- 
acquired, more generic habits of the race have never 
ceased to have some usefulness for the purposes of the 
lifeiof the colfectivity and hkve never fallen into defini- 
tive abeyance. 

It may be worth while to point out that the dolicho 
blond tyjfe of European man seems to owe much of its 
dominating influence and its masterful position in the 
recent culture to its possessing, the characteristics of 
predatoiy man in an exceptibnal degree. These spirit- 
ual traits, together with a large endowment pf physical 
energy, — itself probably a result of selection between 
groups and between lines of descent, — chiefly go to 
place any ethnic element in the position of a leisure 
or Piaster class, especially during g the earlier phases of 
the development of the institution of a leisure 1 class. 
This need not mean that precisely the* same comple- 
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ment of l.ptitudes in arty, individual would, insure hint 
an eminent^personal success. Under the competitive 
t^ginfc, the conditions of success for the individual are 
not* necessary the same Us those for a cidss. The 
success of a class 61* party presum.es a strong elcment ( 
of clannishness, or loyalty to a chief, or Adherence to 
a tenet ; whereas the competitive individual can best 
achieve his ends if he combines the barbarian’s energy, 
initiative, self-seeking and disingenuotisness with the 
savage’s lack of loyalty or clannishness. It may be 
remarked by the way, that the men who have scorrd 

' 1 

a'Tyrihlant (Napoleonic) success on the basis of an 
impartial self-seeking and absence of scruple, have not 
~wicomm<jnly shown more of the physical y characteris- 
tics of the brachycephalic-bruneite than of the dolicho- 
blond. The greater proportion of moderately success- 
ful individuals, in a self-seeking way, however, seem, 
in physique, to belong to ‘ the last-named ethnic ele- 
ment. 

The temperament induced by the predatory habit of 
life makes for the survival and fulness of li'fe of the 
individual under a rdgime of emulation ; at the same 
time it makes for the survival and success of the group 
if the group’s life as a collectivity is also predominantly 
a life of hostile competition with other groups. But the 
evolution of economic life in the industrially more 
mature* communities has now begun to take' such a 
turn that the interest of the community no longer coin- 
cides with the emulative interests • of the individual. 
In thytt corporate capacity, these advanced industrial 
conjmunities are ceasing to be competitors for the 
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means of life ortlor the right tfl'live — except An so far 
as*the predatory propensities of their ru?u\g classes 
.keep up the tradition of war and ripine. Thgse* com*. 

• I % l 

munities Are no longer hostile to one another by fl5rce 
of circumsta»c?s, other than the, cifcftijistances of tradi- 
tion and temperament. Their material interests — apart, 
possibly, from the^ fnterests of the collective goo'd fame 
— are not only no lqnger incompatible, but the sue* 
cess of any onfe of the communities unquestionably 
furthers the fulness of life of any other community in 
the group, for the present and for an incalculable time 
to come. No one of them any longer has any m5feriai 
interest in getting the better of any other. The same 
is not true Tn the same degree* as regards individuals ‘ 
and their relations, to one another. 

The collective interests *of any modern community 
centre in industrial efficiency. The individual is ser- 
victTlble tor the ends of th*e community somewhat in 
proportion to his efficiency in the productive employ- 
ments, vulgarly so called. This collective interest is 
best served by honesty, diligence, peacefulness, good- 
will*, an absence of self-seeking, and an habitual recog- 
nition and apprehension of fcausal sequence, without 
admixture of animistic belief and without a sense of 
dependence on any preternatural intervention in the 
coyrse of events. Not much is to be said for the 
beauty, moral excellence," or general worthiness and 
reputability of sucl^ a prosy human nature as these 
traiA imply; and there| is* little ground of enthusiasm 
for the manner of collective Ijfc that would resu't from 
the prevalence of these traits m unmitigated dominance 
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But that r is beside the point. The successful working 
of a modeTn industrial community is best secured 
where these traits concur, and it is attained in the 
degree in whiJch the human' material is characterised by 
their possession. “Tlieir presence -in somt measure is 
required in order to a tolerable adjustment to the cir- 
cumstances of the modern "industrial situation. The 
complex, comprehensive, essentially peaceable, and 
highly organised mechanism of the modern indus- 
trial community works to the best advantage when 
these traits, or most* of them, are present in the high- 
est ’ 1 practicable degree. These traits are present in a 
markedly less degree in the man of the predatory type 
than is upeful for the purposes of the modern collective 
life. 

On the other hand, the ■ immediate interest of the 
individual under the competitive regime is best served 
by shrewd trading and unscrupulous management, ^he 
characteristics named above as serving the interests 
of the community are disserviceable to the individual, 
rather than otherwise. The presence of these' aptitudes 
in his make-up diverts his energies to other ends than 
those of pecuniary gain ; and also ill his pursuit of gain 
they lead him to seek gain by the indirect and. ineffect- 
ual channds of industry, rather than by a free and 
unfaltering career of sharp practice. The industrial 
aptitudes are pretty consistently a hindrance 'co the 
individual. Under the regime of emulation the mem- 
bers of a modem industrial 'community are rivals, ’each 
of whom will best attain his individual and immediate 
advantage if, through an exceptional exemption from 
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scruple, he is able serenely to .overreach and iftjure his 
felfcws when the chance offers. 

It has already been noticed that* modern eiorfomic. 
institution's fall into two rou’ghly distinct tategorieS? — * 
the pecuniary and tbe industrial like is true t»f 

employments.' JJnder the former head are employments 
that have to do with ownership or acquisition binder 
the latter head, those Jthat have to do witl^ workmanship 
or production. As was found in speaking of the growth 
of institutions, so with regard to employments. The 
economic interests of the^leisure class lie in^the pecuni- 
ary employments ; those of the working classes^n'e' in 
both classes of employments, but chiefly in the indus- 
trial. Entrance to the leisure ‘class lies th r ough the 
pecuniary employments. 

These two classes of employments differ materially 
in respect of the aptitudes required for each ; and the 
trailing which* they give similarly follows two divergent 
lines. ’The discipline of the pecuniary employments 
acts to conserve and to cultivate certain of the predatory 
aptitudes *and the predatory animus. It does this both 
by educating those individuals and classes who are 
occupied with theSfe employments and by selectively 
repressing and eliminating those individuals and lines 
of descent that are unfit in this respect. • So far as 
men’s habits of thought are shaped by the competitive 
proce& of acquisition antf tenure ; so far as thtfir eco- 
nomic functions arje comprised within the range of 
owr4rship of wealth aslcoftceived jn terms of exchange 
value, and its management .and financiering ?hrough 
a permutation of values ; so far their experience^ in 
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economics life favours ifie survival and accentuation 
of the predatory temperament and habits of thought. 
JJndet the modern, peaceable system, it is of course 
Hie peaceablet range of predatory habits anti aptitudes 
that is chiefly„fostei*ed by a life of acquisition. That is 
to say, the pecuniary employments give proficiency in 
the general line of practices comprised under fraud, 
rather than in those that belong under the more archaic 
method of forcible seizure. 

These pecuniary employments, tending to conserve 
the predatory temperament, are the employments which 
havTTiu do with ownership — the immediate function of 
the leisure class proper — and the subsidiary functions 
Toncerned, with acquisition and accumulation. These 
cover that class of persons and that, range of duties in 
the economic process which have to do with the owner- 
ship of enterprises engaged in competitive industry; 
especially those fundamental lines of economic man- 
agement which are classed as financiering operations. 
To these may be added the greater part of mercantile 
occupations. In their best and clearest development 
these duties make up the economic office of the “cap- 
tain of industry.” The captain of industry is an astute 
man rather than an ingenious one, and his captaincy is 
a pecuniary rather than an industrial captaincy. Such 
administration of industry as he exercises is commonly 
of a permissive kind. The mechanically effccti/e de- 
tails of production and of industrial organisation are 
delegated to subordinates of -a /jess “practical” tur* of 
mind, — men who are possessed of a gift for workmanship 
rather than administrative ability. So far as regards 
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’their tendency fn* shaping hurnhn nature by education 
ami selection, the common run of non-econohnic employ, 
jnents are to b! classed with the' pecuniary, employ- 
ments. Such are Dolitics and ecclesiastica’ and milrfarv 
^employment.* 

The pecuniary employments have also the sanction 
of reputability in a*much higher degree than the indus- 
trial employments. In this way the leisure-class stand- 
ards of good repute* come in to sustain the prestige of 
those aptitudes that serve the mvidious purpose ; and 
the leisure-class scheme of decorous living, therefore, 
also furthers the survival anfl culture of the prdTuiibry 
traits. Employments fall % into a hierarchical gradation 
of reputabilTty. Those which h*ave to do immediately 
with ownership on^i large scale are t*he most reputable 
of economic employments, proper. Next to these in 
good repute come those employments that are immedi- 
ately subservient to ownership and financiering, — such 
as banking and the law. Banking employments also 
carry a suggestion of large ownership, and this fact is 
doubtless*accountable for a share of the prestige that 
attaches to the business. The profession of the law 
does not imply large ownership ; # but since no taint of 
usefulness, for other than'the competitive purpose, 
attaches to the lawyer’s trade, it grades hjgh in the 
copventional scheme. The lawyer is exclusively oc- 
cupied with the details of predatory fraud, either in 
achieving or in checkmating chicane, and success in the 
profession is therefore ;jpc«pted as # marking a large en- 
dowment of that barbarian agtuteness which ha;? always 
commanded men’s respect and fear. Mercantile jjur- 
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suits are only half-way reputable, unless they involve a 
large element of ownership and a small element of uce- 
fulneoS. They grade high or low somewhat in propor- 
tion as they serve the higher or the lower needs ; so 
ttiat the business 'of* retailing the ivulgar* necessaries of 
life descends to the level of the handicrafts and factory 
labour. Manual labour, or .even the work of directing 
mechanical processes, is of course on a precarious foot- 
ing as regards respectability. 

A qualification is necessary as regards the discipline 
given by the pecuniary employments. As the scaletof 
indTTsinal enterprise grows larger, pecuniary manage- 
ment comes to bear less of the character of chicane and 
•shrewd competition in' detail. That is to-say, for an 
ever-increasing proportion of the persons who come in 
contact with this phase of economic life, business 
reduces itself to a routine in which there is less imme 
diate suggestion of overreaching or exploiting a com- 
petitor. The consequent exemption from predatory 
habits extends chiefly to subordinates employed in 
business. The duties of ownership and administration 
are virtually untouched by this qualification. 

The case is different as regards ithose individuals or 
classes who are immediately occupied with the technique 
and manual operations of production. Their daily life 
is not in the same degree a course of habituation to the 
emulative and invidious motives and manoeuvres *of the 
pecuniary side of industry. They Are consistently held 
to the apprehension and coordination of mecha lical 
facts and sequences, and to their appreciation and 
utilisation for “the purposes of human life. So far as 
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'concerns' this portion of the population, the educative 
and selective action of the industrial process^ith which 
they are immediately in contact acts to adapt their 
habits of tfiought to the nou-invidious purposes of “the 
collectiye life. * For- them, therefore, it hastens the 
obsolescence «of the distinctively predatory aptitudes 
and propensities caFried over by heredity and tradition 
from the barbarian past of the race. 

The educative-act ; on of the economic life of the com- 
munity, therefore, is not of a uniform kind throughout 
all its manifestations. That range of economic activi- 
ties which is concerned im'mediately with pecuniary 
competition has a’ tendency to conserve certain preda- 
tory traits Awhile those industrial occupations which 
have to do immediately with the production of goods 
have in the main the contrary tendency. But with 
regard to the latter class of employments it is to be 
noticed iTi qualification that the persons engaged in 
them are nearly all to some extent also concerned with 
* matters of pecuniary competition (as, for instance, in the 
competitife fixing of wages and salaries, in the purchase 
of goods for consumption, etc.). Therefore the distinc- 
tion here made between clasps of employments is by 
no mearyj a hard and fast distinction between classes 
of persons. 

The employments of the leisure classes in modern 
industry are such as to kdfep alive certain of the»preda- 
tory habits and aptjfudes. So far as the members of 
tho& classes take partjin»the industrial process, their 
training tetfds to conserve in them the barbai&n tem- 
perament. But there is something to be said on the 
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other sidp. Individuals so placed as to- be exempt from 
strain may « survive and transmit tneir characteristics 
even < if ( they differ widely from the 1 average of the 
cpeties both jji physique and in spiritual make-up. The 
chances for a survi»>a>! and transmission of a£avisti.c traits 
are greatest in those classes that are most sheltered 
from the stress of tircumstgnces. The leisure class is 
in some degree sheltered from the stress of the indus- 
trial situation, and should, therefore afford an exception- 
ally great proportion of reversions to the peaceable or 
savage temperament. It should be possible for su^h 
aberrant or atavistic individuals to unfold their life activ- 
ity on ante-predatory lines without suffering as prompt a 
* repression or elimination as in the lower walks of life. 

Something of the sort seems to be true in fact. There 
is, for instance, an appreciable proportion of the upper 
classes whose inclinations lead them into philanthropic 
work, and there is a considerable body of sentiment in 
the class going to support efforts of reform and amelio- 
ration. And much of this philanthropic and reforma- 
tory effort, moreover, bears the marks of that amiable 
" cleverness ” and incoherence that is characteristic of 
the primitive savage. But it may still be doubtful 
whether these facts arc evidence of a larger proportion 
of reversions in the higher than in the lower strata. 
Even if the same inclinations were present in the im- 

i 

pecunious classes, it would not as easily find expression 
there ; since those classes lack the„ means and the time 
and energy to give effect tp their inclinations inV this 
respect. The prima facie evidence of the facts can 
scarcely go uhquestioned. 
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In further, qudirfication *it is*»to be noted that the 
leisure class of to-dify is recruited from thos^ who have 
been successful iit a pecuniary way, <Snd who, therefore, 
are presvfrnJbTy endowed with more than a # n even c#m-» 
plement; of predatory traits • Entrance irffo tl^ 
leisure class ljes through the pecuniaiy employments, 
and these employments, by selection and adaptation, 
act to admit to the upper levels only those. lines of 
descent that are* pecuniarily fit to survive undeV the 
pied.'tory test. And so soon as a case of reversion to 
nofppredatory human nature shovvs itself on these 
upper levels, it is coinmdnly* weeded out and fciroarn 
back to the lower* pecuniary levels In order to hold 
its place in*he class, a stock mast have the pecuniary 
temperament ; otherwise its fortune Would be dissipated 
and it would presently lose caste. Instances of this 
kind are sufficiently frequent. 

The constituency of the leisure class is kept up by a 
continual selective process, whereby the individuals and 
•lines of descent that are eminently fitted for an aggres- 
sive pecuniary competition are withdrawn from the lower 
classes. In order to reach the upper levels the aspirant 
must have, not only.a fair average complement of the 
pecuniary aptitudes, but hemiust have these gifts in 
such an eminent degree as to overcome very material 
difficulties that stand in the wa*y of his ascent. Barring 
accidents, the nouveaux arhvts are a picked body.* 

This process of selective admission has, of course, 
always been going on ; evet since the fashion of pecuni* 
ary emulation set in, — which is much the same^s say 
ing, ever since the institution of a leisure* class was first 
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installed. But the pr6cjse ground of* selection has not 
always betn the same, and the selective process ‘has 
thercfoj-e not always given the same results. In the 
• eafiy barbarian, or predatbry stage proper,' 'the test of 
fatness was nrowbsk, in the naive sense* of the word. 
To gain entrance to the class, the candidate must be 
gifted 'with clannishness, massiveness, ferocity, unscru- 
pulousness, and tenacity of purpose. These were the 
qualit'es that counted toward the accumulation and con- 
tinued tenure of wealth. The economic basis of the 
leisure class, then as later, was the possession of weal-h; 
but thfe methods of accumulating wealth, and the gifts 
required for holding it, have changed in some degree 
since the early days of the predatory culture. In con- 
sequence of the selective process the dominant traits of 
the early barbarian leisure class were bold aggression, 
an alert sense of status, and a free resort tofiaud. The 
members of the class held their place by 'tenure of prow- 
ess. In the later barbarian culture society attained 
settled methods of acquisition and possession under the 
quasi-peaceable rdgime of status. Simple "aggression 
and unrestrained violence in great measure gave place 
to shrewd practise and dhicanery, as the best approved 
method of accumulating Wealth. A different range of 
aptitudes ,and propensities would then be conserved in 
the leisure class. Masterful aggression, and the correla- 
tive massiveness, together with a ruthlessly consistent 
sense of status, would still count among the most splen- 
did traits of the class. The^e have remained ir our 
traditions as the typical “aristocratic virtues.” But 
with these we're associated an increasing complement 
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of the ldss obtrdsive pecuniary* virtues ; such^as provi- 
dence, prudence, and chicane. As time Mas^gone on, 
.and the modern* peaceable stage of pecuniary culture, 
has been ^approached, the laSt-named rangp of aptjttides 
.and habits l»a? gained in relative ^eff^cti^enes^ for pe- 
cuniary e # nds,*and they have counted for relatively more 
in the selective process under which ‘admission is gained 
and place is held in the leisure class. 

The ground of selection has changed, until the apti- 
tudes which now qualify for admission to the class are 
the pecuniary aptitudes only. What ‘remains of the 
predatory barbarian traits is*the tenacity of pufjiose or 
consistency of aim whiclj distinguished the successful 
predatory Barbarian from the peaceable savage whom he 
supplanted. But this trait can not he said characteris- 
tically fo distinguish the pecuniarily successful upper- 
class man from the rank and file of the industrial 
clashes. ‘The* training and* the selection to which the 
latter are exposed in modern industrial life give a simi- 
larly decisive weight to this trait. Tenacity of purpose 
may ratHfcr be said to distinguish both these classes 
from two others : the shiftless ne’er-do-weel and the 
lower-class delinquent. In p5int # of natural endowment 
the pecuniary man compass with the delinquent in 
much the same way as the industrial man compares with 
thg good-natured shiftless dependent. The ideal pecuni- 
ary nfan is like the ideaT delinquent in his unscrupu- 
lous conversion of goods and persons to his own ends, 
and* in a callous disregard ef the feelings and wishes of 
others and*of the remoter effects of his actions* but he 
is unlike him in possessing a keener sense of status, £nd 
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in working more consistently and far-sightedly to a re 
moter end. »The kinship of the twd types of tempeca 
ment-is futther shbwn in a proclivity’ to “ sport ” and, 

1 1 

gambling, anpl a relish of aimless emulation . 1 T he ideal 
pecuniaiy man also <■ shows a curifus kftis^ip with the 
delinquent in one of the concomitant variations of the 
predatory human nature. The delirlquent is very com, 
monly of -a superstitious habit of mind ; he is a great 
believer in luck, spells, divination .and- destiny, and in 
omens and shamanistic ceremony. Where circum- 

4 

stances are favourable, this proclivity is apt to express 
itself fit a certain servile devotional fervour and a punc- 
tilious attention to devout observances ; it may perhaps 
be better characterised'’ as devoutness than-'as religion. 
At this point the 'temperament of the delinquent has 
more in common with the pecuniary and leisure classes 
than with the industrial man or with the class of shift- 
less dependents. ‘ » 

Life in a modern industrial community, or in other 
words life under the pecuniary culture, acts by a process * 
of selection to develop and conserve a certain! range of 
aptitudes and propensities. The present tendency of 
this selective process is ‘•not simply a reversion to a 
given, immutable ethnic \ype. It tends rather to a 
modification of human nature differing in some respects 
from any of the types or variants transmitted out of the 
past. *The objective point of the evolution is -not a 
single one. The temperament whijh the evolution acts 
to establish as normal differs .from any one of the archaic 
variants of human nature in its greater stability of aim 
--greater singleness of purpose and greater persistence 
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*in effort.^ So fa# as concerns eVonomic theory, .the ob^* 

jeative point of thfe selective process is on Aie whole 

single to this extent ; although then? are minor tenden- 
0 ■ , • • 
ties of cfln£!tferable importance diverging fjom thisaline. 

of development? But apart ffom tbir» general ti^nd tlje 
line of development is not single. As concerns eco* 
nomic theory, the development in otRer respects Tims on 
two divergent lines. So far as regards the. selective 
conservation of capacities or aptitudes Tn individuals, 
these two lines may be called the pecuniary and the 
i industrial. As regards the conservation t>f propensities, 
spiritual attitude, or animlis, the two may Be caltod the 
invidious or self-fegarding and the non-invidious or 
economical? As regards the intellectual or^ cognitive 
bent of the two directions of growth, ’the former may be 
characterised as the personal standpoint, of conation, 
qualitative relation, status, or worth ; the latter as the 
impersonal standpoint, of sequence, quantitative rela* 
tion, mechanical efficiency, or use. 

* The pecuniary employments call into action chiefly 
the formt* of these two ranges of aptitudes and pro- 
pensities, and act selectively to conserve them in the 
population. The industrial employments, on the other 
hand, chiefly exercise the latter range, and act to con- 
serve them. An exhaustive psychological analysis will 
show that each of these two* ranges of aptitudes and 
propensities is but the nufltiform expression of a given 
temperamental bent* By force of the unity or single- 
ness’ of the individual, the^iptitudes, animus, and inter- 
ests comprised in the first-named range belong (together 
as expressions of a given variant of humaft nature. The 
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uke is true of the latter range. The 'two. may be con*' 
ceived as alternative directions of h'uman life, in such a 

0 

^way that a given individual inclines riiore or less con- 
•sistantly to £he one or tke other. The tendency of 
ttye pecuniary life* is; in a general* way, io, .conserve the 
barbarian temperament, but with the substitution ot 

4 

fraud** and prudence, or administrative ability, in place 
of that predilection for physical damage that charac- 
terises the early barbarian. This substitution of chicane 
in place of devastation takes place only in an uncertain 
degree. Within the pecuniary employments the sclrc- 
tive acvion runs pretty consistently in this direction, but 
the discipline of pecuniary life, outside the competition 
for gain, does not work consistently to the'aame effect. 
The discipline of modem life in the consumption of 
time and goods does not act unequivocally to eliminate 
the aristocratic virtues or to foster the bourgeois virtues. 
The conventional scheme of decent living calls for a 
considerable exercise of the earlier barbarian traits. 
Some details of this traditional scheme of life, bearing* 
on this point, have been noticed in earlier chapters 
under the head of Leisure, and further details will be 
shown in later chapters." 

From what has been said, it appears that th ( e leisure- 
class life and the leisure-class scheme of life should 

4 

further the conservation of the barbarian temperament; 
chiefly* of the quasipeaceabldj or bourgeois, variant, but 
also in some measure of the predatory variant. In the 
absence of disturbing factors, therefore, it should be 
possibll to trace a difference ot temperamCht between 
the classes of' society. The aristocratic and the bour- 
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geois virtues — that is to say fire destructive and pecuni- 
ar traits — should be found chiefly amoffg Jthe upper 
classes, and^thd industrial virtues — that is tj> say th<; 
•peaceal?lfi*traits — chiefly atnong the classes gi’>£n tt> 

, mechanical inclustr/. 

In a general^ and uncertain way this holds true, but 
the test is not so*readily«applied nor so conclusive as 
might be wished. There are several assignable reasons 
for its partial failure. All classes are in a measure en- 
gaged in the pecuniary struggle, and in all classes the 
possession of the pecuniary traits counts towards the 
success and survival of the individual. Wherever the pe- 
cuniary culture prevails, the selective process by which 
men’s haluts of thought are sKaped, and bj^ which the 
survival of rival lines of descent fs decided, proceeds 
proxinfhtely on the basis of fitness for acquisition. Con- 
sequently, if it were not for the fact that pecuniary 
effifienc*y is ftn the whole mcompatible with industrial 
efficiency, the selective action of all occupations would 
tend to the unmitiga' od dominance of the pecuniary 
temperaflient. The result would be the installation of 
what has been known as the “economic man,” as the 
normal and definitive type? of human nature. But 
the “economic man,” wltose only interest is the 
self-regarding one and whose only hunj^n trait is 
prudence, is useless for tTie purposes of modern 
industry. 

The modern inckistry requires an impersonal, non 
invjdious interest in the work in hand. Without this 
the elaborate processes of jndustry would be impossi- 
ble, and would, indeed, never have Seen conceived. 
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'Inis interest in work differentiates th\et workman from 
» • 

the criminal >on the one hand, and flom the captain of 
industry on the other. Since work must be done in 
order yto the continued life of the commufiity, there, 
results a<qualified selection - favouring the* spiritual apti- 
tude for work, within a certain range of ^occupations. 
This much, however , 1 is to be conceded, that even within 
the industrial occupations the selective elimination of 
the pecuniary traits is an uncertain process, and that 
there is consequently an appreciable survival of the 
barbarian temperament even within these occupation?, 
On this* account there is at present no broad distinc- 
tion in this respect between the leiSure-class charac- 
ter and the character of the common ram of the 
* 

population. 

The whole question as to a class distinction 1 in re- 
spect of spiritual make-up is also obscured by the 
presence, in all classes of society, of acquired habits of 
life that closely simulate inherited traits and at the 
same time act to develop in the entire body of the 
population the traits which they simulate.' These 
acquired habits, or assumed traits of character, are 
most commonly of an ari?tocratic cast. The prescrip- 
tive position of the leisure class as the exemplar of 
reputability has imposed many features of the leisure- 
class theory of life upon the lower classes ; with the 
result that there goes on, always and throughout society, 
a more or less persistent cultivation of these arista 
cratic traits. On this ground also these traits have a 
better d.iance of survival among ihe body of 'the people 
than would be the case if it were not for the precept 
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’ and exatiplft of We leisure’ class As one channel, aritf 
an important one, "through which this tmnsfusion of 
.aristocratic viewft of life, and consecfhently mor^ or le$s # 
archaic ti^Sts of character, goes on, may ]je ment^ned 

the class oi domestic servants. • ffhese ha^e their 
* . « • • 
notions of what is good and beautiful shaped by con- 
tact with the mastdV class and carry ‘the preconceptions t 
so acquired back among their low-born ^equals, and so 
disseminate the higker ideals abroad through the com- 
munity without the loss of time which this dissemi- 
nation might otherwise suffer. .The ‘saying, " Like 
master, like man,” has a gTeater significance *Lhan is 
commonly appreciated for the rapid popular acceptance 
of many*eTements of upper-class ^culture. 

There is also a farther range of fact s that go to lessen 
class differences as regards Jhe survival of the pecuniary 
virtues. The pecuniary struggle produces an underfed 
clas.-f, of targe "proportions. ‘This underfeeding consists 
in a deficiency of the necessaries of life or of the neces- 
'saries of a decent expenditure. In either case the 
result is sPclosely enforced struggle for the means with 
which to meet the daily needs ; whethei it be the 
physical or the higher needs. • The strain of self-asser- 
tion agajpst odds takes up* the whole energy of the 
individual; he bends his efforts tcT^ompass his own 
invidious ends alone, and becomes continually more 
narrowly self-seeking. TITe industrial traits in this way 
tend to obsoldsccnce#through disuse. Indirectly, thcre- 
fore^ by imposing a schcnje of pecuniary decency and 
by withdrawing as mueff as njay be* of the mean? of life 
from the lower classes, the institution of "a leisure class 
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acts to conserve the pecuniary traits iri 'the booty of the 
population. "The result is an assimilation of the lower 
classes to the type of human nature that belongs pri- 
marity' to the -upper classes only. 

•Tt appears, therefore, that there is no iVide difference , 
in temperament between the upper and the lower 
■classed; but it appears also that the absence of such a 
difference’ is in good part due to the prescriptive ex- 
ample of the leisure class and to the 'popular acceptance 
of those broad principles of conspicuous waste and 
pecuniary emulation on which the institution of a 
leisure class rests. The institution acts to lower the 
industrial efficiency of the community and retard the 
adaptation -of human nature to the exigencies' of modern 
industrial life. It affects the prevalent or effective 
human nature in a conservative direction, (i) by direct 
transmission of archaic traits, through inheritance 
within the class and wherever the leisdre-cliss blood 
is transfused outside the class, and (2) by conserving 
and fortifying the traditions of the archaic regime, and 
so making the chances of survival of barbaiian traits 
greater also outside the range of transfusion of leisifire- 
class blood. 

But little if anything has been done towards Collect- 
ing or digesting data that are of special significance for 
the question of survival or elimination of traits in the 
moderh populations. Little' of a tangible character 
can therefore be offered in support of the view here 
taken, beyond a discursive review of such everyday 
facts as lie ready to hand. Such a recital din scarcely 
avoid being commonplace and tedious, but for all that 
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It seem! nftes Ary to the’coiyfileteness of the Argument, 
£ven in the meagre outline in which it is hffre^ttempted. 
A degree pf fiidulgence may therefore fai^y 4)e 
•spoken for the succeeding Chapters, whic^i offer /frag- 
mentary rental of this kind 



CHAPTER X 


MODLRS st R\ IV \LS OI PROWESS 

Thf leisure class lives by the industrial community 
rather thin in it Its relations to industry are of a 
pccunnry rather. than an mdustii.il kind. Admission 
to the c'-iss is gained by evrclse of the pecuniaiy apti* 
tu les — aptitudes for acquisition rathe, than foi service- 
abdity. There is, thcref ire, a continued selective sitting 
ot the human mateual tint makes up the leisure class, 
and this selection pioceeds on the ground of fitness for 
pecuniary pursuits But the scheme of life of the class 
is in large pait a heritage from the past, <md embodies 
much ot the habits and ideals of the earlier barbarian 
pet lod 'I his archaic, batbarian scheme of life imposes 
itself al>o on the lower orders, with more or los mitiga- 
tion. In its turn the scheme of life, of conventions, acts 
selectively and by education to shape the human mate- 
rial, and its action inns chiufly in the direction of cor 
serving traits, habits, and ideals that belong to the early 
barbarian age, — the age of prowess and predatory life. 

The most immediate and unequivocal expression of 
that archaic human nature wlmh characterises man in 

1 t 

the predatory stage is the fighting propensity proper. 
In cases where '.he predatory activity is a collective one^ 

2 \fi 
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this propensity frcqueittly^ Called the martial spirit, 
on latterly, patriotism. It needs no insistence to find 
# assent to the prlposition that in thfe countries^ of. civ^- # 
ked EuA/pfc the hereditary leisure class is gndowe^withr 
# this martial spfrit in* a higher degree than th#’ middle 
classes. ^Indgcd, the leisure class claims the distinction 
as a matter of prid5, and np doubt with some grounds. 
War is honourable, and warlike prowess is eminently 
honorific in the eye» of the generality of men ; and this 
admiration of warlike prowess is itself the best voucher 
oi a predatory temperament in the ^dmir^r of war. The 
enthusiasm for war, and fhe*predatory temper flf which 
it is the index, prevail in the largest measure among 
the upper" classes, especially among the hereditary lei. 
sure class. Moreover, fhe ostensible serious occupation 
of the ifpper class is that 0 $ government, which, in point 
of origin and developmental content, is also a predatory 
occi4>atitfn. • * 

The. only class which could at all dispute with the 
* hereditary leisure class ' tie honour of an habitual belli- 
cose frarrfe of mind is that of the lower-class delinquents. 
Irrordinary times, the large body of the industiial classes 
is relatively apathetic touching warlike interests. When 
unexdte^I, this body of the common people, which makes 
up the effective force of the induS^ial community, is 
rather averse to any other tRan a defensive fight ; in- 
deed, at responds a little hardily even to a provocation 
which makes* for an#attitude of defence. In the more 
civilised communities, or # rather in the communities 
which ha\4; reached in advanced industrial ftevelop- 
ment, the spirit of warlike aggression mJy be said to be 
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ousolescent among the common peopte This does not * 
say that tnc e is not an appreciable number of individt* 
als among the industrial classes in w.iom the martial. 
spir> asserts itself obtrusively. Nor does ii say that 
the bouj of the people may not be fired with martial, 
ardour for a time under the stimulus of some special 
prove cation, such as is seen : n operation to-day in more 
than one of the countries of Europe, and for the time in 
America. But except for such seasons of temporary 
exaltation, and except for those individuals who are en- 
dowed with ari archaic temperament of the predatory 
type, together with the siihila'rly endowed body of indi- 
viduals among the higher and the lbwest classes, the 
inertness of the mass' of any modern civilised com- 
munity in this respect is probably so great as would 
make war impracticable, except against actual invasion. 
The habits and aptitudes of the common run of men 
make for an unfolding of hetivity in other, lbss pictu- 
resque directions than that of war. 

This class difference in temperament may be due in" 
part to a difference in the inheritance of acquired traits 
in the several classes, but it seems also, in some meas- 
ure, to correspond with a difference in ethnic derivation. 
The class difference is in' this respect visiblv Ic c -. in 
those countries wr/5se population is relatively homo- 
geneous, ethnically, than In the countries where there is 
a broader divergence between the ethnic elements that 
make up the several classes of thc i commilnity. In the 
same connection it may be noted that the later acces- 
sions tb the leisure class in the latter couiitrics, in a 
general way, 4how less of the martial spirit than con> 
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temporary ffepr^entatives o£ \he aristocracy* of tlie 
affcient line. These nouveaux arrives hfve. recently 
.emerged froip trf; commonplace body of # the p^pulaticji , 
£fnd owe fheir emergence into the leisure»class the* 
^exercise of tftffs antf propensities Mfijh are n^t to V© 
classed a§ prowess in the ancient sense. 

Apart from warlike activity proper, the institution of • 
the duel is also an expression of the same^supetior^readi- 
ness for combat J aiW the duel is a leisure-class institu* 

tion. The duel is in substance a more or less deliberate 

• * 

r*feort to a fight as a final settlement of a difference of 
opinion. In civilised communities it prevails as a normal 
phenomenon only where there is an hereditary leisure 
class, and almost exclusively among that ciass. The 
exceptions are (1) nailitary and naval officers — who are 
ordinarily members of the leisure class, and who are at 
the same time specially trained to predatory habits of 
mincf — and (?) the lower-class delinquents — who are 
by inheritance, or training, or both, of a similarly preda- 
tory disposition and habit. It is only the high-bred 
gentlcmai? and the rowdy that normally resort to blows 
as^he universal solvent of differences of opinion. The 
plain man will ordinarily fi£ht # only when excessive 
momefitvy irritation or alcdholie^xaltation act to in- 
hibit the more complex habits of response tojthe stimuli 
that make for provocation, he is then thrown back 
upon fhe simpler, less differentiated forms of rtie in- 
stinct of self-asserticfh ; that is to say, he reverts tem- 
porarily and without reflection to^an archaic habit of 
mind. 

This institution of the duel as a mode of finally 
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settling disputes and Serious questioh, s of precedence 
shades off n to the obligatory, unprovoked private figut, 
is a Social obligation due to one’s gold Repute. As a 
leisf*. e-class » usage of thi§ kmd we have, particularly, 
that bizarre .survival of bellicose *chivatry, the Geimaq 
student duel. In the lower or spunour leisure class 
of the delinquents there is* in all countries a similar, 
though lfess formal, social obligation incumbent on the 
rowdy to assert his manhood in f unptovoked combat 
with his fellows And ( spreading through all grades of 
society, a similar usige ptevails among the boys of the 

9 ^ l • ^ 

community. The boy usually knows to a nicety, from 
day to day, how he and his associates grade in respect 
of relative fighting capacity ; and- m the community of 
boys there is ordinarily no secure kisis of reputability 
for any one who, by exception, will not or can 'not fight 
on invitation 

A’l this applies especially to boys Sbove a certain 
somewhat vague limit of nuturity The chill’s tem- 
perament does not commonly answer to this description 
during infancy and the ycais of close tutelage, when the 
child still habitu illy seeks contact with its mother at 
every turn of its daily lTic Duriag this earlier period 
there is little a^gi^ - ion* and little ptopcns ,f y 'for n- 
tagonism , The transition from this peace lble t mpc.r 
to the predaceous, and in extreme cases malignant, mis- 
chievbusness of the boy is \ gr idual one, and It is ac- 
complished with more completeness, covmng a huger 
range ^of the individual’s aptitudes, in some cases than 
in others. In the earlier .stage of his growth, the child, 
whether boy or girl, shows less of initiative and aggros 
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si vc seV-as^ertioa and leJs of tan inclination to isol*,.e 
himself 1 and his interests from the dom^tit group in 
which he lives, /md he shows more* of sensitiveness to 
jebuke,*b<fcnfulness, timidity, and the need of fi^ndl/ 
human contact. In»the comtnon of cases# nis early 
temperament passes, by a gracAial bul somewhat rapid 
obsolescence of*the infantile features, into the -tewpeia- 
nient of the boy proper ; th nigh there are also cases 
where the prcd^cctyis fcatuics of boy life do not fimerge 
at all, or at the most emerge in but a slight and 
(jb sc lire dtgree 

In guls the transition tlK pt edaccous stage is seldom 

treomplished wit's the same degree of completeness as 
111 hoy*, and in a rqlat.u!ly r lirge propoition of cases it 
is scarcely undn^^c "’t all In such cises the tran- 
sition from mfincy to adolescence and maturity is a 
giadual and unbiok.cn piocess of the shifting of interest 
fior* inf*ntile, purposes ind aptitudes to the purposes, 
functions, and relations of adult life In the girls there 
* is a less general pie vale 1 ci of a predaceous interval in 
the development; and m the casi s where it occurs, 
the predaceous and isolating attitude dunng the inter- 
val is commonly li^ss accentuated 

In the male child the pintoccoiis intcival is ordinarily 
fan ly will m liked an 1 lasts for * .he time, but it is 
commonly tcinnnatcd (if it ail) with the attainment of 
mJtuwtv This list stit»ment may need very ijatenal 
qualification • The oasc> aie bv no means rare in which 
the tiansition from the boyish to the adult tempei ament 
is not made, or is madfc on'y partially — undciftandmg 
by the “adult" temperament the average tempei ament 
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6l- those; adult individual'* in 'modern fc^Iustrialj, life who 
have somef serviceability for the purposes of the collec- 
tive life grocers, and who may therefore* be said to make 
up tl^e effective average of«the industrial conflm'anity. . 

The er'hnic con\pofiition' of the Europlap populations 
varies. In some* cases' even the lower classes are in 
large«measure madd up of th,e peaceklisturbing dolicho- 
blond ; vthile in others this ethnic element is found 
chiefly among the hereditary leisure»dags. The fighting 
habit seems to prevail to a less extent among the work- 
ing-class boys \n the la'tter class of populations than 
among t»he bdys of the uppxjr 'classes or among those of 
the populations first named. 

If this generalisation as to the. temperament of the 
b~y among the working classes. .mould be found true on 
a fuller and closer scrutiny of the field, it would add 
force to the view that the bellicose temperament is in 
some appreciable degree a race characteristic ; it appears 
to enter more largely into the make-up of the dominant, 
upper-class ethnic type — the dolicho-blond — of the 
European countries than into the subservieut, lower- 


class types of man which are conceived to constitute 
the body of the population of the sa,me communities. 

The case of the boy’may seem not to bear seriously 
on the question of" tnc relative endowment of prowess 
with which the several dasses of society are gifted ; 
but it js at least of some va‘!ue as going to show that 
this fighting impulse belongs to more 1 archaic tem- 
perament than that possessed by the average adult man 
of the ‘industrious classes. In' this, as in many other 
features of child life, the child reproduces, temporarily 
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•and in "miniature*, some Af thV earlier phases* of tke 
development of adult man. tinder this interpretation, 
the boy’s predilection for exploit and for isolation pf hi^ 

• % I • « 

own int<?PeSt is to be taken as a transient reversi<jn to* 
the human nature that is norVnal to tjhe early barbarian 

• | 1 | 

culture — the predatory culturd proper. In this re- 
spect, as in much else, thq leisure-dlass and the ielin- 
quent-class character shows a persistence iuto adult 
life of traits that ase normal to childhood and ^outh, 
and that are likewise normal or habitual to the earlier 
sfciges of culture. Unless the* difference is traceable 
entirely to a fundamental 'difference between persistent 
ethnic types, the tvaits that distinguish the swaggering 
delinquent and thfe punctilious gentleman^of leisure 
from the common crowi are, in some measure, marks 
of an arrested spiritual development. They mark an 
immature phase, as compared with the stage of devel- 
opment attained by the average of the adults in the 
modern industrial community. And it will appear 

•presently that the puerile spiritual make-up of these 
representatives of the upper and the lowest social strata 
shows itself also in the presence of other archaic traits 
than this proclivity Jo ferocious exploit and isolation. 

As if to leave no doubt about ^e essential immaturity 
of the fighting temperament, we' h^ve, bridging the 
interval between legitimate boyhood and adult man- 
hoSd, Jthe aimless and playful, but more or less.syste* 
matic and elaborate, (disturbances of the peace in vogue 
among schoolboys of a slightly higher age. In the com- 
mon run of cases, thAe disturbances are confined to 
the period of adolescence. They recur itith decreasing 
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fiequen-cy and acuteness as" youth riy^rges lyto adult 
life, and # 'so\they reproduce, in a general way, in the 
l^fe o f t)ie individifal, the sequence which the group 
'has passed fiom the predatory to a more sidled habit 
of life. ,l In an appreciable numbei*-of cake** the spiritual 
growth of the individual comes to a close before he 
emeses from this puerile phase ;*m these cases the 
fighting *temner persists through life Those individ- 
uals who in spiritual development /'vcntudly leach 
man s estite, therefore, oidininly pass through a tem- 
porary arch uc‘ 'pha.se coi responding to the permanent 
spiritufi level of the fighting 1 and sporting men Dif- 
ferent individuals will, of course, achieve spiritu il matur- 
ity and sobriety in th,s respect^n different degrees, 
«ud those who f il of the ave»age remain as an undis- 
sohed residue of ciudc humanity in the modem Indus 
trial community and as a foil for that selective process 
of adapt ition which makes for a heightened ‘mdUstinl 
effii iem \ ind the fulness of life of the collectivity 
This arrested spiritual development may expicss it-* 
self not only in a direct participation by adultU in )outh- 
ful exploits of ferocity, but also indirectly in aidmg 
and abetting disturbances of this .kind on the part of 
younger person*. Ip thdieby furthers the formation 
of habits of fnonty 'which may persist in the latet life 
of the giowing generation, and so retard any move- 
ment »n the direction of a mdVe peaceable effective tem- 
perament on the part of the community If a person 
so endowed with a proclivity, for exploits is m a position 
to guide the development of dibits in the 4 adolescent 
members of Che community, the influence which he 
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exerts itj the direction ot 'conservation and reversiorVto 

prowess may be vefy considerable. This is the signifi- 
cance, for instafncej of the fosterihg can e latterly be- 
stowed by*many clergymen «nd other pillars of society 
upon boy»’ brigades ” and sini'ar pseudo-military 
organisations,. The same is true of the encouragement 
given to the growth of “ college spirit,” college atMetics, c 
and the like, in the higher institutions of learaing. 

These manifestations of the predatory temperament 
are all to be classed under the head of exploit 
They are partly simple and unref^ectecf expressions of 
an attitude of emulative* fdrocity, partly ’activities de- 
liberately entered upon with a view to gaining repute 
for prowess. Spo. f s of all kinds are of the same 
general character, including prizfc-fights, bull-fights, 
athletics, shooting, angling, yachting, and games of 
skill, even where the element of destructive physical 
efficiency is not an obtrusive feature. Sports shade 
off from the basis of hostile combat, through skill, to 


cunning and chicanery, without its being possible to 
draw a lifte at any point. The ground of an addiction 
to sports is an archaic spiritual constitution — the pos- 
session of the predatory emulative propensity in a 
relatively high potency. A'sttepg proclivity to adven- 
turesome exploit and to the infliction of damage is 
especially pronounced in thoSe employments which are 
in colloquial usage specifitally called sportsmanship. 

It is perhaps trftcr, or at least more evident, as 
, regards sports than as regards the other expressions 
of predatory emulatiifh already *spokcn of, fhat the 
temperament which inclines men to th<!m is essentially 
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a l»yish« temperament. « The ‘addiction- ^.to spores, there 
fore, in & peculiar degree marks ah arrested develop. 

. ment .of, the tlian’s'moral nature. This peculiar boy. 
Ishnaes of te,mperament ire sporting men immediately 
becomes "apparentr when attention 1 is directed t‘o the 
large element of make-believe that is present in all 
, sportfng activity. Sports share this 'character of make- 
believe with the games and exploits to which children, 
especially boys, are habitually inclined. Make-believe 
does not enter in the same proportion into all sports, 
but it is present in a very appreciable degree in all. 
It is apparently present in 'a larger measure in sports- 
manship proper and in athletic contests than in set 
games of %kill of a more sedentarvi'eharacter ; although 
till's rule may not be found to' apply with any great 
uniformity. It is noticeable, for instance, that even 
very mild-mannered and matter-of-fact men who go out 
shooting are apt to carry an excess of arms alid aCcou- 
trements in order to impress upon their own imagina- 
tion the seriousness of their undertaking. These' 
huntsmen arc also prone to a histrionic, praf.cing gait 
and to an elaborate exaggeration of the motions, 
whether of stealth or of' onslaught, involved in their 
deeds of exploit. Sip? ; 'arVy in athletic sporty there 
almost invariably present a good share of rant and 
swagger and ostensible mystification — features which 
mark the histrionic nature (ft these employments. In 
all this, of course, the reminder of* boyish make-believe 
is plain enough. The slang of athletics, by the way, # 
is in grliat part madd up of extremely sanguinary locu- 
tions borrowed from the terminology of warfare. Ex- 
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cept where it* is rdopted as f a nelessary means of secret 
ctflnmunication, tAe fise of a special slang in lan^ employ 
jnent is probably to Jbe accepted as* evidence that th« 
oecupatio*rt fn question is substantially makg-believe* * 

, A further feature *in which spcrti ^differ from the 
duel and jimilax disturbances of ‘the peace is the pecu 
liarity that th'ey adiftit of ojther motiVes being assigned 
for them besides the impulses of exploit^ and •ferocity. 
There is probably little if any other motive present in 
any given case, but the fact that other reasons for 
indulging in sports are frequently assign’ed goes to say 
that other grounds are sometimes present* in a*subsidi< 
ary way. Sportsm'en — hunters and anglers — are more 
or less in the habit cf assigning a love of mature, the 
need of recreation, ana' «the like, as* the incentives *io 
their favourite pastime. I^hese motives are no doubt 
frequently present and make up a part of the attractive, 
ness of tlfe sportsman’s life*; but these can not be the 
chief incentives. These ostensible needs could be more 
‘readily and fully satisfied without the accompaniment 
of a systematic effort to take the life of those creatures 
that make up an essential feature of that “nature” 
that is beloved by <he sportsman. It is, indeed, the 
most ftot*ceable effect of tlfe .sr'orts^man’s activity to 
keep nature in a state of chronic desolation by kill- 
ing off all living things wliose destruction he can 
compaSs. 

Still, there *is grouVid for the sportsman’s claim that 
jinder the existing conventionalities his need of recre- 
ation and <Sf contact W?th nature can best be satisfied 
by the course which he takes. Certain canons of goodL 
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breeding have been imposed^ by the prescriptive exam- 
ple of a prHatory leisure class in' thfe past and hate 
been .somewrtat painstakingly conj ervcd by the usage 
*'oi tbp latter-day representatives of that class ;’and these 

canons evill not necmit him, without 'okme, to seek 
' • * . 

contact with nature on other terms. From being an 
honourable employment handed dowfi from ihc predatory 
culture a* the highest form of everyday leisure, sports 
have come to be the only form of outdoor activity that 
has the full sanction of decorum. Among the proxi- 
mate incentives 'to shooting and angling, then, may Le 
the nec*d of ‘’recreation anh outdoor life. The remoter 
cause which imposes the necessity *■ of seeking these 
objects under the cover of systematic slaughter is a 
prescription that tan not bea'violqted except at the 
risk of disrepute and consequent lesion to otfe’s self- 
respect. 

The case of other kinds of sport is somewhat sitnilar. 
Of these, athletic games are the best example. l‘ie- 
scriptive usage with respect to what forms of activity, 
exercise, and recreation are permissible under the code 
of reputable living is of course present here also. 
Those who are addicted to athletic sports, or who 
admire them, set upiAbe 'claim that these afford tl.e 
best available means of recreation and of “physical 
culture.” And prescriptive usage gives countenance 
to the- claim. The canons rii reputable living- Occlude 
from the scheme of life of the leisure class all activity 
that can not be classed as .conspicuous leisure. And, 
Consequently they tend by prescription tU’ exclude it 
also from the scheme of life of the community gen 
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■erally. At^he time putposeless physical e*tr‘ 

tfcn is ttedious Ind distasteful beyond tc^emnce. As 
has been noticed ir^ another conne 4 tion,/rec ours§ is yi 
such a iasb had to some form of activity which sh3.ll *hb 
least ifford ?» colourable pretence c f purpose, eyen if the 
object assigned be only a make ! believe. Sports satisfy 
these requirements of substantial futility togethe’-with 
a colourable make-believe of purpose. In addition to 
this they afford scc£e for emulation, and are attfactive 
also on that account. In order to be decorous, an 
omployment must conform to* the leisMre-class canon 
of reputable waste; at’t*he*same time all activity, in 
order to be persisted in as an habitual, even if only 
partial, expression if life) must* conform to^the generi- 
cally human canqn oi efficiency for some serviceable 
objectire end. The leisure-class canon demands strict 
and comprehensive futility ; the instinct 01* workman- 
ship* demands purposeful* action. The leisure-class 
canon, of decorum acts slowly and pervasively, by a 
selective elimination of all substantially useful or pur- 
poseful modes of action trom the accredited scheme of 
life ; the instinct of workmanship acts impulsively and 
may be satisfied, provisionally, with a proximate pur- 
pose.* is only as the apprehended ulterior futility 
of a given line of action enters the reflective complex 
of consciousness as an element essentially alien to the 
normally purposeful treifd of the life process that its 
disquieting And deterrent effect on the consciousness 
of the agent is wrought. 

The individual’s hsftits of thofight make ait organic 
complex, ^the trend of which is necessarily in the direc 
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tkvi of serviceability t<, the life i?rucess. When it is 
attempted to assimilate systematic 'waUte or futility, ?«s 
a.n end in In**, into this organic /{ :onvplex, there pres- 
-ehtl^ supervenes a revulsiqn. But this revulsion of the 
organism, may be^aKoideo if the attention can Le con- 
fiiied to the proximate, unreflected purpose of dexterous 
or emulative exertion. Sports — hunting, angling, ath- 
letic gamjes, and the like — afford an exercise for dex- 
terity and for the emulative ferocity and astuteness 
characteristic of predatory life. So long as the indi- 
vidual is but slightly gifted with reflection or with ,a 
sense o$ the ulterior trend of his actions, — so long as 
his life is substantially a life of naive impulsive action, 
— so long the immediate and up-eflected purposeful- 
rvs^s of sports, in the way of an, expression of dominance, 
will measurably satisfy his .instinct of workmanship. 
This is especially true if his dominant impulses are the 
unreflecting emulative propensities of t,he p/edaoeous 
temperament. At the same time the canons of decorum 
will commend sports to him as expressions of a pecun- 
iarily blameless life. It is by meeting these two 
requirements, of ulterior wastefulness and proximate 
purposefulness, that any given employment holds its 
place as a traditional, and habitual mode of .decorou-> 

recreation. In the sense that other forms of recreation 
« 

and exercise are morally impossible to persons of good 
breeding and delicate sensibilities, then, sports are the 
best available means of recreation under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

i 

But Inose membcis of respectable society who advo- 
cate athletic games commonly justify their attitude on 
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•this heat! tchthemlel^es a^d tojtheir neighbour^ on tie 
ground tl%at thesij games serve as an iuvalyable means 
of development. t They not only improv^ the* contest- 
ant's physique, but it is comyionly added that t*hey^.lao< 
foster ^ manty spirit* both id the participant and in 
the spectators. Football is the* particular game whiih 
will probably first occur to any one *in this comm'uiity 
when the question of the serviceability of athletic games 
is raised, as this, folm of athletic contest is at present 
uppermost in the mind of those who plead for or against 
games as a means of physical of moral salvation. This 
typical athletic sport may* therefore, serve? to iilustrate 
the bearing of athletics upon the development of the 
contestant’s charactV and ‘physique. It has been said, 
not inaptly, that ^he 1 .Ration of football to physieal 
culture is much the same, as that of the bull-fight to 
agriculture. Serviceability for these lusory institutions 
requires sedulous training or breeding. The material 
used, \yhether brute or human, is subjected to careful 
^selection and discipline, in order to secure and accentuate 
certain aptitudes and propensities which are character- 
istic of the ferine state, and which tend to obsolescence 
under domestication^ This dqes not mean that the re- 
sult imeitjjer case is an all-around 2ind consistent rehabili- 
tation of the ferine or barbarian habit ’of mind and body. 
The result is rather a one-sided return to barbarism or 
to *the » ferae natura — a rehabilitation and accentuation 
of those ferine traits which make for damage and deso- 
lation, without a corresponding development of the traits 
which would serve the«ndividual’s*self-preserva£ion and 
fulness of life in a ferine environments The culture 
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bestowed in football gives a prodncvof e\otic ferocity 
and cunrin". It is a rehabilitation cS.‘ the early barba- 
rian temperament, 'together with apupnression of those 
details of temperament which, as ‘seen from «ihc stand- 
point of the socjal.xand economic exigencies, are the 
redeeming features of vhe savage character. 

Xhe physical vigour acquired in tha training for athletic 
games — so far as the training may be said to have this 
effect — is of advantage both to fcae individual and to 
the collectivity, in that, other things being equal, it con- 
duces to economic serviceability. The spiritual traits 
which go with athletic sports are likewise economically 
advantageous to the individual, as contradistinguished 
from the interests of the coilcctivhy. This holds true 

I 

in* any community where thest* traits are present in 
some degree in the population. Modern competition 
is in large' part a process of self-assertion on the basis 
of these traits of predatory human patura I>n the 
sophisticated form in which they enter into the mod- 
ern, peaceable emulation, the possession of these traits 
in some measure is almost a necessary of ?*ife to the 
civilised man. Rut while they are indispensable to the 
competitive individual, they are no,t directly serviceable 
to the community. So far as regards the serviceability 
of the individual for the purposes of the collective liie, 
emulative 'efficiency is of use only indirectly if at all. 
Ferocity and cunning arc of >no use to the community 
except in its hostile dealings with other communities; 
and they are useful to the individual only because there 
is so laflrge a proportion of the tame traits actively pres- 
ent in the human environment to which he is exposed. 
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Any individual ent<?rs ( tfce competitive «struggle 

without Ihe due^ endowment of these ‘tra ; ?s Is at a dis- 
advantage, yrnifiwh^t as a hornless st^r wijuld find 
himself jft a disadvantage in^a drove of horned cat *le.' 

# * 9 * 

The*possc’sion and the cultivation ,of the predatory 
traits of*char;jcter may, of cours’e, be desirable on otlfer 
thin economic grounds. There is a prevalent'aesAetic, 
or ethical predilection for the barbarian, aptitudes, and' 
the traits in qflcs?ion minister so effectively to this 
predilection that their serviceability in the aesthetic or 
cubical respect probably offsets any, economic unservice, 
ability which they may give* But for the present pur. 
pose that is beside the point. Therefore nothing is 
said here as to the desirability or advisability of sports 
on the whole, or as to 4ieir value *on other than eco- 
nomic grounds. x . 

In popular apprehension there is much that is admi 
rablc in the type of manhood which the life of sport 
fosters. There is self-reliance and good-fellowship, so 
termed in the somewhat loose colloquial use of the 
words. T'rom a different point of view the qualities 
currently so characterised might be described as trucu> 
lence and clannislmess. Tlfe reason for the current 
approval^and admiration of'tt’re iyanly qualities, as 
well as for their being called manly, is the .^ame as the 
reason for their usefulness to the individual. The 
members of the community, and especially that Class of 
the community whicli sets the pace in canons of taste, 

• are # endowcd with this range of propensities in sufficient 
measure to make theii^ absence in others felt as a short 
coming, ^nd to make their possession in* an exceptional 
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decree appreciated as an attribute ' Of superior merit 
The traits of predatory man are b) 1 nJ meansf obsolete 
in the commcVi ruil of modern populations. They are 
pfesont and can be called cut in bold relief at'any time 
by any a^ peal to ( Hie - sentiments in which they express 
themselves, — unless th'is appeal should clash with the 
specific activities th’at make up our habitua'i occupations 
and comprise the general range of our everyday interests. 
The common run of the populatic/n cf any industrial 
community is emancipated from these, economically 
considered, untoward propensities only in the sense 
that, thfough partial and temporary disuse, they have 
lapsed into the background of sub conscious motives. 
With vary ip g degrees of potency in'different individuals, 
thfcy remain available for th: agg-essive shaping of 
men's actions and sentiment's whenever a stiniulus of 
more than" everyday intensity comes in to call them 
forth. And they assert themselves forcibly in any case 
where no occupation alien to the predatory culture has 
usurped the individual’s everyday range of interest and 
sentiment. This is the case among the lei^hre class 
and among certain portions of the population which a're 
ancillary to that class. Hence the facility with which 
any new accessions to t^e leisure class take '0 sport*- ; 
and hence the rapid growth of sports and of the sport- 
ing sentiment in any industrial community where wealth 
has accumulated sufficiently to exempt a considerable 
part of the population from work. 

A homely and familiar fa<T may serve to show that 
the predaceous impulse does nb't prevail in* the same 
degree in all classes. Taken simply as a feature of 
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modern 'life,J.the Khtit of ^arrjjng a walking-sttck njp.y 
stem at ,\est a t^ivip.! detail ; ’ but the usage bas a sig- 
nificance for the /; poikt in question. *The glasses among 
1 ] » 1 
vhom tl/e habit most prevail,'} — the classes with wjhom 

the wulking-$tlck» is* associated i" popular jpprehen- 

t *1 , 

sion — are the men of the leisuie class proper, sporting 
men, and the> lower >class delinquents. To these raight 
perhaps be added the men engaged in the pecuniary 
employments. JhtJl same is not true of the coYnmon 
run of men engaged in industry ; and it may be noted 
ly the way that women do not' carry a -stick except in 
case of infirmity, where ii' has a use of a different kind. 
The practice is of- course in great measure a matter of 
polite ilsage ; but tile basis of polite usage is, in turn, 
the proclivities of tjie cl?§s which sets the pace in pdite 
usage. • The walking-stick serves the purpose of an 
advertisement that the bearer's hands are employed 
othewiso thap in useful effort, and it therefore has 
utility, as an evidence of leisure. But it is also a 
weapon, and it meets a fc’.t need of barbarian man on 
that ground. The handling of so tangible and primi- 
tive a means of offence is very comforting to any one 
who is gifted with /:ven a nv>derate share of ferocity. 

Th® cogencies of the language majee it impossible to 
avoid an apparent implication of disapproval of the 
aptitudes, propensities, and expressions of life here under 
discussion. It is, however, not intended to imply any- 
thing in the *way of* deprecation or commendation of 
jiny one of these phases of human character or of the 
life* process. The various elements of the prevalent 
human nature are taken up from the point of view of 
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economic theory, and \he traits ^i r ^ussed‘ are gauged 
and graded .with regard to their immediate 'iconomie 
Rearing bn fioflity of the colect^ve life process. 
-ThaJ is to say, these phenomena ale here r app*.ehendejl 
from the, economic point of view and hip valued with 
rd.pect to tneir direct action in furtherance or hin- 
drance of a more perfect adjustment of trie human col- 
lectivity 4 to the environment and to the institutional 
structure required by the economic situation of the col- 
lectivity for the present and for the immediate futuie 
For these purposes the traits handed down from tfce 
predatoR/ culture are less sc*. viceable than might be. 
Although even in this connection it is not to be over- 
looked that theencrget’c aggicssivt-ness and pertinacity 
of .predatory man it, a heritage of no ( mean value The 
economic value — with some, regard also to the social 
value in t’.ie narrower sense — of these aptitudes and 
propensities is attempted to be passed, upon w thout 
reflecting on their value as seen from another point of 
view When contrasted with the prosy mediocrity of* 
the latter-day industrial scheme of life, and judged by 
the accredited standards of monlity, and more espe- 
cially by the standards of aesthetics and of poetry, these 
survivals from a more primitive type of manhood may 
have a very different value from that here assigned 
them Hut all this being foreign to the purpose in 
hand, po expression of opirn >1 on this latter head would 
be in place here All that is admissible Is to enter the 
caution that these stindards of excellence, which are 
alien t6 the present purpose, nuust not be allowed to 
influence our economic appreciation of these traits of 
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human character Of l>f th4 actj/ities which foster tUoir 
growth. ^This applies both as regards those persons 
who actively participate in sports an<* those .whose 
sporting** Acperience consists in contemplation or^y.* 
What^s hcre*said*of* the sporting propensity i* likewise 
pertinenj to sundry reflections presently to be made^in 
this connection on\vhat wpuld collo’quially be knotyn as 
the religious life. 

The last paragraph incidentally touches upon the fact 
that everyday speech can scarcely be employed in dis- 
cussing this class of aptitudes and irctivities without 
implying deprecation or*affblogy. The fact signifi- 
cant as showing tiie habitual attitude of the dispassion- 
ate common man toward the propensities wljich express 
themselves in sports and in exploit generally. And This 
is perhaps as convenient Y.place as any to .discuss that 
undertone of deprecation which runs through all the 
voluiTiinotis discourse in defence or in laudation of ath- 
letic sports, as well as of other activities of a predomi- 


nantly predatory character The same apologetic frame 
of mind^s at least beginning to be observable in the 
spokesmen of most other institutions handed down 
from the barbarian phase of life. Among these archaic 
institutions which are felt to flqpd apology are comprised, 
with others, the entire existing system of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, together with the resulting class distinc- 
tions bf status ; all or ndhrly all forms of consumption 
that come uhder the head of conspicuous waste; the 
.status of women under ^he patriarchal system; and 
many fcatflres of the ffaditipnal creeds and d^out ob- 
servances,. especially the exoteric expfessions of the 
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cre"d and the naive apjbrehfnsioq) <,-t> received observ- 
ances. What is to be said in this? c^'nnectio-i of thte 
apologetic attitude* taken in comifiertiling sports and 
'ihf sporting character wilL therefore apply, VJirn a suit- 
able charge in phraseology, to the “apologies offered 
in t5 behalf of these othei, related elements of our social 
heritrge. “ , *- 1 L *■ 

There is a feeling — usually vague and not commonly 
avowed in so many words by the apblogist himself, but 
ordinarily perceptible in the manner of his discourse — 
that these sports, as well as the general range of prp- 
daceous "impulses and habits of thought which under- 
lie the sporting character, do not altogether commend 
themselves to common sense.’ “ A:>’ to the majority of 
murderers, they art* very incqn-ect .characters.” This 
aphorism offers a valuation pi the predaceous tempera- 
ment, and of the disciplinary effects of its overt expres- 
sion and exercise, as seen irom the moralist’s point of 
view. As such it affords an indication of what is the 
deliverance of the sober sense of mature men as to the 
degree of availability of the predatory habit of -mind for 
the purposes of the collective life. It is felt that the 
presumption is against any activity which involves habit- 
uation to the predatory attitude, and that the burden of 
proof lies with those who speak for the rehabilitation of 
the predaceous temper dnd for the practices which 
strengthen it. There is a stnJng body of popular senti- 
ment in favour of diversions and ehterprise of the kind 
in question ; but there is at the same time present in 
the conimunity a pervading sente that this ‘ground of 
sentiment wants legitimation. The required legitima- 
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tion is' orcMnarujs ^ougn^ oy; snowing tnai ^ithqygh' 
•ports a^e subs ianiihlly of a predatory, socially disin^ 
tegrating effect ; although their projiirnate effe*ct runs in 
Jhe diretytibn of reversion to propensities that are igdus* 
trially* disser\(ifte<»bld ; yet indirectly find remgtely — by 
some not readily comprehensible process* of polar indtic- 
tion, or countfer-frrkation perhaps — -‘sports are conceived 
to foster a habit of mind that is serviceable for .the social* 
or industrial purpose. That is to say, although ‘sports 
are essentially of the nature of invidious exploit, it is 
presumed that by some remot<? and obscure effect they 
result in the growth of a’ temperament conttuci^e to non- 
invidious work. It is commonly attempted to show all 
this empirically ; or it is father assumed that this is the 
empirical generalisation which must be obvious to~any 
one whp cares to see it.^ In conducting £he proof of 
this thesis the treacherous ground of inference from 
cause to effect, is somewhat'shrcwdly avoided, except so 
far as .to show that the “manly virtues” spoken of above 
•are fostered by sports. Hut since it is these manly vir- 
tues thaUare (economically) in need of legitimation, the 
chain of proof breaks off where it should begin. In the 
most general economic ternvs, these apologies are an 
effort t to # show that, in spite*of the lf>gic of the thing, 
sports do in fact further what may broadly be called 
workmanship So long as he has not succeeded in per- 
suading himself or others that this is their effect the 
thoughtful apologist* for sports will not rest content , 
# and commonly, it is to be admitted, he does not rest 

content. His discontent with hi% own vindi&tion of 

• 

the practices in question is ordinarily shown by his 
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truculent tone and by£ the*ieage|nf£cs wilii which he 
cheaps up asseverations in support of his position. *• 

„ But why arp apelogies needed? A if. there prevails a 
’■body, of popular sentiment ,in favouf of sport#, ttfhy is not 
that fact ,3. sufficient ..legitimation ? 1 The'- protracted dis- 
cipline of prowess to which the race has been subjected 
under the predatory and quasi-peaceable« culture has 
transmitted to the men of to-day a temperament that 
finds gratification in these expressions of ferocity and 
cunning. So, why not accept these sports as legitimate 
expressions of a normal ‘and wholesome human nature? 
What other ftorm is there \hkt is to be lived up to than 
that given in the aggregate range or propensities that 
express themselves in the sentiments of this generation, 
including the hereditary strain of prowess? The ulte- 
rior norm to which appeal i . taken is the instinct of 
workmanship, which is an instinct more fundamental, 
of more ancient prescription, than the., propensity to 
predatory emulation. The latter is but a special, devel- 
opment of the instinct of workmanship, a variant rela- 1 
tively late and ephemeral in spite of its grcjft absolute 
antiquity. The emulative predatory impulse — or the 
instinct of sportsmanship, as it might well be called — 
is essentially unstable ip ^comparison with tV>c primor- 
dial instinct of workmanship out of which it ha' been 
developed and differentiated. Tested by this ulterior 
norm of life, predatory emulation, and therefore the life 
of sport, falls short. 

The manner and the measure in which the institution 
of a leisure class corfduccs,to th« conservation of sports 
and invidious exploit can of course not be succinctly 
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stated. F>*m th» 'ividerjce zlj ready recited it. appears* 
fhat, in ’'.entime.it a.hd inclinations, the leisure class iff' 
more favourable, to'a warlike attitude ui}d animus than 
the indfliitTial classes. Something similar seems ho# be? 
tiue a^ regards ^ioi*ts. But*it is ch^ly fn i£s indirect 
effects, Jhrough the canons of decorous living, that 4he 
institution ltas itsdnfluenge on the L prevalent sentiment 
with respect to the spotting life. This, indirect effect 
goes almost unequivocally in the direction of furthering 
a suivival of the predatory temperament and habits; 
and this is true even with respect to ‘those variants of 
the sporting life whicfi # tttfe higher leisure-(5ass code 
of proprieties pi o.-»ci ibes ; as, eg, prize-fighting, cock- 
fighting, and other like vul’ar expressions of the 
spoiting tempei Whatever the latest authen tinted 
schedule of detail proprieties may say, t^e accredited 
canons of decency sanctioned by the institution say 
without equivocation that emulation and waste are good 
and their opposites are disreputable. In the crepuscu- 
lar light of the social nether spaces the details of the 
code are«not apprehended with all the facility that might 
lx* desired, and these broad underlying canons of decency 
are therefore applujd somewhat unreflectingly, with lit- 
tle question as to the scope t!ieir f ompetence or the 
exceptions that have been sanctioned in detail. 

Addiction to athletic sports, not only in the way of 
dncct* paiticipation, but tdso in the way of sentiment 
and moral stippoit, *is, in a moie or less pronounced 
.degree, a chaiacteiistic qf the leisure class; and it 
is a ti ait which that tlass shares* with the lo&er-class 
delinquents, and with such atavistic elements through. 
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ou/ the body of the cojnmupity a*<srre enifow^d with a 
■‘dominant .predaceous trend. Fewhrdipiduals ?.mong the 
populations of Western civilised l-ftu'n tries (’re so far 
’devrid of the predaceous instinct a'& to find fio»tliversion 
in contemplating,-athletic sports knd’ games, bfit with 
the common run of individuals among the industrial 
clashes the inclination to sports dees ’not assert itself 
‘to the extent of constituting what may fairly be called 
a spotting habit. With these clashes sports are an oc- 
casional diversion rather than a serious feature of life. 
This common body of fne people can therefore not l.e 
said to Cultivate the sporting* propensity. Although it 
is not obsolete in the average of them, or even in any 
appreciable number of • individuals, 'yet the predilection 
for’sports in the commonplace industrial classes is of 
the nature r' a reminiscence, more or less diverting as 
an occasional interest, rather than a vital and permanent 
interest that counts as a dolninant factor in shaping the 
organic complex of habits of thought into which it 
enters. 

As it manifests itself in the sporting life of to-day, 
this propensity may not appear to be an economic factor 
of grave consequence. Taken simply by itself it does 
not count for a gieat dead in its direct effects on ‘ho 
industrial efficiency or the consumption of any given 
individual; but the prevalence and the growth of the 
type of human nature of which this propensity is ‘a char- 
acteristic feature is a matter of some consequence. It 
affects the economic life of the collectivity both as\ 
regards* the rate of economic development' and as re- 
gards the character of the results attained by the devel 
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opment? For bet.*' or wyrse.^the fact that thq popular 
tiabits of thought "lte in an/ degree domijia/ed by thi&* 
type of ^haractf^rV:un not but greatly /iffect tlie^ scope, 
direction Standards, °and ideals of the colfective ecoiyjjnio 
life, as well as thfc a'egree of adjustment ot* the. collective 
life to tjie environment. 

Something to* a iike effect is to b'e said of other^raits 
that go to make u^> the barbarian character. # For th« 
purposes of economic theory, these further barbarian 
traits may be taken as concomitant variations of that 
predaceous temper of which prowess *is an expression. 
In great measure they art not primarily df an»economic 
character, nor do^they have much direct economic bear, 
ing. They serve to indicate • the stage of economic 
evolution to which the individual possessed of them is 
adapted- They are of importance, therefore, as extra, 
neous tests of the degree of adaptation of the character 
in w+iich* they, are comprised to the economic exigencies 
of .to^lay ; but they are also to some extent important 
as being aptitudes which themselves go to increase or 
diminish the economic serviceability of the individual. 
. As it finds expression in the life of the barbarian, 
prowess manifests Itself in tyo main directions, — force 
and f ravjd. In varying degrees* the^e two forms of ex- 
pression are similarly present in modern warfare, in the 
pecuniary occupations, and in sports and games. Both 
lines »of aptitudes are caltivated and strengthened by 
the life of sport as* well as by the more serious forms 
of emulative life. Strategy or cunning is an element 
invariably* present in ^arnes, as also in warlike pursuits 
and in the chase. In all of these employments strategy 
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tends to develop into ;finespe and chicane. Chicane, 
.falsehood, „brow r -beating, hold a \i^U-^ecured ..place iff 
the method of /ofocedure of any atbilett)' contest and in 
gamf.s generally. The habitual employment ''of 1 an um? 
pire^and ^he minute technical regulations governing the 
lineits and derails of permissible fraud and strategic 
advantage, sufficiently attest the fact this, fraudulent 
•practices and attempts to overreach one’s opponents 
are not adventitious features of toe. game In the 
nature of the case habituation to sports should conduce 
to a fuller development of the aptitude for fraud ; anal 
the prevalence in the community of that predatory 
temperament which inclines men to tports connotes a 
prevalence of sharp practice and callous disregard of 
the-'iinterests of others, individually and collectively 
Resort to tnud, in any gu.se and under any legiti- 
mation of law or custom, is an expression of a narrowly 
self-regarding habit of mind. - It is needless to dwell at 
any length on the economic value of this feature pf the 
sporting character. 

In this connection it is to be noted that *ihe most 
obvious characteristic of the physiognomy affected by 
athletic and other sporting men is that of an extreme 
astuteness. The. gifts ai d exploits of Ulvssos a-e 
scarcely second to those of Achilles, either in their 
substantial turthcrance of' the game or in the £clat 
which they give the astute -sporting man amohg fiis 
associates. The pantomime of astuteness is commonly 
the first 6tep in that assimilation to the professional 
sporting* man which a youth undergoes after matricu- 
lation in any reputable school, of the secondary or the 
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higher <*duc,ition^ the r^ase Tnay be. And the p^ysi-* 
trgnomy of astiite^ioss, as d decorative f^ajure, nevet * 
ceases tc^ieceiv^tae thoughtful attcnt of rnen^who^e 
^erious "interest lies in athlgt’'' games, “races, or <jtjier» 


contents of i* oiraila'r emulative rpatyre. *As # a fu ther 
indication of their spiritual kinship, it to&y be pointed 
out that tht*mfimi>ers of the lower delinquent .class 


usually show this^ physiognomy of astuteness in 
marked degree, an.l that they very commonly sht>w*the 


same histrionic exaggeration of it that is often seen in 


the young candidate for athletic honours. This, .by 
the way, is the most l££ib>e mark of wlTat w vulgarly 


called “ toughnesr ” in youthful aspirants for a bad name. 

Th? astute man, it m.ty be .remarked, is of no eco- 
nomic value to the community — unless it be fo* the 


purposy of sharp practice in dealings wKJi other com- 
munities. llis functioning is not a furtherance of the 


gemwic Ulc process. At ifc best, in its direct economic 
bearing, rt is a conversion of the economic substance 
• of the collectivity to a growth alien to the collective 
life process — very much after the analogy of what in 
medicine would be called a benign tumor, with some 
tendency to transgress the yncertain line that divides 
the benign from the malign growths. 

The two barbarian traits, ferocity and astuteness, go 
to make up the predaceous temper or spiritual attitude. 
Tlicy* are the expression* of a narrowly self-regarding 
habit of mind. Bcfth «re highly serviceable for indi- 
vidual expediency in a life looking to invidious success. 
Both alsojiave a high^estfieHc value. Both arff fostered 
by the pecuniary culture. But both alike are of no use 
for the purposes of #thq collective life. 



, ' Chapter xi 

THE BELIEF IN Ll’cSc 

The gambling propensity is another subsidiary trait 
of the barbarian temperament. It is a concomitant 
variation of character of almost universal prevalence 
among snorting men and cmong men given to warlike 
and emulative activities generally. This trait also has 
a direct economic vab’e. It is recognised to be a 
hindrance to the highest industrial efficiency of the 
aggregate irj,. any community where it prevails in an 
appreciable degree. 

The gambling proclivity is doubtfully to be classed 
as a feature belonging exclusively to the predatory type 
of human nature. The chief factor in the gambling* 
habit is the belief in luck ; and this belief is apparently 
traceable, at least in its elements, to a stage in human 
evolution antedating the predatory culture. It may well 
have been under ^he predatory culture that the belief ; n 
luck was developed into the form in which it is piesent, 
as the chiei: element of the gambling proclivity, in the 
sporting temperament. It probably owes the specffic 
form under which it occurs in the modern culture to 
the predatory discipline. But the belief in luck is in^ 
substanue a habit of* more ancient date than the preda- 
tory culture. It is one form of the animistic apprehei*' 

27 6 
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.sion* of filings. Ty belief seems to be a trait caryed * 

tfver in substance iroi»i an eartier phase inty the barba g 

rian culture, and* wlnsmuted and tran/mitted* through 

that cultuA; to a iater stage of humah devdoprsqnt • 

under a specffit fon'n imposed by ( ,th^pr5dat^)ry dfsci- 

*pline. But in any case it is to be taketi*as an archaic 

trait, inherited ffom a more or less* remote past, more 

* • _ « 
or less incompatibly with the requirements of the mod-» 

ern industrial process, and more or less of a hindrance 

to the fullest efficiency of the collective economic life 

cy f the present. 

While the belief in lufclt is the basis of the gambling 
habit, it is not tb^e only element that enters into the 
habit <Tf betting. Betting on the issue of contests of 
strength and skill proceeds on a further motive, without 
which ^ie belief in luck would scarcely ^pme in as a 
prominent feature of sport/ng life. This further motive 
is the desire qf the anticipated winner, or the partisan 
of the # anticipated winning side, to heighten his side’s 
ascendency at the cost of the loser. Not only does the 
stronger *ide score a more signal victory, and the losing 
side suffer a more painful and humiliating defeat, in 
proportion as the pecuniary gain and loss in the wager 
is large; although this alone «s a*consjderation of mate- 
rial weight. But the wager is commonly laid also with 
a view, not avowed in words nor even recognised in set 
tertns %n pett f>, to enhancing the chances of success for 
the contestant on which it is laid. It is felt that sub- 
stance and solicitude expended to this end can not go 
for fiaught.in the issu#. Irhere is here a spedtl mani* 
fe’station of the instinct of workmanship backed by an 
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even more manifest sense that the, animistic congruity 
of things n?us» decide for a vict incus outcome for the 
>ide in whose b' hi If the propensity 11 herent/ in e\cnts 
has been propitiated and f ortified iy so much of cona- 
tivfc and kinetic ( urging. This incentive to the wager 
er presses itself freely under the form of backing one’s 
favourite in any contest, and it . is unmistakably a 
predatory feature It is as ancillary to the predaceous 
impuise pioper that the belief in luck expresses itself 
in a wager So that it may be set down that in so far 
as the belief in luck corties to expression in the form <nt 
laying a*wagfer, it is to be accounted an integral element 
of the predatory type of character. The belief is, 111 its 
elements, an archaic habit vfhich belongs substantially 
to c-arly, undifferentiated human nature , but when this 
belief is heb ed out by the pruhtoiy emul Uive 'mpulse, 
and so is differentiated into the sptcilic foim of the 
gambling habit, it is, in 'this higher dev eloped and 
specific form, to be classed is a tr ait of thebarbanan 
character * 

The belief in luck is a sense of fortuitoiis»»nccessity 
in the sequence of phenomena In its various muni- 
tions and expressions, it is of verv serious impoitance 
for the cconomiJ. efficiency of any community in*wl h 
it prevails to an appreciable extent So muc' so as 
to warrant a more detailed discussion of its origin 
and content and of the bearmg of its various ramifica- 
tions upon economic structure aYid function, as well 
as a discussion of the relation of the leisutc class to 
its grifoth, differentiation, and persistence In* the 
developed, integrated form in which it is most readily 
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observed in -the b-y^oarian of the predatory culturg or* 
in the sporting man #f modefn comma 4 iti£s fc the belief 
comprise at l£a*t two distingurh/)le elements, -£• 
yhich at;^*to be taken as t\yo different ^phases of the* 
same fundarwcliUl nabit of ’thouqhf^or *as # the ,‘ame 
psychological factor in two successive? phases of # its 

evolution J*he*fact that these twb elements are.suc- 

* ^ * 

cessive phises of Jhe sime general line of growth of 
belief docs not hinder their coexisting in the ’habits 
of thought of any given individual The more prinu- 
tne form (or the more archaic phases)* is an incipient 
animistic belief, or an a’nlrmstic sense of* regions and 
things, th it irnpuVs a quasi pcisonal character to facts 
To tht ai chile min all 'the ®btrusive and obviously 
consequential objects and facts m his enmoncient 
hive % quasi-peisonal individuality They are con- 
ceived to be possessed of 'volition, or rather of propen- 
sity which .enter into ihe complex of causes and 
affut^events in an inscrutable manner The sporting 
•man’s sense of luck and liance, or of fortuitous neces- 
sity, is a^i in irticul ite 01 inchoate animism It applies 
tp objects and s'tuations, often in a very vague way, 
but it is usually sq far defnjed as to imply the possi 
bility of ^propitiating, or of »deceivinv,’ and cajoling, or 
othuwisc distuibmg the unfolding of propensities 
resident m the objects which constitute the apparatus 
arfd aecessot'cs of any game of skill or chance , Theie 
are few sporting nrrtm who are not in the habit of 
wearing charms or talismans to which more or less 
of Efficacy is felt to*laelo*n|; And the propSition is 
not much less of those who instmet-vely dread the. 
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'‘hoodooing” of the contestants o& i+he apparatus en 
gaged in aay contest on which t>iey lay a wagei ; 
*»r who ’feel tfht the fact of their ’•backing a given 
contestant or side in the game 'does anu- ought -.o 
strengthen ttiat ( sjde.; or to whom the ‘^mascot ” which 
they cultivate means comething more than a jest. 

In its simple form the belief in Vick r* this instinc- 
tive sense of an inscrutable teleological propensity in 
objects or situations Objects or events have a pro- 
pensity to eventuate in a given end, whether this end or 
objective point of the sequence is conceived to be fortui- 
tously given 'or deliberately sought From this simple 
animism the belief shades off by insensible grada- 
tions into the second, 'derivative form or phase above 
referred to, which is a more or less .articulate belief in 
an inscrutable preternatural agency The preternat- 
ural agency works through the visible objects with 
which it is associated, but 'is not identified with these 
objects in point of individuality The use of the term 
“ preternatural agency ” here carries no further impli* 
cation as to the nature of the agency spoken of as 
preternatural. This is only a farther development .of 
animistic belief The preternatural agency is not 
necessarily conceived to be a personal agent jn the 
full sense, but it is an agency which partakf of the 
attributes of personality' to the extent of somewhat 
arbitrarily influencing the outcome of any enterprise, 
and especially of any contest. The pervading belief 
in the hamtngia or <pifta (gw fa, auSna) which lends so 
much 61 ' colour to the Icelandic sagas spccfically,* and 
to early Germanic folk-legends generally, is an illustra- 
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tion of lhi&’sens^'*>f an .extrlj-physicaj propensity in’ 
the course of evest?.* t 

In this, ejprelsron or form of 'Aid Relief # the pro- 
pensity V scarcely personified, although, to a* varying 
t extent hn indivtdifelity is imputed io^ ; and # this *ndi- 
viduatccUpropensity is sometimes conceived to yield^to 
ciicumstancA* conftnonly Jo circumstances of- a spirit- 
ual or preternatuyil character. A wpll-knpwn and 
striking exemplification of the belief — in a fairly ad- 
vanced stage of differentiation and involving an anthro- 
pomorphic personification of *the # preternatural ag«nt 
appealed to — is afforded Dy*the wager of batt?e. Here 
the preternatural Jgent was conceived to act on request 
as umpire, and to shape the Outcome of % the contest 
in accordance with, some stipulated ground of decision, 
such a» the equity or legality of the r&pective con- 
testants’ claims. The lik^ sense of an inscrutable but 

\ 

spiritually neoessary tendency in events is still trace- 
able as an obscure element in current popular belief, 
shown, for instance, by the well-accredited maxim, 

41 Thrice*is he armed who knows his quarrel just,” — 
a # maxim which retains much of its significance for the 
average unreflecting person «*ven in the civilised com- 
munities ^of to-day. The modern reminiscence of the 
belief in the hamingia , or in the guidance of an unseen 
hand, which is tiaccable irf the acceptance of this 
maxirfi is faint and perhfips uncertain ; and it»seems 
in any case tS be blended with other psychological mo- 
ments that are not clea^y of an animistic character. 

% b*or the* purpose ii# han<J it is’ unnecessary^ to look 
more clorelv into the psychological pro’cess or the eth- « 
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nologicaHine of descenf’by lyhich theflater’-of these two 
animistic iprprt' tensions of propensity is derived from 
the earlier T^nS question may Gc of the gravest 
imuartance to folk-psychology or 'o the theory of tffe 
evolution, of crefds ?>nd cults The sameMs true of the, 
m^re fundamental question whether the two are related 
at adl as successive phases in a sequence of development. 
'Reference is here made to the existence of these ques- 
tions only to remark that the interes f of the present 
discussion docs not lie in that direction So far as con- 
cerns economic theory, these two elements or phases df 
the belieV in luck, or m an extia causal trend or propcn- 
sit) in things, are of substantially the same character. 
They have an economic* significance as habits of thought 
whicn affect the individual’s habitual view of the facts 
and sequences with which he comes in contact, and 
which thereby affect the individual’s serviceability for 
the industrial puipose Therefore, apar* froth all ques- 
tion of the beauty, worth, or beneficence of any animistic 
belief, there is place for a discussion of their economic 
bearing on the serviceability of the individual as an 
economic factor and especially as an industrial agent 
It has already been noted in ar earlier connection, 
that in order to the higHest serviceability ir thd com- 
plex industrial processes of to day, the individual must 
be endowed with the aptitude and the habit of readily 
apprehending and relating ‘tacts in terms of ’causal 
sequence Both as a whole and in its details, the in- 
dustrial process is a process of quantitative causation* 
The “intelligence’’ eft manded of -he workman, as well^is 
of the director 0 of an industrial process, is littli else than 
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a degrei. of**facil^y»in the, app;ehensio| of and adapts 
"tion to a quantfotftely determined * Jauftal sequence 
Tips facility off apprehension and •a<4ptatioij ts whkt 
is lackiBgin stupi^j workmen, and the|growfh of^hif 

facility ^is th%* efld sought in the*r ftfucatiqji — ao far 

• • 

as their education aims to ehhance their industrial 
efficiency 

In so far as the Individual’s inherited aptitudes or his 
training incline him to account for facts and sequences 
in other teims than those of causation or matter-of fact. 
Ihey lower his productive efficiency oi* industrial uAful- 
ness This lowering of 'efficiency through £ penchant’ 
for animistic methods of apprehending facts is especially 
apparent when taken in the mates — when ^ given popu- 
lation with an animistic turn is 'viewed as a flhole 
The economic drawbacks.pf animism are more patent 
and its consequences are^more far-reaching under the 
modern System of large industry than under any other. 
In the modern industrial communities, industry is, to a 
constantly increasing extent, being organised in a com- 
prehensive system of organs, and functions mutually 
Conditioning one another , and therefore freedom from 
all bias in the causal apprehension of phenomena grows 
constantly more requisite t\ efficiency on the part of 
the men concerned in industry. Under # a system of 
handicraft an advantage in 'dexterity, diligence, muscu- 
lar force, or endurance ffiay, in a very large measure, 
offset such a bias in the habits of thought of the work 
men 

* Similarly in agricultural industry of the traditional 
kind, which closelv resembles handicraft in the nature* 
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' of i*he Remand?, made u,oon fhe worit^ian. '•In' "both, the 
v workman -is*hiVi‘self the prime nl'oy<tr chiefly depended 
iipon,,and the.nVtilral forces engageu >ire dn darge par* - 
' apivehended , as inscrutable and j fortuitous' ‘agencies, 
whose working ,J/«s» beyond the wonerridn’s control 01 

1 

discretion. In populaf - apprehension there is- in these 
forms of industry relatively .little of - the industrial pro- 
cess left, to the fateful swing of a'-'comprehensive me* 
chani’cal sequence which must be comprehended in terms 
of causation and to which the operations of industry and 
the movements bf t,he workmen must be adapted. As 
industrial methods develop, *the virtues of the handi- 
craftsman count for less and less as'-m offset to scanty 
intelligence or a halting acceptance of the sequence of 
cau£e and effect. The industrial organisation assumes 
more and more of the character of a mechanism, in 
which it is man’s office to diocriminatc and select what 
natural forces shall work out their effects in Kis service. 
The workman’s part in industry changes from that of 
a prime mover to that of discrimination and valuation 
of quantitative sequences and mechanical fabts. The 
faculty of a ready apprehension and unbiassed appreci- 
ation of causes in his environment grows in relative 
economic importance, and* any element in th;, co‘mplcx 
of his habits of thought which intrudes a bias at vari- 
ance with this ready appreciation of matter-of-fact 
sequence gains proportionately in importance as a dis- 

^ f 

turbing element acting to lower his industrial useful- 
ness. Through its cumulative effect upon the habitual 
attitude of the population, even' a slight of inconsp\c- 
uous bias towards accounting for everyday facts by 
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recourse lto' othet aground, thajn that bf quantitative' 
causation may wnrk'an appreciable 1*w§rin^ of the 
.collective »indus # tlial efficiency of a toinjn unity. , 

•*The animistic habl ( t of mir^J may occur^ in tfie eJJjly,' 

,undiffc*r&ntiat£cl f8rm of an inchoate mimlsti^ belief, or 

• • 

in the later anymore highly integrated phase in which 
there is an an’thropbmorphic personification of th^ro*, 
pensity imputed to facts. The industrial value of such 
a lively animisti® sense, or of such recourse to a preter- 
natural agency or the guidance of an unseen hand, is of 
c*ourse very much the same in eithgr da'se. As aff?Cts 
the industrial serviceability of the individual, the effect 

is of the same ki^d in cither case ; but the extent to 

» «* 

which this habit of thought dominates or # shapes the 
complex of his nab'its of thought varies with the degree 
of immediacy, urgency, or .exclusiveness with which the 
individua 1 habitually appliilp the animistic or anthropo- 
morphic formula in dealing with the facts of his environ- 
ment.* The animistic habit acts in all cases to blur the 
appreciation of causal sequence ; but the earlier, less 
refiectedricss defined animistic sense of propensity may 
b*e expected to affect the intellectual processes of the 
individual in a mere pervasive way than the higher 
forms* of anthropomorphism. * Where tlie animistic habit 
is present in the naive form, its scope aijd range of 
application are not defined or limited. It will therefore 
palpably affect his thinking at every turn of the per- 
son’s life — wherever he has to do with the material 
*neans of life. In the lf^er, maturer development of 
animism, aflfter it has tffeen defined* through the process 
of anthropomorphic elaboration, when its* application has 
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been limited i» a sompwhaj: consistent faslrlin to the 
.remote and 'ihi" invisible, it comes^abimt that an increas- 
ing range of everyday facts are provisional ly,accoupted 
for" without recourse to *the pre|fernatural' agency 
whifh a cultivated animism expresses itself. .A highly 
integrated, personified preternatural agency is rot a con- 
venient means of handling the trivial occurrences of life, 
■and a habit is therefore easily falleri into of accounting 
for many trivial or vulgar phenomena in terms of 
sequence. The provisional explanation so arrived at is 
by - neglect allowed to stand as definitive, for trivial pur- 
poses, until special provocation or perplexity recalls the 
individual to his allegiance. But wwen special exigen- 
cies arise, t,hat is to say, when there is peculiar need of 
a full and free recourse to the law c>f cause and effect, 
then the individual commonly has recourse to~the pre- 
ternatural agency as a universal solvent, if he is pos- 
sessed of an anthropomorphic belief. 

The extra-causal propensity or agent has a very high 
utility as a recourse in perplexity, but its utility is alto- 
gether of a non-economiokind. It is especially a refuge 
and a fund of comfort where it has attained the degree 
of consistency and specialisation that belongs to an an- 
thropomorphic uhdnity. Jc has much to comm md it even 
on other grounds than that of affording the perplexed 
individual a means of escape from the difficulty of 
accounting for phenomena in'terms of causal sequence. 
It would scarcely be in place here to dwell on the obvi- 
ous and well-accepted merits of an anthropomorphic 
divinity* as seen from the point if view of the aesthetic, 
moral, or spiritual interest, or even as seen from the 
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less rer/^)t“* stantJjjpint of political, rrilitary,. or ^ociaj 
"policy. The quesf ion here concerns th<» less picturesque f 
and less urgent! Economic value of tl*i .belief * in such a 
4Sretern^tvral agenc /, taken as a habit of thought which 
affects ‘he infltisfrial serviceability ofj.^ie deliver. And 
even within this narrow, economic range* the inquiry is 
perforce coflftne*d to the ipi mediate *bearing of- this habi^ 
of thought upon »the believer’s workmanlike service, 
ability, rather tjian extended to include its remoter eco. 
nomic effects. These remoter effects are very difficult 
.0 trace The inquiry into th^m is s</encumbered«with 
current preconceptions*^ to the degree in vrfiich life is* 
enhanced by spiritual contact with such a divinity, that 
any attempt to inquire info their economic value must 
for the present be fruitless. * • 

The»immcdiatc, direct effect of the anfmistic habit of 
thought upon tne general^frame of mind of the believer 
goes* in *the direction of Towering his effective intefli 
genca in the respect in which intelligence is of especial 
“consequence for modern industry. The effect follows, 
in vaijmg degree, whether the preternatural agent or 
propensity believed in is of a higher or a lower cast. 
Ibis holds tiue of t.he barbamn’s and the sporting man’s 
senso of luck and propensity, and likewise of the some- 
what higher developed belief in an anthropomorphic 
divinity, such as is commoftly possessed t>y the same 
class* It must be takeTi to hold true also — ^though 
with what relative degree of cogency is not easy to say 
* — of the more adequate^ developed anthropomorphic 
cufts, such as appeal to thq devout civilised nftin. The 
1’ndustria 1 disability entailed by a popular adherence t<* 
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one,.of the high ;r anthropomorphi<i,qjlts ipajjjbe rela- 
tively slight, , buy it is not to be overlooked. And even 
these high-clas$ *utes of the Western 'Ctyiturg do not rep- 
resent the last dissolving phase of fhis humd^sense «.< 
extra-causal propensity. Beyond theue Ine s?*i,e ani- 
mistic sense shows itself also in such attenuations of 
anthropomorphism as the eighteentl -centtny appeal to 
an order of nature and natural rights and in their mod- 
ern representative, the ostensibly post r Darwinian con- 
cept of a meliorative trend in the process of evolution. 
Th:c animistic explanation of phenomena is a form ot 
the fallacy wnich the logicians knew by the name of 
tgnava ratio. For the purposes of hj-dustry or of sci- 
ence it counts as a blunder in the apprehension and 
valuation of facts. ( 

Apart from its direct industrial consequences, the 
animistic habit has a certain ..significance for economic 
theory on other grounds, (l) It is a fai r ly reliable in- 
dication of the presence, and to some extent even £>f the 
degree of potency, of certain other archaic traits thaS 
accompany it and that are. of substantial econo nic con- 
sequence ; and (2) the material consequences of that 
code of devout proprieties, to which t the animistic habit 
gives rise in the development of an anthropomorphic 
cult are of importance both (a) as affecting the com- 
munity’s consumption of goods and the prevalent canons 
of taste, as already suggested in an earlier chapter, and 
(1 b ) in inducing and conserving a certain habitual recog- 
nition of the relation to a supe/ior, and so stiffening the 
current Sense of status and idlegn nee. 

As regards ihe point last named {b\ tha* body of 
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V * 

habits oiyhoughtfwjiich makes'up the IharActty of. an/ 

mdividual is in soVie tense an organic tvhole. , A marked 
variation in & gf^dn direction at any #>ije point carries 
with it, U its correl tive, a concomitant variation in Jthe* 
habitu il*expr£ssi8n of life in othe' (jvedfion^ or other 
groups *>f activities. These various habits of thought, 
or habitual Vxpresfcions qf life, are all phases <jj I* thjf; 
single life sequence of the individual ; therefore a ha£ft 
formed in response to a given stimulus will ne’ce’ssarily 
affect the character of the response made to other 
stimuli. A modification of h*uman nTifure at anyone 
point is a modification of Oilman nature as a \ffhole. On* 
this ground, and. perhaps to a still greater extent on 
obscurer grounds that can not lie discusse^ here, there 
are these concomi'ant variations as* between the Tiiffer- 
ent traits of human nature.. So, for instance, barbarian 
peoples with a well-developed predatory scheme of life 
are cbmntonly.also possessed of a strong prevailing ani- 
mistio habit, a well-formed anthropomorphic cult, and a 
"fively sen a e of status. On the other hand, anthropo- 
morphism and the reading s^nse of an animistic pro- 
pensity in material things are less obtrusively present 
in the life of the peoples at* the cultural stages which 
precede nd which follow tlfe barbarian culture. The 
sense of status is also feebler, on the whole, in peace- 
able communities. It is to \>c remarked that a lively, 
but slightly specialised, animistic belief is to bo found 
in most if not all peoples living in the ante-predatory, 

ravage stage of culture.* The primitive savage takes 

_ , • M 1 | 

lys animism less sertously.than the barbarian or the 
degenerate savage. With him it eventuates in fantastic* 
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'myth-making, richer thah in coercive Supers tit , 1 in. Tho 
barbarian cuTuL e shows sportsmanship, status, and an 
thropomorphisi^u 1 ' ‘There is commonly Observable a like 
•con'iomii'ance of variations in tht; same respects 'fn 
the jndividukl temperament of meri' in 1 the 'civilised 
copimunities of to-day.* Those modern representatives 
t of the predaceous barbarian temper-that ’make up the 
sporting element are commonly beievers in luck; at 
least they have a strong sense of an animistic pro- 
pensity in things, by force of which they are given to 
gambling. So ‘also as Regards anthropomorphism in 
this class.' Such of them a's 'give in their adhesion to 
some creed commonly attach themselves to one of the 
narvely and consistently anthropomorphic creeds ; there 
are relatively few sporting men who ’eek spiritual com- 
fort in the less anthropomorphic cults, such -as the 
Unitarian or the Universal ist> 

Closely bound up with this correlation of ‘anthropo- 
morphism and prowess is the fact that anthropomorphic 
cults act to conserve, if not to initiate, habits of minu 
favourable to a regime of status. As regards t'Ais point, 
it is quite impossible to say where the disciplinary effect 
of the cult ends and wher» the evidence of a concomi- 
tance of variations in inhc?ited traits begins. *- In' their 
finest development, the predatory temperament, the 
sense of status, and the 'anthropomorphic cult all to- 
gether belong to the barbariafi culture ; and something 
of a mutual causal relation subsists between the three 
phenomena as they come into sight in communities oru 
that cultural level. The way i?. which they recur yi 
correlation in Che habits and aptitudes of individuals 
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and cla^er ‘ to-d,*y % goes far to imply It liAe-gausgl of 
organic relation between th*e same j5sycllok>gical phe- 
nomena cot^idjcf<£ as traits or habus«of the individual 
.A has appeared at? an earlier point in ^the <3iscus,sioi! 
that relafforf of status, as a feat pie of social struct- 
ure, is«a consequence of the ‘predatory habit of Jife 
As regards*fts liife of derivation, it is substantially jyj, 
elaborated expression of the predatory attitude. 
the other hanc£ an anthropomorphic cult is a code of 
detailed relations of status superimposed upon the con- 
cept of a preternatural, inscrutable ptdp’ensity in rttate- 
rial things. So that, as® regards the extenftl facts of* 
its derivation, tk& cult may be taken as an outgrowth 
of archaic man’s pervading anftnistic sens^ defined and 
in some degree t 'ansformed by th*e predatory habit of 
life, the result being a personified preternatural agency, 
which is by imputation eiylowed with a full complement 
of the hihbits.of thought that characterise the man of 
the predatory culture. 

The grosser psychological features in the case, which 
have atf immediate be., ing .on economic theory and 
*are consequently to be taken account of here, are 
therefore : (a) as Jias appeared in an earlier chapter, 
the predatory, emulative Aabit of mind here called 
prowess is but the barbarian variant of the generically 
human instinct of workmanship, which has fallen into 
this ’specific form undef the guidance of a habit of 
invidious co*mparison of persons; (£) the relation of 
status is a formal expression of such an invidious 
Comparison duly gaftged £nd graded according to a 
sanctioned schedule; (c) an anthropomorphic cult, i» 
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the ./lays ofnts <krly vigour at least, * ; sian inrtifoition the 
characteristic element of which io airelation of status 
between the hurcail subject as inferior 3ind .the personi- 
ffied^preternatural agency as superior. With ttissLin minti, 
there should be vfi difficulty in recognising the Intimate 
relation which subsists between these three phenomena 
of human nature and of human iitej'ahe relation 
amounts to an identity in some oi their substantial 
elements. On the one hand, the system of status and 
the predatory habit of life are an expression of the 
instinct of workmanship as it takes form under h 
custom oi invidious comparison ; on the other hand, 
the anthropomorphic cult and the^habit of devout 
observances are an expression of men’s animistic sense 
of a propensity in material things, elaborated under the 
guidance of substantially the same general habit of 
invidious comparison. The two categories — the emu- 
lative habit of life and the habit of devovt observances 
— are therefore to be taken as complementary elements 
of the barbarian type of human nature and of it? 
modern barbarian variants. They are expressions of 
much the same range of aptitudes, made in response to 
different sets of stimuli. 



CHAPTER XII 


DEVOUT OBSERVANCES 

A discursive rckehrsal of certain incidents of moduli 
life will show tRe organic relation of the anthropomor- 
phic cults to the barbarian culture and temperament 
it will likewise serve to sh^fw how •the* survival *and 
efficacy of the cults ancf Ae prevalence df their sched- 
ule of devout observances are related to the institution 
of a leisure class and to ffie springs of action underly- 
ing that institution. Without any intention to* com 
mend ©r to deprecate the. practices to *be spoken oi 
under the head of devout^ observances, or the spiritual 
and rnteHectujd traits of vVhich these observances are 
the expression, the everyday phenomena of current 
Anthropomorphic cults may be taken up from the point 
of view of the interest \vhic]j they have for economio 
theory. What can properly be* spoken of here are the 
tangible, external features of.devout observances. The 
moraV, a% well as the devotional value of the life of 
faith lies outside of the scope of the present inquiry. 
Of course no question is here entertained as to the 
truth *or beauty of the cfecds on which the cutys pro- 
ceed. And ‘even tlieir remoter economic bearing can 
/lot be taken up here;. the subject is too recondite 
ancf of too grave import io # find a place in so* slight 3 
sketch. 
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S^rae^hiiig hfs been said in an «aflier chapter as to 
the influence which pecuniary standards of value exert 
upon the proc^es of valuation cafrted cut on other 
‘bast's, not related to the pecuniary interest. 'The re-J^. 
tion is no f altogv'he" one-sided. Th£ economic' stand- 
ards or canons of valuation are in their turn influenced 
v by urtra-economic standards of valu'i. Our judgments 
6f the e^onor ic bearing of facts are to some extent 
shaped by the dominant presence of these weightier 
interests. There is a point of view, indeed, from which 
thd r economic ' interest Is of weight only as being 
ancillary to these higher, nori-economic interests. For 
the present purpose, therefore, someHhought must be 
taken to isolate the eco'nomic interest or the economic 
bearing of these phenomena of anthropomorphic cults. 
It takes some effort to divest oneself of the more 
serious point of view, and tc^ reach an economic appre- 
ciation of these facts, with as little as may be of the 
bias due to higher interests extraneous to economic 
theory. 

In the discussion of the sporting temperament, ft 
has appeared that the sense of an animistic propensity 
in material things and events is what a^ords the 
spiritual basis of the sporting man’s gambling habit. 
For the economic purpose, this sense of propensity^ is 
substantially the same psychological element as ex- 
presses itself, under a variety of forms, , in animistic 
beliefs and anthropomorphic creeds. So far as con* 
cerns those tangible psychological features with whi«h 
economic theory has to deal, the gambling spirit which 
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pervaaesfjn^ spor?ir,g element shades «lff ’wisenjible* 
gradations into tllat frame of mind which»fi/ids gratifi 
cation in deyouff observances. As ^e^n ft from the point 
view* *f ecoaonhc theory, the sporting tfharajter* 
( shades. \ff ii^o fhe character of 0 a j$ligfous devotee 

Where fche betting man’s animistic sense is helped out 

• • I 

ty a somevfllat consistent tradition, it has devejeped^ 
into a more or le& articulate belief in 3 preternatural 
or hyperphysical agency, with something of an a*nthro- 
pomorphic content. And where this is the case, there 
i» commonly a perceptible irfclinatiort *td make t^ms 
with the preternatural agAiCy by some approved method 
of approach a.id^'bnciliation. This element of propitia- 
tion and cajoling has mucfi in common witjj the crasser 
forms of worship— if not in historical derivation, at least 
in actual psychological content It obviously shades off 
in unbroken continuity into what is recognised as 
supcfstitibus practice and’ belief, and so asserts its 
claim <0 kinship with the grossei anthropomorphic cults. 
* The sporting or gambling temperament, then, com- 
prises s<Jme of the sub^. antial psychological elements 
that go to make a believer m creeds and an observer 
of devout forms, the chief point of coincidence being 
the belief* in an inscrutable propensity or a preternatural 
interposition in the sequence of events. For the pur- 
pose of the gambling practice the belief in prefer- 
* • 

natural agency may be, %nd ordinarily is, less ^closely 
formulated, e’specially as regards the habits of thought 
•and the scheme of life *imputcd to the preternatural 
Jjgent ; or, in other \forcls„as regards his mcffal char 
acter and his purposes in interfering ifl events. With. 
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respect to r th^ indiviuuality or jperson^Jibt of the 
agency wt\o&e presence as luck, ar whance, or hoodoo, 
or mascot, et<j., t he feels and somv-tipieSj dreads and 
endeavours to evade, the ^porting ’.nan’s vice's are 
less specific,’ le.ysj integrated and diu'ert^itiatf j» The, 
bajis of his gambling activity is, in great measure, 

4 simply an instinctive sense ,pf the presence of a per- 
vasive extrapbysical and arbitrary force or propensity 
in things or situations, which is scarcely recognised 
as a personal agent. The betting man is not infre- 
quently both ar believer ,in luck, in this natve sensi, 
and at the same time a pietty staunch adherent of 
some form of accepted creed. He ist-espccially prone , 
to accept so t much of the creed as concerns the inscru- 
table power and tne arbitrary hatvts of the divinity 
which has won his confidence. In such a care he is 
possessed of two, or sometimes more than two, distin- 
guishable phases of animism. Indeed,-, the complete 
series of successive phases of animistic belief is. to be 
found unbroken in the spiritual furniture of any sport? 
ing community. Such a chain of animistic conceptions 
will comprise the most elementary form of an instinc- 
tive sense of ljck and chance and .fortuitous necessity 
at one end of the series, together with tho. perfectly 
developed anthropomorphic divinity at the other end, 
with all intervening stages of integration. Coupled 
with these beliefs in preternatural agency goes an 
instinctive shaping of conduct to conform with the 
surmised requirements of thv lucky chance on the on# 
hand, and a more <Jr less devout submission u/tjje 
inscrutable dedtees of the divinity on the other, hand 
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There q' relationship' in th'is respect between Jthe • 
.porting temperamint*and the tempera*ment pf the de- 
, nnqqent classes j£rfd the two are relase<J ^o the tempera 
nv»t whick inclnws an anthropomorphic cult! ltoth 
/the delKl^uen^ntf the sporting map ryie oA an average 

more apb to be adherents of some accredited creed, and 

# • • 0 

are also rathcr’mortfinclineji to devout observances, than 

the general average 6f the community It, is also notice* 
able that unbelieving members of these classes ’show 
m^re of a proclivity to become proselytes to some ac- 
credited faith than the average of # uiftfeflcvers T*his 
fact of observation is avki&ed by the spokesmen of 

sports, especialiy* tn apologising for the moie naively 

• • • 

picdatoiy athletic sports Indeed, it is somewhat in* 
sistently claimed as a mcritonous Mature of sporting 
life thal? the habitual participants in athletic games 
are in some degree peculiarly given to devout prac- 
tices * A’*d it* is observable that the cult to which 
spotting men and the predaceous delinquent classes 
adhere, or to which prosd)tes from these classes com- 
♦ monly attach themselves, is ordinarily not one of the 
sb-called higher fa>ths, but a cult which has to do with 
a thoroughly anthropomorphu divinity Aichaic, pred 
atory *hur.fan nature is not satisfied with abstruse con- 
ceptions of a dissolving personality that shades off into 
th^ concept of quantitative cAusal sequence, such as the 
speculative, esoteric creecls of Christendom impute to 
the First Cause, Universal Intelligence, Woild Soul, or 
Spiritual Aspect As an instance of a cult of the char- 

« A • ft 

aeter whufi the habitf ol mind of the athlete? and the 
delinquent require, may be cited that ‘branch of the* 
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•church miljtanl known 'as the Sajyaxion Arrfiy. This 

* * 7 | t | 

is to som^ extent recruited froiruthd lower-class delin- 
quents, and i{ (1 appears to compri..e'f also, among its 
• officers "especially, a larger propoAk,n of men with a 
sporting recOrd *$ha,n the proportion' o*t\suct)< men in, 
the aggregate 'population of the community. ( 

College athletics afford a*. case in ’poific. It is con- 
tended by exponents of the devout- element in college 
life — ahd there seems to be no groqnd for disputing 
the claim — that the desirable athletic material afforded 
by»any stude/it* body in fnis country is at the same time 
' predominantly religious ; oY that it is at least given to 
devout observances to a greater degnts-than the average 
of those students whose interest in athletics and other 
college sports is less. This is what, might be expected 
on theoretical grounds. It may be remarked#, by the 
way, that from one point of » view this is felt to reflect 
credit on the college sporting life, on athletic games, 
and on those persons who occupy themselves with these 
matters. It happens not infrequently that college spott- 
ing men devote themselves to the religious propaganda, 
either as a vocation or as a by-occupation ; and it is 
observable that when this happeas they are likely to 

% 1 

become propagandists of ^ome one of the nn.re anthro- 
pomorphic cults. In their teaching they are apt to 
insist chiefly on the persdnal relation of status which 
subsists between an anthrop6morphic divinity ahd the 
human subject. 

This intimate relation between athletics and devoui 
• » \ f 
observarfee among Cbllege, mentis a fact of sufficient 

. notoriety ; but 'it has a special feature to which atten- 
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sporting elenaent|is* especially prone .o # express* itself in 
»(uunqu«3tioningi d<!voutness; and a nafve and*co*“«pla 
cent submission t8 an inscrutable P^ovidente . * It there- 
fore by*preference seeks affiliation with *some one of 
those lay religious* organisations which occupy Jljem- 
selves with the spriad of the exoteric forms of^the faith, 
— as, eg , the Young Men’s Christian Associatidn*or the 
Young People’s Society for Christian Endeavour. These 
lay bodies are organised to funfher “ prtietfcal ” religion ; 
and as if to enforce the hr&ument and fi’rmly establish * 
the close relationship between the sporting tempera- 
ment and the archaic devoutfless, these Jay religious 
bodies commonly Jevote some appreciable portion of 
their energies to the furtherance of athletic contests 
and similar games of chance and skill. It might ever 
be said that sports of this* kind are apprehended to have 
some ‘efficacy as a means of grace. They are appar- 
ently useful as a means of proselyting, and as a means 
of susta/hing the devout attitude in converts once made. 
That is to say, the games which give exercise to the 
animistic sense and to the «emulative propensity help 
to form -nd to conserve that habit of mind to which 
the more exoteric cults are congenial. Hence, in the 
hands of the lay organisations, these sporting activities 
come to do duty as a novitiate or a means of induction 
into that fuller unfolding of the life of spiritual status 
‘which is the privilege of »he full communicant alone. 

That the exercise fcf the emulative and lfcwer ani- 
mistic proclivities are substantially 'useful for the. 


tion has 
The religi 


> 1 t)t fccen ca'Jed, although it is 'ibvnjus enough, 
igious zeal 'which pervades mudh c< the college 


college 
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•■devout puJpos<| seems "to be' placed beypn^) question 
by the facf tffoat the pricst'hood o £ m&ny denominations 
is following tlje* lead of the lay organisations in this 

® f | ^ I * | 

resf.-'ct.*' Those ecclesiastical orglinl-ations*' ?speci/41y 
which stand ‘nv'jrest the lay organisations,, in their 
insistence on practical religion have gone seme way 
,towyds adopting these or analogous practices in con* 

nection with /he traditional devoifi. observances. So 

« • 

there’ are “ boys’ brigades," and other organisations, 
under clerical sanction, acting to develop the emulative 
prefclivity antl'fhe sensV of status in the youthftil 
members*of {he congregatloh. These pseudo-military 
organisations tend to elaborate and Accentuate the pro- 
clivity to emulation anTl invidious comparison, and so 
strengthen the native facility for discerning and approv- 
ing the relation of personaj mastery and subservience. 
And a believer is eminently a person who knows how 
to obey and accept chastisement with good grace. 

But the habits of thought which these practices 
foster and conserve make up but one half of the sub- 
stance of the anthropomorphic cults. The otner, com- 
plementary element of devout life — the animistic habit 
of mind — is reciuitcd Rnd conserved by a second 
range of practices organised under clerical** sanction. 
The^e are ^the class of gambling practices of which 
the church bazaar or raffle may be taken as the type. 
As indicating the degree of* legitimacy of these prac- 
tices in connection with devout observances proper, it 
is to be remarked that these* raffles, and the like trivial 
opportunities for garflbling. sderf. to appeal 'with more 
effect to the cbmmon run of the members of religious 
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organisations’ thaii tjiey do to persons ('f a |less devour 
liabit of mind. 

All this seem^ to argue, on the on*; hand, that the 
syjie teryperam^ . iuclinqs* people to sports as* in fifties* 
.them to the^enitflropomorphic cubs, mif^m^the other 
hand that the habituation to sports, perhaps especially 
to athletic Sport's,* acts to develop the properties, 
which find satisfaction in devout obse-vances. Co»- 
versely ; it also appears that habituation to these "obser- 
vances favours the growth of a proclivity for athletic 
sports and for all games thatt*give > platy*& the habu. of 
invidious comparison ancf < 3 f the appeal to lflck. Sub- 
stantially the suVne range of propensities finds expres- 
sion fn both these directions of* the spiritual life. That 
barbarian human nature in which th*e predatory ifistinct 
and th* animistic standpoint predominate is normally 
prone to both. The predatory habit of mind involves 
an atcentuated sense of* personal dignity and of the 
relative standing of individuals. The social structure 
1T1 which the predatory habit has been the dominant 
factor in’the shaping of institutions is a structure based 
on status. The pervading norm* in the predatory com- 
munity’s scheme of life is the relation of superior and 
inferior, *« able and base, don/inant and subservient per. 
sons and classes, master and slave. The anth^opo. 
morphic cults have come ‘down from that stage ol 
industrial development ahd have been shaped i>y the 
same scheme of economic differentiation, — a different 
•tiation into consumer and producer, — and they are 
pervaded by the same dominant* principle oP mastery 
and subservience. The cults impute ?o their divinity 
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-the # habits ||of thought atnswe/ing Jp’the Stage of'eco 
nomic differentiation at \vh‘ich the ‘cults took shapel 
The anthropomorphic divinity is com^ved.to be punc- 
• tili*;*!? fti all questions of precedence ,and V ^prone,,tp 
an assertion* off mastery and an arWtr&^r exercise of 
power — an habitual resort to force as the final, arbiter. 

Ijj the -later and maturcr fprmulatio'ns of the anthro- 
pomorphic crqed this imputed habit of dominance on 
the pir( of a divinity of awful presence and inscrutable 
power is chastened into “the fatherhood of God.” The 
spiritual attitfide*and the, aptitudes imputed to the prt- 
ternatural agfent are still • s£,cti as belong under the 
regime of status, but they now assume the patriarchal 
cast characteristic of the qiiasi-peaceable stage of cul- 
ture.* Still it is to' be noted that even in this advanced 
phase of the cult the observances in which devoutness 
finds expression consistently aim to propitiate the 
divinity by extolling his grfcatness anci gloiy and by 
professing subservience and fealty. The act pf pro- 
pitiation or of worship is designed to appeal to a senee 
of status imputed to the inscrutable power thtt is thus 
approached. The propitiatory formulas most in vogue 
are still such as carry of imply ap invidious compari- 
son. A loyal attachment to the person of ,pn anthro- 
pomorphic divinity endowed with such an archaic 
human nature implies the like archaic propensities in 
the devotee. For the purposes of economic theory, 
the relation of fealty, whether to a physical' or to an 
extraphysical person, is to be taken as a variant of tha, f 
persona*! - subservienoe whicK Vnqkes up so lajrge a share 
of the predatory and the quasi-peaccable scheme of life 
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1 he barbarian Co jceplSon of the divinity, ^as. a warlike ■ 
chief tain 'inclined Ho an overbearing manner of govern- 
ment, has been* greatly softened through the milder 
.mjmner§ 'jnd ttig ,ojerer,h*abits of life that ch’SrV^rise 
those r.ultur^^>lftses which lie between file early preda- 
tory stage and the present. But even aftir tSis chasten 
ing of the dfcvou? Sancy, ajpd the consequent mitigsSioi^ 
of the harsher trails* of conduct and character that'a/e 
currently imputed to the divinity, there still rdriftins in 
the popular apprehension of the divine nature and tem- 
perament a very substantial /residue* of* the barbarian 
conception. So it comtfs ‘about, for instar/te, that in* 
characterising l I k divinity and his relations to the pro- 
cess*of human life, speakers arcd writers are still able to 
make effective use of similes borrowed from the vocabu- 
lary of.war and of the predatory manncr’of life, as well 
as of locutions which involve an invidious comparison. 
Figures *of speech of tlfis* import are used with good 
effect even in addressing the less warlike modern audi- 
ences, made up of adhererts of the blander variants of 
the creed. This effective use of barbarian epithets and 
terms of comparison by popular speakers argues that 
the modern generation has lqtained a lively appreciation 
of the dignity and merit of the barbarian virtues ; and it 
argues also that there is a degree of congruity between 
the devout attitude and the predatory habit of mind. 
It is only on second thought, if at all, that the, devout 
fancy of modern worshippers revolts at the imputation of 
• ferocious and vengeful emotions and actions to the object 
pf ‘their adoration. Itds 9 matter of comtribn obser- 
vation that sanguinary epithets applied to the divinity. 
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•have a highj> aesthetic and honorific yatue in the popular 
apprehens\oie That is to 'say, suggestions wliich these 
epithets carry • very acceptable Co‘ our. unreflecting 

• app* >hehsion. 

« • 

Mii\e eye^ have s&i tit; glory of the coming of tY ; Lc.d ; 

He is trampling out the 'vintage where the grapes of Wrath are 
, ( stored; 

lie hath loosecHhe fateful lightning of his ierrible swift sword; 

Mis truth is marching on. 

lhe guiding habits of thought of a devout person 
tnotfe on the *pta'iie of an archaic scheme of life which 
has outlined much of its Usefulness for the economic 
exigencies of the collective life of to-ddy In so far as 
the economic organisation fits the exigencies of the 
collective life of to-day, it has outlived the regime of 
status, and has no use and no place for a relation of 
personal subserviency. So far as concerns the eco- 
nomic efficiency of the community, the. sentiment of 
personal fealty, and the general habit of mind of which 
that sentiment is an expression, are survivals whiefi 
cumber the ground and hinder an adequate ad)ustmcnt 
of human institutions to the existing situation. The 
habit of mind which best lends itself to the purposes of 
a peaceable, industrial com\nunity, is that mafcrer-oY-fact 
temne* - Which recognises the value of material facts 
simply as opaque items in' the mechanical sequence. 
It is that frame of mind whibh does not instinctively 
Impute an animistic propensity to things, nor resort to 
preternatural intervention as an explanation of perplex- 
ing phenomena, nor depend ,on 'in* unseen hand to shape 
,the course of etents to human use. To meet the re 
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quirements of the ^higlfest economic efficiency ynddf 
modern fconditiorfs, *he world process mist habitually 

be apprehended *iif teans of quantitative, dispassionate 

• , ' •,•*•»* • ' • *, • 

•fevce andtseques e- , ; **• • 

, As seen fr »m Phe point of view of ^»e *l&ter economic 
exigenoies, devout ness is, perhaps ^ in *all cases, to be 
looked upon** as *a* surviwl from »an earlier' phqsc of, 
associated life — £? mark of arrested spiritual develop 
ment. Of course it remains true that in a community 
where the economic structure is still substantially a 
system of status ; where the Attitude bf the average of 
persons in the community* is consequently ‘shaped by 
and adapted to the relation of personal dominance and 
peisonal subservience ; or wheib for any otjicr reason — 
of tradition or of Inherited aptitude* — the population as 
a whola is strongly inclined ,Jo devout observances; there 
a devout habit of mind in any individual, not in excess 
of thfe avfcrago of the community, must be taken simply 
as a detail of the prevalent habit of life. In this light, 
«f devout individual in a devout community can not be 
called a 'case of reversion, since he is abreast of the 
average of the community. But*as seen from the point 
of view of the modern industrial situation, exceptional 
devoutne s — devotiqnal zetil that rises appreciably 
above the average pitch of devoutness in ih“ '•sm' 
munity — may safely be sftt down as in all cases an 
atavistic trait. 

It is, of course, equally legitimate to consider these, 

•phenomena from a different point of view. They may 
fje appreciated for a difffcrent pufyose, and thfe charac- 
terisation here offered may be turned about. In speak- < 
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*}ng from.t*fye point of view of fhe d^vbtional interest, or 
the interest devout tast£, it maj r , With equal' cogency,' 
be said that tlje, spiritual attitude brfcd in men by the 
modym industrial life is uafayouralilv 1 ') a free'develpp 
ment of the Tifei fl of , faith. It might I’airyv be^ objected 
to the later aevelopme-nt of the industrial process that 
,its discipline tends to “ materialism, fo the elimination 
o f * filial piety . , From the aesthetic point of view, again, 
something to a similar purport might be said. But, 
however legitimate and valuable these and the like re- 
flections may*Dt for their** purpose, they would not be iu 
place in the present inquiry, "which is exclusively con- 
cerned with the valuation of these phenomena from the 
economic pomt of view. - 

The'grave economic significance of the anthropomor- 
phic habit of mind and of the addiction to, devout 
observances must serve as apology for speaking further 
on a topic which it can not out be distasteful '..o discuss 
at all as an economic phenomenon in a community so 
devout as ours. Devout observances are of economfc 
importance as an index of a concomitant vacation of 
temperament, accompanying the predatory habit of 
mind and so indicating ,the presence of industrially 
disserviceable traits They indicate the pretence of a 
attitude which has a certain economic value of 1 

t 

its own by virtue of its influence upon the industrial 
serviceability of the individual. But they are also ’of 
importance more directly, in modifying the economic 
activities of the community, *-especially as regards tha 
distribution and consumption k o6» goods. 

The most obvious economic bearing of these observe 
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ances is seen in t'he^devftut consumption of *goods^ and 

services. * The cohsumption 6f ceremohial paraphernalia 

required by. any* c*ult, in the way ef shrines, temples, 

*3lyirches,, ’ vest/ .uls, sqcrijces, sacraments)* T^r-’iday* 

attire,, etc., sjvvcf no immediate rpatejiaf fend. All this 

material apparatus may, therefore, wttlfbu? implying 

deprecation ,'be broadly characterised as items of Jkon- 

spicuous waste. The like is true in a general way pf 
• • • 
the personal service consumed under this head ; tfuch as 

priestly education, priestly service, pilgrimages, fasts, 
nolidays, household devotiorfc, and the Mike. At* the 
same time the observant:? in the execution of which' 
this consumption takes place serve to extend and pro. 
tract the vogue of those habits of thought^ on which an 
anthropomorphic -rult rests. That' is to say, they fur- 
ther the habits of thought^characteristic'of the regime 
of status. They are in so far an obstruction to the 
most effective organisation of industry under modern 
circumstances ; .and are, in the first instance, antagonis- 
tic to the development of economic institutions in the 
direction required by the s’tuation of to-day. For the 
present purpose, the indirect as well as the direct effects 
of this consumption are of the nature of a curtailment 
of the community’s .economic efficiency. In economic 
theory, then, and considered in its proximal'* contfd 
quences, the consumption ©f goods’ and effort in th< 
service of an anthropomorphic divinity means a lowering 
of the vitality of the community. What may be th< 
•remoter, indirect, moral* effects of this class of con 
sumption docs not adrrAt qf a saccinct answer, and 1 
is a question which can not be taken* up here. 
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It, will lie; to the point', how&ver,,to note the general 
economic character of devout consumption, in compan- 
ion with consumotfion for other purposes. An indica- 
tioif**.? fne range of motives ,and p-ch^ses from which 
devout consu?n'pti'pn pf goods proceed&'wi$J hejp toward 
an appreciation of the -value both of this consumption 
.itself, and of the general habit of mind i!6 which it is 
congenial. Tlrere is a striking parallelism, if not rather 
a substantial identity of motive, between the consump- 
tion which goes to the service of an anthropomorphic 
divifiity and thdt'which g|fces to the service of a gcntle- 
’ man of leisure — a chieftain' dt patriarch — in the upper 
class of society during the barbariaif ctilture Both in 
the case of, the chieftain and in that of the divinity 
there are expensive edifices set apart for the behoof of 
the person served. These edifices, as well as tfie prop- 
erties which supplement them in the service, must not 
be common in kind or grade ; 'they always shdw a 'large 
element of conspicuous waste. It mry also be -noted 
that the devout edifices are invariably of an archaic caSc 
in their structure and fittings. So also the ‘servants, 
both of the chieftain and of the divinity, must appear in 
the presence clothed in garments -of a special, ornate 
character The characteristic economic featf-re oi this 
a P?~ ar ‘’ 1 Is a more than ordinarily accentuated conspicu- 
ous waste, together with the secondary feature — more 
accentuated in the case of thtf priestly servants than in 
that of the servants or courtiers of the barbarian poten- 
tate — that this court dress ‘must always be in some* 
degree olf an archaic fashion. v A'’.so the gam.ents worji 
by the lay meirtbers of the community when they come 
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into the presence, sjioulti be of a more exyensive,kintf | 
than theiV everyday .apparel.* Here, again} the parallel- 
ism between the* uSage of the chieftain's audience hall 

• » ,* • | * • • » », » 

'•ard that, of the / .i^tuary.is ?airly well marked, i.lhis* 

respeot then 1 is Required a certain ijSreYftonial “clean- 
ness ” sf attire, the essential feature of which, in the 
economic reVpcct,*is that, the garments worn' on .these, 
occasions should cirry as little suggestic 1 as ynay bp «f 
any industrial occupation or of any habitual addiction 
to such employments as are of material use. 

' This requirement of conspicuous v?aste and of cere- 
monial cleanness from tne traces of industry extends 
also to the app*aiel, and in a less degree to the food, 
whicii is consumed on sacred holidays ; tlvit is to say, 
on days set apart - - tabu — for the divinity or f <Tc some 
member of the lower ranks .of the preternatural leisure 
class. In economic theory, sacred holidays are ob- 
viouSly t 6 be construed as a season of vicarious leisure 
performed for the divinity or saint in whose name the 
Abu is imposed and to whose good repute the absten- 
tion frorti useful effort on these days is conceived to 
inure. The characteristic feature of all such seasons of 
devout vicarious leisure is a -more or lpss rigid tabu on 
all activity that is of humnfj use.^ In the case of fast- 
days the conspicuous abstention from gainful ;:ripa- 
tions and from all pursuifs that (materially) further 
human life is further accentuated by compulsoiy absti- 
nence from such consumption as would conduce to the; 
•comfort or the fulness of ’life of the consumer. 

l’t may be remarktedf, parenthetically, that secular 
holidays are of the same origin,, by slightly remoter d» 
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tivation. • 'J'hey shade off by degrees from" the gen- 
uinely sacretf days, through an intermediate class of 
semi-sacred birthdays of kings and pVe'at min who have 
'bertr*vn'" some measure c<*nopised, 'tt.‘» t he diebberat/dy 
invented holiday '§et;apart to further the gpod repute of 
some notable' event or some striking fact, to which it is 
..intended to do honour, or th® good fame of which is felt 
to' be in need «of repair. This rentoter refinement in 
the employment of vicarious leisure as a means of aug- 
menting the good repute of a phenomenon or datum is 
seetf at its be$t*lil its very latest application. A day ot 
vicarious leisure has in some communities been set 
apart as Labour Day. This observance is designed to 
augment the prestige 'of the fact of labour, by the 
aichailT, predatory method of a compulsory abstention 
from useful effort. To this, datum of labour-in gencial 
is imputed the good repute attributable to the pecuni- 
ary strength put in evidence by abstaining from labour. 

Sacred holidays, and holidays generally, are of the 
nature of a tribute levied on the body of the peoplfc. 
The tribute is paid in vicarious leisure, and Cue hono- 
rific effect which emerges is imputed to the person or 
the fact for whose good ..repute the holiday has been 

instituted. Such a tithe bf vicarious leisure is a per- 
• > 
qO^it" of all members of the preternatural leisure class 

and is indispensable to their good fame. Un saint 

quon ne chdme pas is indeed a saint fallen on evil days. 

Besides this tithe of vicarious leisure levied on the 
laity, there are also special classes of persons — the? 
various grades of prl'ests and ''hisrodules — whose tirrys 
is wholly set ajfart for a similar service. It id not only 
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incifmbent on the priestly claSs to abstain From vulgar 

• j t i • 

labour, especially** so ,far as It is lucrhtivJ or is appre- 
hended to contribute to the temporal well-being of man- 
kind. Tile* tab^ 'l-j >the cast’ of the priestly dfa?^ goes* 

farther and ad3s^a refinement in tSe fvrfi’of an iniunc- 
# . ‘ 1 .# , 

tion against their seeking worldly gaift liven where it 
may be ha<>without debasing application to - industry , 
It is felt to be unv.»orthy of the servant -af the divirifay, 
or rather unworthy the dignity of the divinify ’whose 
servant he is, that he should seek material gain or ta’ke 
thought for temporal matter <. “OP h?l contemjJtible 
things a man who preten<Ss u to be a priest'of vjod and is’ 
a priest to his oVa comforts and ambitions is the most 
contemptible.” 

There is a line of discrimination, which a cultivated 

J 

taste im matters of devout observance finds little diffi- 

• 

culty in drawing, between such actions and conduct as 
conduce to the fulness of* Human life and such as con- 
duce to the good fame of the anthropomorphic divinity ; 
tfnd the activity ot the pnestly class, in the ideal bar- 
barian scheme, falls wholly on the hither side of this 
line What falls within the range of economics falls 
below the proper le.vel of solicitude of £he priesthood in 
its btist otate. Suclf apparent exceptions to this rule 
as are afforded, for instance, by some of the i. vaT' 
orders of monks (the members of ’which actually la 
boure’d to some useful ebd”), scarcely impugn tl>.e rule. 
These outlying orders of the priestly class aie not a^ 
•sacerdotal element in the*full sense of the term. And 
ts not>;eable also *tkat ihese* doubtfully Sacerdotal 
orders, which countenanced their members in yarning a, 
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•living, fell" into disrepute'throfcgh offending the sense of 
propriety ip the communities whe.ve they existed. 

The priest should not put his hand to jnechanically 
•proactive work ; but he should corftii'rje in large m^s- 
ure. But evfen ss regards his consurt.ptiqn it is to De 
noted that it should take such forms as do not obviously 
conduce to his own comfort cy fulness of Hie ; it should 
cohform to tho rules governing vicarious consumption, 
as explained under that head in an earlier chapter. It 
is not ordinarily in good form for the priestly class to 
appear well ftKl or in hilaiious spirits. Indeed, in many 
of the more elaborate cults the injunction against other 
than vicarious consumption by this class frequently 
goes so far as to enjoin mortitication of the flesh. And 
even it. those modern denominations which have been 
organised under the latest formulations of the creed, in 
a modern industrial community, it is felt that all levity 
and avowed zest in the enjoyment of the ; good things of 
this world is alien to the true clerical decorum. What 
ever suggests that these servants of an invisible mastta 
are living a life, not of devotion to their master's good 
fame, but of application to their own ends, jars harshly 
on our sensibilities as spmething* fundamentally and 
eternally wrong. They arre a servant class* although, 
ooiug_ c 3*rvants of a very exalted master, they rank high 
in the social scal'e by virtue of this borrowed light. 
Their consumption is vicarious consumption ; and since, 
in the advanced cults, their master has no need of mate* 
rial gain, their occupation is vicarious leisure in the full* 
sense. '• Whether therefore ye>o»it, or drink, -or whtftsq 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God ” 
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It" may .be addecl that 10 far'&s the laity is Assimilated 
Ito the priesthood ’in the respect that they ate conceived 
to be servants of* the divinity, so fa’ - this imputed vica* 
‘■rious character* ^ ".hes alfio^o the laynlan’s lifd^ The 
nJfnge of applidaiaon of this corolUfy 15 scmewhat wide. 
It applies especially to such movement's fori.be feform 
01 iehabilita.son of-the iclrjioas life as are of an ausifere, 

1 * * 

pietistic, ascetic cast, — where the hunpan subjects 
conceived to hoid his life by a direct servile tenure from 
his spmtual soveieign. That is to say, where the insti- 
tution of the priesthood lap'^es, or v^l e*e there « an 
exceptionally lively sense 'of- the immediate ?«id master- 
ful presence of*thc divinity in the affairs of life, there 
the fa) man is conceived ‘to stand in an immediate ser- 
vile relation to the divinity, and hii, life is const.’ ued to 
be a performance of vicarious leisuie directed to the 
enhancement of his master s repute In such cases of 
reve «ion«there is a return to the unmediated relation of 
subscjvienee, as the dominant fact of the devout attitude. 
IShe emphasis is thereby t town on an austere and dis- 
comfoitiag vicarious leisure, to the neglect of conspicu 
ous consumption as a means of'*grace. 

A doubt will present itself as to the full legitimacy 
of tins characterisation of the slcerlotal scheme of life, 

' on the giound that a consi'deiadle propoitio« % of 
modern priesthood depart -from the schehie 111 many 
detail^ The scheme di es Yiot hold good for t^e J.ergy 
of those denominations v Inch have in some measure 
•diverged from the old established schedule of beliefs or 
^bieiv antes These la^c’ ^houg^t, at least sstensibly 
or permissively, for the temporal welfare of th^ laity, as 
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vifell as for 1 their" own. Their ^manner of life^not 'only 
in the privacy of their own nousehohl, but oSten even 
before the public, does not differ in e.n extreme degree 
froia^ha^ of secular-minded person** *ii«jjier In its osten* 
sible austerity* qs iij the archaism t*f "its apparatus. 
This is tru'est for those. denominations that have wan- 
dered the- farthest. To this^objectirari it rf'S> to be said 
tha*v we have Ijere to do not with ardiscrepancy in the 
theory 1 cf sacerdotal life, but with an' imperfect con- 
foimity to the scheme on the part of this body of clergy. 
Thej- are but u .partial ard imperfect representative o 1 
the priesthood, and must not Le’taken as exhibiting the 
sacerdotal scheme of life in an authentic and competent 
manner. The clergy of the" sects and denominations 
might .Nj characterised as a half cas£e pncsthood, or a 
priesthood in process of becoming or of reconstitution. 
Such a priesthood may be expected to show the char- 
acteristics of the saccidotal csfice only as ble ided- and 
obscured with alien motives and traditjons, due tp the 
disturbing presence of other factors than those of anv 
mism and status in the purposes of the organisations to 
which this non-conforming fraction of the priesthood, 
belongs. 

Appeal may be taken direct to ( ,the taste <s f . any per- 
--rc^wilb a discriminating and cultivated sense of the ’ 
sacerdotal proprieties, or to the prevalent sense of what 
constitutes clerical decorum in any community at all ac- 
customed to think or to pass criticism on what a clergy- 
man may or may not do without blame. Even in the* 
most extiomely secularised <Jenpji\ : nations, thejre is som£ 
sense of 3 distirction that should be observed between 
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the sacerdotal and'the la;,” scheme of life. Inhere is' 115 , 
person of ^sensibility tut f($ela that where rtienfbers 

of this denominational or sectarian clergy dephrt from 
•traditional- afSacfei »->* the direction of 4 less aftetere. or . 

* • • , • / 1 I ^ 

less archaic deiAeanour and apparel/ tf^y«ore departing 
from th£ ideal of priestly decorum. I' here iS probably 
no community and no sect within the range of *he 
Western culture i® ’which the bounds % of permissible 
indulgence are “not drawn appreciably closer .for The 

0 

incumbent of the priestly office than for the common 
Lyman. If the priest’s own^sense ctf .sacerdotal ♦pro- 
priety does not effectua?l)» impose i limit, *tha prevalent < 
sense of the proprieties on the part of the community 
will tommonly assert itself so obtrusively as to lead to 
his conformity or his retirement from office* 

Few jf any members of any body of clergy, it may be 
added, would avowedly seek an increase of salary for 
gain’s sake ; and if such avowal were openly made by a 
clergyman, it would be found obnoxious to the sense of 
propriety among his congregation. It may also be 
noted in»this connection that no one but the scoffers 
and the very obtuse are not instinctively grieved in- 
wardly at a jest from the pulpit ; and chat there are 
none who^e respect ^for th^ir pastor does not suffer 
through any mark of levity on "tiis part in any con- 
juncture of life, except it b<j levity cf a paJjaably histri 
oriic kind — a constrained anbending of dignity. The 
diction proptY to the* sanctuary and to the priestly office 
•should also carry little if any suggestion of effective* 
ijveryday life, and shoyljl ftojt draiy upon the vocabulary 
of modern trade or industry. Likewise, one’s sense of 
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. the proprieties Is readily offended by too' detailed and 
intimate a handling of irfdusti ial an^ Other purdy human 
questions at the hands of the clergy/ Tfyere is a cer- 
. taip .ldvdl of generality beloto whicit a^culttvated sens^' 
of the prop*ktj.os Vn homiletical dkdOurse will not , 
permit a faelrl-bced clergyman to decline in hi^ discus- 
sion of temporal interests. , These snntterL that are of 
human and secular consequence simply, should properly 
be ha-.icHed with such a degree of generality and aloof- 
ness as may imply that the speaker represents a master 
whene interest cn seculaq. affairs goes only so far as tu 
’ permissivdy Countenance t*h«ni. 

It is further to be noticed that the- non-conforming 
sects and variants whose priesthood is here under dis- 
cussion vary among themselves in the degree of their 
conformity to' the ideal scheme of sacerdotal life. In a 
general way it will be found that the divergence in this 
respect is widest in the cast of the relatively young 
denominations, and especially in the case of such of the 
newer denominations as have chiefly a lower middVc- 
class constituency. They commonly show^ a large 
admixture of humanitarian, philanthropic, or other 
motives which can not be classed as expressions of 
the devotional attitude'; such as t,he desire pf learning 
-rj^of c<?nviviality, which enter largely into the effective” 
interest sh'own by members of these organisations. 
The non-conforming or sectarian movements have com- 
monly proceeded from a mixture of motives, some of 
which are at variance with tha;t sense of status on which* 
the priesily office rests. Soriietivacs, indeed, the motiv^ 
has been in good part a revulsion against a system of 
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status. Where this is the case the institution of the 
priesthood nas bj»kfen down iti the tranr<iiion; at* least* 
partially. The .spokesman of suctj an organisation is 
^t the outefct i ,'enRnt and i^presentltive of t*»e organi; 
sation, rather -(tan a member of ^ spgciaj priestTy class 
and th£ spokesman of a divine masteV. • <Aifd it < is only 
by a process of gradual specialisation that, in succeed- 
ing generations, t^is spokesman regain^ the position of 
priest, with a 'full investiture of sacerdotal* authority, 
and with its accompanying austere, archaic and vicari- 
ous manner of life. The likg is true, of#the breakdown 
and redintegration of deyaut ritual after such ,a revul* 
sion. * The priest, ly office, the scheme of sacerdotal life, 
and the schedule of dfc/out ..observances are rehabili- 
tated only gradually, insensibly, and with* morg or less" 
variation in details, as the persistent human sense of 
devout propriety reasserts its primacy in questions 
touching the interest ip -the preternatuial, — and, it 

i 

may be added, as the organisation increases in wealth, 
,*nd so acquires more of the point of view and the 
habits qf thought of a leisure class. 

. Beyond the priestly class, and ^swaged in an ascending 
hierarchy, ordinarily comes a superhuman vicarious 
leisure cjpss of saints, anggls,* etc., — or their equiva- 
lents in the ethnic cults.* These rise in grade, -we*, 
above another, according, to an elaborate system of 
statas. The principle pf ■♦status runs through the en- 
tire hierarchical System, both visible and invisible. 
The good fame of the?£ several orders of the supeT- 
^natural ^hierarchy a^so •commonly requires* a certain 
tribute *>f vicarious consumption and.vicari^us leisure. 
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,Iij many cases they accoidingly have 'devoted, to their 
service sub-</r»!ers of attehdan*s or uepcndenVs jvho per* 
form a vifcarious leisure for them, affjer- much the same 
fashion aa-’was feuhd in an^sailier cljgpthf to*- be-true' of., 
the dependent, leisure blass under the pafcmrchal system: 

Itvnay not appear Without reflection how these devout 
observances ancj the peculiarity of temperament which 
they imply, or the consumption of goods and services 
which is comprised in the cult, stand related to the 
leisure class of a, modern cpmmunity, or to the economic-, 
motives of ..which that clasr ,|s' the exponent in the 
modern scheme of life. To this end a, summary review 
of certain facts bearing on this relation will be useful. 

It appears tr^m an earlier passage jn this discussion 
that for the purpose of the collective life of to-day, 
especially so far as concerns the industrial efficiency of 
the modern community, the characteristic traits of.the 
devout temperament are a hindrance rather than a help. 
It should accordingly be found that the modern indus*. 
trial life tends selectively to eliminate these traits of hu- 
man nature from th.?-- spiritual constitution of the classes 
that are immediately engaged in the industrial process. 
It should hold true, approximately, that devgutness is 
-defining or tending to obsolescence among the mem- 
bers of what Spay be called the effective industrial com- 
munity. At the same time *it should appear that this 
aptitude or habit survives in appreciably greater vigour 
cfmong those classes which dot. not immediately or pri- 
marily enV^r into the, community's life process as in 
industrial factor. , 
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It* has .already 'been pointed out that these latter ( 
classes, \#hich livt fly, rather *than in, tfc*- iilduStrial 
process, are, roughly comprised unefcr two categories 
*£j)the teiSiIre'c iS',propef, *yhich is Shielded ^rom fhe 
stress .of the economic situation; ind*(3^the indigent 
classes^including the lower-class, delinquettfs,* which are 
unduly exposed t«5 the stress. In the case of the former 
class an archaic habit of mind persists because no effect, 
ual economic pressure constrains this class to an. aSap- 
tation of its habits of thought to the changing situation ; 
While in the latter the reason for a failureio adjust4heir 
habits of thought to the altered re'quirenlenta of, indus- 
trial efficiency is innutrition, absence of such a surplus 
of dhergy as is needed in order, to make the adjustment 
with facility, together with a lack of opportunity to 

acquire, and become habituated to the mfidern point of 

• • 

view. The trend of the selective process runs in much 
the 9 nme»direction in botk cases. 

From the poipt of view which the modern industrial 
life inculcates, phenomena are habitually subsumed 
under the quantitative relation of mechanical sequence. 
The indigent classes not only fall ol.<«rt of the modicum 
of leisure necessary in order to appropriate and assimi- 
late uhe y»ore recen^ generalisations of science which 
this point of view involves* but* they also ordinarly 
stand in such a relation of personal dependence or sub- 
servience to their pecunfaty superiors as materially to 
retard their Emancipation from habits of thought*proper 
» to the regime of status. The result is that these classes 
in ’some .measure re^n'tjiat general habit, of mind 
the chief expression of which is a gtrong x sense of 
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-personal sVatus/ and o$ wlych devoutr/ess is -one 
feature. 

In the ‘older communities of the European culture, the 
heredit iitj leisure 1 ' class, together w^h jthe fnasi of the 
indigent popu , ati»*n, lire given to devout "observances : n 
an appreciably higher degree than the average of the 
industrious middle class, wherever a considerable class 
he latter character exists. But,- in some of these 
countries, the two categories of conservative humanity 
mfmed above comprise virtually the whole population. 
Whe.e these “two classer. greatly preponderate, thei*. 
bent shapes popular sentiment io such an extent as to 
bear down any possible divergent tendency in -the in- 
considerable middle clas r , ana imposes a devout attitude 
upon the whole comtnunity. 

This must, "of course, not be construed to say that 
such communities or such ci'asscs as are exceptionally 
prone to devout observance's-'tend to conform in- any 
exceptional degree to the specifications of any code of 
morals that we may be accustomed to associate wilh 
this or that confession of faith. A large measure of the 
devout habit of .vfllfcl need not carry with it a. strict 
observance of the injunctions of the Decalogue or of the 
common law. Indeed,* it is becoming sorrywhafc of a 
Commonplace with observers of criminal life in European 
communities that the criminal and dissolute classes are, 
if anything, rather more ubvout, and more naYvdly *so, 
than the average of the population. It is’ among those 
who constitute the pecuniary -middle class and the body, 
of law-abiding citizers that 'a .re’ative exemption f-roiji 
the devotional attitude is to be looked for. Those who 
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best* appreciate the merits of the higher ereeds and, 
observances would Jbject»to all this andj&iy that the' 
devoutness gf the low-class delinquents is a sptirious, or 
<pt the Best* a V'-pc.^stitiou^ -devoutnels ,* and Mfe ppint. 
i£ no .doubt wrt>taken and goes riirtftly,and Ifogently 
to the .purpose intended. But for tfie* purpose of the 
present inquiry these ext^a-economic, extra-psychoiogi- 
cal distinctions nvu&t perforce be neglected, however 
valid and however decisive they may be for tlio purpose 
for which they are made. • 

“ What has actually taken ^lace wi f .h. jegard to^class 
emancipation from the' l»abit of clevout* obeengince is* 
shown»by the latter-day complaint of the clergy, — that 
the" churches are losing the sympathy of the artisan 
classes, and are loping their hold Upon them. „ At the 

same tjme it is currently believed that the middle class, 

• • 

commonly so called, is alsb falling away in the cordiality 
of it* support of the church, especially so far as regards 
the adult male, portion of that class. These are cur- 
ffcntly recognised phenomena, and it might seem that a 
simple reference to these facts should sufficiently sub- 
stantiate the general position outlitf^d. Such an appeal 
to the general phenomena of, popular church attendance 
and ihurjli member|hip may be sufficiently convincing 
for the proposition here advanccfl. But it will still be 
to the purpose to trace in. some detail t?ie course of 

events and the particular ‘forces which have wioughf 
< ® • • • . * 
this change* in the spiritual attitude of the more ad- 

• vanced industrial communities of to-day. It will serve 

to*illustr)te the manmej ifi yvhich. economic causes work* 

towards a secularisation of men’s habits of thought In 
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.this respect' the Americar community should afford as 
exceptional!^ convincing illustration/ since t,his com 
munity has been .the least trammelled by externa) 
pircy matrices -of any cgudly iippo/tknt * -• industrial 
aggregate. 

After making due allowance for exceptions and spo- 
radic departures from the normal, the. rituqt/ion here at 
*the r present time may be summarised quite briefly. As 
a general rule the classes that are low ii>. economic effi- 
ciency, or in intelligence, or both, are peculiarly devout, 
— as.-, for instance, the negro population of the South/ 
much of the lower-class foreign population, much of the 
rural population, especially in those sections whigh are 
backward in education, in the stage of development of 
their industry, or in -respect of their industrial contact 
with the rest of the community. So also such frag- 
ments as we possess of a specialised or hereditary indi- 
gent class, or of a segregated- criminal or dissolute class; 
although among these latter the devout habit of mind is 
apt to take the form of a narve animistic belief in luc& 
and in the efficacy of shamanistic practices „perhaps 
more frequently tlyH*-i* takes the form of a formal adher- 
ence to any accredited creed. The artisan class, on 
the other hand, is notoriously falling away % from the 
accredited anthropomorphic creeds and from all devout 
observances.* This class is in an especial degree ex- 
posed to the characteristic, intellectual and spiritual 
stress of modern organised industry, which requires a 
constant recognition of the undisguised phenomena of 
imperson^), matter-of-fact seqaenqe and an unreserved 
conformity to thp law of cause and effect. This class is 
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at the same tftrie not underfed nor overworked w such 

• • # 1 

an extent as to lea re ito marcin t>f energy f#;- the \tork ' 

of adaptation^ 

»;.Tfie case *>f * the \ower or- .doubtful* leisure »«kss ^in 
t America — the •'hriiddle class common^ 59 called — is 
somewhat* peculiar. It differs in respect ^>f* its devo- 
tional life from its> Europeap counterpart, but jt differs 
in degree and metlyid rather than in substance, ''/ihe 
churches still haVe.the pecuniary support of this «la*ss ; 
although the creeds to which the class adheres with the 
greatest facility are relatively poor in anthropomorphic 
content. At the same time the effective mjddle-class « 
congregation tends, in many cases, more or less re< 
motdy pei haps, to become a pongregation of women 
and # minors Then; is an appreciable lack of devotional 
fervour t among the adult males of the 'middle class, 
although to a considerable ■extent there survives among 
them.a cei tain complacent* reputable assent to the out- 
lines .of the accredited creed under which they were 
b**rn. Their everyday life is carried on in a more or 
less close* contact with the industrial process. 

. This peculiar sexual differentiatl'i, which tends to 
delegate devout observances to the women and their 

I 1 f 

children, i^ due, at l|ast in part, to the fact that the 
•middle-class women arc in jfreat measure a (vicarious) 
leisure class. The same is Vue in a Jess degree of the 
wdmeti of the lower, artisan classes. They live under a 
regime of status handed down from an earlier stage of 
■industrial development, and thereby they preserve £ 
fjame of mind and hatyts df thought which incline them 
to an arohaic view of things generally, At^the same 
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time they3tand"in no such direct organic l elation to the 
industrial 'process at large '-as w<iuH tenu strongly td 
break down thosp habits of thought which, for the 
modern* Industtriii purpose,* are obspletfi.' That* is ttfsav 

S t ^ 4 

the peculiar/lev»*utness of women is a particular expres- 
sion eif tft&t«- conservatism which the women of .civilised 
communities owe, In great .measure, 'to tHleir economic 
position. For the modern man the, patriarchal relation 
of statuses by no means the dominant feature of life; 
but for the women on the other hand, and for the upper 
middle-class *vemen especially, confined as they are by 
prescription hnd econorvid circumstances to their 
“domestic sphere,” this relation is, the most real and 
most formative factor of life. * Hence a habit of mind* 
favourable to devout observances and to the interpreta- 
tion of the facts of life generally in terms of Dersonal 
status. The logic, and the logical processes, of her 
everyday domestic life are carried over into the redm of 
the supernatural, and the woman finds herself at home 
and content in a range of ideas which to the man are* ; n 
great measure alien and imbecile. 

Still, the mem-r^" this class are also not devoid <}f 
piety, although it is commonly not piety of an aggres- 
sive or exuberant kind.’ The me.n of the i;npcr middle 
class commonly take 'a more complacent attitude towards*' 
devout observances than the men of the artisan class. 
This may perhaps be explained in part by sayirtfc that 
what is true of the women of the class is true to a less 
extent also of the men. They are to an appreciable ex« 
tent a sheltered class; and’the, patriarchal relation £>f 
status, ^hich still persists in their conjugal life and in 
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their’ habitual use of servants, may also’ act to conserve 
» 1 ’ ' 
an archaii habit o^n.Snd and ihay exerciser oa rfetai*ding 

influence up<?n the process of secularisation which their 
habits of? thiSugV . ar«; undetgcdng. Tife relations of ^he 
American midd’feclass man to the economy: corntnunity, 
however, are ‘‘usually pretty close and exacting; although 
it may be remarked, by the, way and in qualification, 4hat 
their economic activity frequently also partakes in's&me 
degree of the patriarchal or quasi-predatory character. 
The occupations which are in good repute among this 
Plass, and which have most to«do witlushoping the<«lass 
habits of thought, are the* pecuniary occupation^ which 
have been spoken pf in a similar connection in an earlier 
chapter. There is a good deal, of the relation of arbi- 
trary command ayd submission, and not a Jittle ol 
shrewd, practice, remotely akin to predatory fraud. All 
this belongs on the plane’ of life of the predatory bar- 
barian, to whom a devotional attitude is habitual. And 
in addition to this, the devout observances also com- 
mend themselves to this class on the ground of reputa 
bility. »But this latter incentive to piety deserves 
treatment by itself and will be spe’/^n of presently. 

There is no hereditary leisure class of any conse 
quente i^ the American epntfmunity, except at the 
South. This Southern leisure clttss is somewhat giver 
to devout observances ; meje so thaji any*class of cor 
responding pecuniary sfcuRling in other parts of th< 
country. IP is also*well known that the creeds of tht 
» South are of a more old-fashioned cast than their coun 
{charts t at the Norjh. • Corresponding to fhis mor< 
archaic devotional life of the South is the^ lower in 
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dustrial development of < that- section. The .industrial 
orgafiisaciottvrf the South Ts<. at pOesant, and especially 
it has been until fluite recently, of a more primitive 
character” than *-that of the, American coinmimity taken- 
as a wtiole. ,It approaches nearer to hiadicraft, in the 
paucity and rudeness of its mechanical appliances, and 
there is more of the element of ma§tcry and subservi- 
ence. ‘ It may also be noted that, ovy^ng to the peculiar 
economic * circumstances of this section, the greater 
devoutness of the Southern population, both white and 
black, is correlated with ^.scheme of life which in many 
ways recalls the barbarian s£a,gcs of industrial develop- 
ment. Among this population offences of an .archaic 
character also are and have been relatively more preva- 
lent and are less deprecated than they are elsewhere ; 
as, for example, duels, brawls, feuds, drunkenness, 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, gambling, male sexual in- 
continence (evidenced by the considerable number of 
jnulattoes). There is also a livelier sense of honour — 
an expression of sportsmanship and a derivative of pred- 
atory life. 

As regards thg^ealthier class of the North, th^ 
American leisure class in the best sense of the term, 
it is, to begin with, scarcely possible to s,oeak of an 
hereditary devotional? attitude. This class is of too 
recent growth to be possessed of a well-formed trans- 
mitted habit in this respect? or even of a special iiotrte- 
growri tradition. Still, it may be hoted inr passing that 
'there is a perceptible tendency among this class to give 
in at least a nominal, and apparently something of | 
real, adherence, to some one of the accredited creeds 
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Also,* weddings, funerals, and frhe like honorific evetits 
imong thv class rsre pretty uniformly -sol e.ijnisfcd With 
some especial degree of religious circumstance. It is 
irppo’ssibte shy .how far this adherence to a'creed.is 
a bona Jide revc-rrion to a devout habit. of mind, and 
how far jt *is t'o be classed as a case of 'protective ini mi- 
cry assumed fpr the. purpose of an outward assimilation 
to canons of reputability borrowed from foreign ideals. 
Something of a substantial devotional propensity aee'ms 
to be present, to judge especially by the somewhat 
peculiar degree of ritualistic .observance* which it, in 
process of development in. the uppef-class eulfs. .There 
is a .tendency perceptible among the upper-class wor- 
shippers to affiliate themselves, with those cults which 
lay relatively grea^ stress on ceremonial and on the 
spectacular accessories of worship : and in* the churches 
in which an upper-class • membership predominates, 
there, is at the same time a tendency to accentuate 
the ritualistic, at the cost of the intellectual features 
in«the service and in the apparatus of the devout obser- 
vances. ^This holds true even where the church in 
question belongs to a denominaticr. qvith a relatively 
slight general development of ritual and paraphernalia. 

• • 9 

This peculj^r development of # thc ritualistic element is 
•no doubt due in part to a prefiileetton for conspicuously 
wasteful spectacles, but it probably £lso iA part indi- 
cates Something of the devotional attitude of the wor- 
shippers. So far as* the latter is true, it indicates a 
relatively archaic form of # the devotional liabit. The 
predominance of specjaciflar effects in devoyt obser- 
vances is* noticeable in all devout communities at a 
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relatively- primitive stage of culture and' with a ‘slight 
intdilecftua' ^.evelopmerit. • It is especially chrracteristic 
of the 'barbarian , x culture. Here fhcre is pretty uni- 
foymly* (present hi the devotit observances u. direct ap- 
peal to »the .emqtions through all the-^aVenues of sense. 
And “a tendency to return to this naive, sepsational 
method of appeal is unmistakable- in thle upper-class 
churches of tp-day. It is perceptible in a less degree in 
the cults which claim the allegiance of the lower leis- 
ure class and of the middle classes. There is a reversion 
to the use of*-coloured lights and brilliant spectacles, ‘»a 
freer use -of symbols, orchestral music and incense, and 
one may even detect, in “ processionals ” and* “ ;>eces- 
sionals ” and in richly varied genuflexional evolutions, 
an incipient’reversion to so antique, an accessory of wor- 
ship as the sefered dance. 

This reversion to spectacular observances is not con- 
fined to the upper-class cults although it finds its best 
exemplification and its highest accentuation in the 
higher pecuniary and social altitudes. The cults «of 
the lower-class devout portion of the community, such 
as the Southern- -negroes and the backward foreign 
elements of the population, of course also show a strong 
inclination to ritual, symbolism, a,nd spectacular eff< ts ; 
as might be expected fr 6 m the antecedents and the 
cultural levt -1 of tbose classes. With these classes the 
prevalence of ritual and anthropomorphism, are 1101* so 
much* a matter of reversion as of continued develop- 
ment out of the past. But t^e use of ritual and related 
features of devotion /ire alsrf* sp-cading in other dtref 
tions. I” tne early days of the American community 
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the prevailing denominations Started (Jut with a ritual , 
*and paraphernalia of im aiistsrd simplicity*") »but it : is a 
matter familiar ter every one that in the course of time 
^hese dehotrfinations have, ‘m*** varying degree, 3fdop*ed • 
mach fit the Spectacular elements *ohk>h thH^ once 
renounced. *In a general way, this development has 
gone hand iAhanSwith th* growth of the wealth tind 
the ease of life of &he worshippers and has reached »its 
fullest expression t among those classes which ’grade 
highest in wealth and repute. 

The causes to which this pecuniary«sft-atificatie* of 
devoutness is due havfi *aiready been ihdieated in a' 
general* way in ^speaking of class differences in habiti 
of thought. Class difference* as regards devoutness 
are but a special axpression of a ’generic faat. The 
lax allegiance of the lower .middle class* or what may 
broadly be called the failure of filial piety among this 
class? is £hicfl)r perceptible among the town populations 
engaged in the .mechanical industries. In a general 
vrtty, one does not, at the present time, look for a 
blameless filial piety among those classes whose em- 
ployment approaches that of the* engineer and the 
mechanician. The§c mechanical employments are in 
a degfee {^modern faft. Tha handicraftsmen of earlier 
times, who served an industrial* end of a character 
similar to that now served* by the mechanician, were 
not similarly icfractory uftd?r the discipline ot devout- 
ness. The habitual activity of the men, engaged in 
<hese branches of industry has greatly changed, as 
ijpg&rds i(s intellectual, cfi«:iplin#. since the» modern 
industrial* processes have come into vogue > and the 
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.discipline to whfch the mechanician is eitpoced in his 
’daily” effiploytperrt affecfs thi' methods and standards 
of his thinking alro on topics which lie . outside his 

i 1 

eve, r yday-'’work. r familiarity Vith £he -highly 1 organised,, 
and highly impersonal industrial p-rd'cesses of the 
present acts t-o derange the animistic habits of thought. 
The- workman’s office is bpcoming, •tnore* and more 
exclusively tha,t of discretion and -supervision in a 
process 1 of mechanical, dispassionate ‘sequences. So 
loi.g as the individual is the chief and typical prime 
move; in the process ; so.,long as the obtrusive feature 
of the .industrial pro'cess is<=thd dexterity and force of 
the individual handicraftsman ; so long the habit of 
interpreting phenomena- in terms of personal motive 
and propensity suffers no such cor.siderable and con- 
sistent derangement through facts as to lead, to its 
elimination. But under the iater developed industrial 
processes, when the prime movers and the contrivances 
through which they work are of an impersonal, non- 
individual character, the grounds of gencralisatiwn 
habitually present in the workman’s mind .and the 
point of view front which he habitually apprehends 
phenomena is .an enforced cognisance of matter-of-fact 
sequence. The result' so far a.^ conccrns^.thc V -rk- 
man’s life of faith, is & proclivity to undevout scepticism. 

It appears, then, that l tht devout habit of "mind 
attains its bpst development under a relatively archaic 
culture ; the term “ devout ” being of course here 
used in its anthropological sense simply, apd nofr af 
implying /.nythvig with respect to the spiritual attitude 
Sf characterised, beyond the fact , of a proneness to 
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devout observances. It^appears also* that <this de’vqu^, 
attitude jmirks a^ty^e of hunfen nature, Hiich’ is* more 
in consonance »with the predatory mode of* life than 
k .wifli ttoe fcftef-devel^ped, *inye consiftehtly aM organ i. 
cafly industriaf life process of the comnuyiity.^ It is in 
large jneasure an expression of the «ar«h4ic habitual 
sense of personal .status, the relation of master)* and 
subservience, — aivi'it therefore fits intp the industrial 
scheme of the* predatory and the quasi-peaceable cul- 
tuie, but does not fit into the industrial scheme of the 
•present. It also appears that this habit persiste»with 
greatest tenacity among, those classes In the .modern 
communities who^e everyday life is most remote from 
the* mechanical processes t>f industry and which are the 
most conservative also in other 'respects ; yhile for 
those classes that are habitually in immediate contact 
with modern industrial processes, and whose habits of 
thought^are therefore exposed to the constraining force 
of technological necessities, that animistic interpretation 
-»f phenomena and that respect of persons on which 
devout pbservance proceeds are in process of obsoles- 
.cence. And also -- as bearing especially on the present 
discussion — it appears that the devout habit to some 
extent jjrggressivcl^ gains , in* scope and elaboration 
among those classes in ttte mddern communities to 
whom wealth and leisure accrue in tlje most pronounced 
dbgrfee. In this as in »tlftr relations, the institution 
of a leisure*class acts to conserve, and even to rehabili- 
tate, that archaic type, of human nature and those 
^slementS' of the archaic* qulturq which the, industrial 
evolution of society in its later stages acts to^eliminate. 
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SURVIVALS OF THE NONMNVIDIO'U<> INTEREST 

In an 'increasing proportion as tj.me goes on, the 
anthropomorphic cult, with its code of devout observ- 
ance suffers a .progressive disintegration through the 
•stress <^f economic exigencier and the decay of the sys- 
tem of status. As this disintegration proceedsj. there 
come to be associated anjl blended with the devout atti- 
tude certain ‘other motives and impulses that are not 
always of an anthropomorphic origin, nor traceable to 
the habit of personal subservience. Not all of these 
subsidiary impulses that blend„with the habit of devout- 
ness in the later devotional life are altogether congruous 
with the devout attitude or with the anthropomorphic 
apprehension of the sequence of phenomena*, Their 
origin being not tlje same, their action upon the scheme, 
of devout life is also not in the same direction. In 
many ways they traverse Jhe underlying nqjm of ‘sub- 
servience or vicarious^ life to which the code of devout 
observances and th£ ecclesiastical and sacerdotal insti- 
tutions are to be traced bs » their substantial basis. 
Through the presence of these alieii motives the social 
and industrial regime of statu,s gradually disintegrates, >. 
•and the qinon of personal subservience loses the sv.p^ 
port derived frop an unbroken tradition. Extraneous 
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habits and proclivities encroach upon the hold of action, 
occupied* b^ this^ca^on, -nd ft present^* jom'es ^about 
that the ecclesiastical and sacerdotal • structures, are 
k partiall^ ctthverted Jo oth&r*yses, iij s'bnte meisare jjJien 
to the purposed tf the Scfieme of devcut»\|fe a^ it stood 
in th% clays of the most vigorous and -cltaracleristic 
development of 'jbe priesthood. 

Among these aJifin motives which affect the devout 
scheme in its * lajter growth, may be mentioned the 
motives of charity and of social good-fellowship, or con 
triviality; or, in more general* terms, frfoevarious e.ipres 
sions of the sense of human solidarity *ancV sympathy? 
It may be addtxl tjiat these extraneous uses of the eccle 
sias*tical structure contribute materially to its survival in 
name and form ev^n among peopte who mayjbe ready 

to give; up the substance of it. A still more character. 

• • 

istic and more pervasive ‘alien element in the motives 
whish tyive pjone to formally uphold the scheme of 
devout life is that non-reverent sense of aesthetic con- 
gruity with the environment, which is left as a residue 
of the latter-day act of worship after elimination of its 
.anthropomorphic content. This has .pone good service 
lor the maintenance of the sacerdotal institution through 
blending^nith the native of,sifbservience. This sense 
or impulse of aesthetic congruity Is not primarily of an 
economic character, but it. has a considerable indirect 
effect in shaping the hftbft of mind of the individual 
for economit purposes in the later stage§ of industrial 
1 develbpment ; its most perceptible effect in this regard 
£oes in Jhe direction* of hiitigatyig the somewhat pro-’ 
nounced* self-regarding bias that has been transmitted 
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by tradition frorfi the eaflier,* # more competent phases 
of the rdgim*^qf status. *T«he ecor*bnyc bearing of this 
impulse is therefore seen to traverse^h&t of, the devout 
attitude*, ••the fdrrfier goes* to* qualify, .if 'ndt* tt> climb, 
nate, tiu.‘self,regt;rding bias, through ftut)lation qf tbe 

• 4 f • 

antithesis efr e-ntagonisn) of self and not-self ; while the 

latte* - , being an expression of*t,he sense? of personal sub- 

• § 

sentence and mastery, goes to accentwate this antithesis 
and ter insist upon the divergence between the self- 
regarding interest and the interests of the generically 
hum*.n life process. 

* This nominvldious residues/ the religious life, — the 
sense of communion with the ^nvir/rnment, ot with 
the generic life process, — a& well as the impulsd of 
charity or of sociability, act in a perwisive way to shape 
men’s habits ol thought for the economic purposq But 
the action of all this class of proclivities is somewhat 
vague, and their effects are difficult to tjace tfi detail. 
So much seems clear, however, as that the action of 
this entire class of motives or aptitudes tends in ft 
direction contrary to the underlying principles of the 
institution of the, leisure class as already formulated.. 
The basis of thr„t institution, as well ,as of the anthropo- 
morphic cults associated with it in^.he cultural, develop- 
ment, is the habit of inviclious comparison ; and this 
habit is incongruous with tbe exercise of the aptitudes 
now in question. The subs&ntial canons of the leisur'e- 
cjlass scheme pf life are a conspicuous wastd of time and 
substance and a withdrawal from the industrial process ; 
’while the* particular aptitudes hare in questipn asser% 
themselves, on the economic side, in a deprecation of 
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waste and of a futile manner t>f life, ahd injan impulse,, 
to participation inyjr Ijdentifisafion with tjit Jife'prflcess,* 
whether it J?e oh IJie economic sid* or in any other of 
tfts phases aspects 

•ft i*i plain tfuft these aptitudes anti «t he, habtfs of life 
to which th*ey give rise where circumsHrffces favour 
their expression, «oc wherp*they assert themselves an a 
dominant way, rui* counter to the leisuge-class scheme 
of life ; but it Js .not clear that life under tlie leisure- 
class scheme, as seen in the later stages of its develop- 
ment, tends consistently to »the repression of these 
aptitudes or to exemption -from the hal5its«of thoughT 
in which they fcxpress- themselves. The positive disci- 
pline of the leisure-class’ scheme of life goes pretty 
much all the otho* way. In its positive discipline, by 
prescription and by selective elimination, the leisure- 
class scheme favours the all-pervading and all-dominating 
primacy £f the^canons of waste and invidious comparison 
at every conjunsture of life. But in its negative effects 
the tendency of the leisure-class discipline is not so 
unequivocally true to the fundamental canons of the 
•scheme. In its regulation of humau activity for the 
purpose of pecuniary decency the leisure-class canon- 
insisfs orj withdrawal from the ihdustrial process. That 
is to say, it inhibits activity in the directions in which 
the impecunious members of the community habitually 
put forth their efforts. Esp'ecHly in the case of women, 
and more particularly as regards the upper-class and 
' uppef -middle-class women of advanced industrial com- 
munities, this inhibition* goes v> far as tet insist on* 
withdrawal even from the emulative process *>f accurnu- 
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Ration by the quasi-predafcory methods of the .pecuniary 
occupations,. < 

The pecuniary 05 the leisure-classt culture, which set 
,out,,as an" emulative variant of the jmpulse dfb workman- 
ship, is ’V<‘. its jlatoi-t development begim-ifig to* neutralise 
i.ts own gn-)i*ad^ by ‘eliminating the habit ‘of 'insidious 
comparison in respect of efficiency, oi»rven,Jof pecuniary 
standing. On, the other hand, the fact that members 
of the« leisure class, both men and wpin’en, are to some 
extent exempt from the necessity of finding a livelihood 
in it competitive .struggle with their fellows, makes it 
■possible fo«> member!, of this, class not only to sutvivc, 
but even, within bounds, to folio, w then bent ii ease 
they aie not gifted with the' aptitudes which mike? for 
success yi the competitive struggle «,That is to say, in 
the latest and dullest development of the institution, the 
livelihood of membeis of this class docs not depend on 
the possession and the unremitting exercise *j)f those 
aptitudes which characterise the successful predatory 
man The chances of survival for individuals not giftud 
with those aptitudes are therefore greater in thj higher 
grades of the leisure class than in the general average 
of a population jiving under the competitive system. 

In an earlier chapter, ,(n discussing the»condtt> 111 
of survival of archaic traits, it has appeared tout the 
peculiar posfeion of the leisure class affords exception, 
ally favourable chances for tho survival of traits which 
characterise the types of human nature proper to an 
earlier and obsolete cultural stage. The class is’ shel 
•tered from the stress .of ecprfomk: exigencies,, and l^m 
this sense* withdrawn from the rude impact bf forces 
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which make? Tor adaptation to the ecbnomjc. situation,. 
The survival in t’te leisure <Ja§s, and *undti;-th& lfiisure-* 
class schen^e oHify of traits and types that are reminis- 
cent ofkhe^>redatory cultfirejhas al{e4d)T been^dfscusjped. 
TI?es^ aptitudes *ind habits have an exfeptjonafc'y favour* 
able ctance*of survival under the leisure*ctess regime. 
Not only dfes the sheltgaed pecuniary position o i the , 
leisure class afFooTa situation favourable to the^sur* 
vival of such ^individuals as are not gifted •wkTi the 
complement of aptitudes required for serviceability* in 
the modern industrial procsss; bufc »tke leisureclass 
canons of reputability V* the sam*e time* enjoin the coif- 
spicuous exercise, of certain predatory aptitudes. The 
employments in which tile predatory aptitules find ex* ( 
ercisc serve as an* evidence of wdhlth, birth, and with- 
drawal from the industrial process. The survival of the 
predatory traits under the leisure-class culture is fur* 
themed poth negatively, ^through the industrial exemp- 
tion .of the class, and positively, through the sanction 
i>f the leisure-class canons of decency. 

With*respect to the survival of traits characteristic of 
the ante-predatory savage culture thf g^ge is in some 
.degree different. The sheltered position of the leisure 
class* favpvs the suwival al*o *of these traits; but the 
exercise of the aptitudes for peSce and good-will does 
not have the affirmative sanction «f the* code of pro- 
prieties. Individuals gifted with a temperament that 
• • * 
is reminiscdht of the ante-predatory cultyre are placed 

at sdfnething of an advantage within the leisure class, as 
•compare^ with simil»rly*gifted individuals outside the* 
class, in* that they are not under a peeuniaty necessity^ 
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, to, thwart ‘these’ aptitudes that make for a^ non-com- 
petitive life ; v out such individuals' arc still exposed to 
something of a mocal constraint wh.ch urges them to 
■disregard' -thesef iiYclinatio* 6, in that the cf6de , 'of pro-, 
prieties\njoip9- (tpon them habits of Mfe based on the 
p r edatOry aptitudes. So long as the system of .status 
i remains intact, and so long ,as the* -leisure class has 
othe-r lines of .non-industrial activity to take to than 
obvious killing of time in aimless and \vasteful fatiga- 
tio 1 . 1 ), so long no considerable departure from the lei- 
sure* class schemer of reputable life is to be lookecf 
ior. The occurrence of a no*-predatory temperament 
within the class at that stage is««to be looked upon as 
t a case of sporadic reversion. But the reputable rion- 
industria) outlets fof the human propensity to action 
presently fail, through the advance of economic, devel- 
opment, the disappearance of large game, the decline 
of war, the obsolescence of proprietary governrf.cnt/and 
the decay of the priestly office. When this happens, 
the situation begins to change. Human life must seefe 
expression in one direction if it may not in another; 1 and 
if the predatory outlet fails, relief is sought elsewhere. • 
As indicated* above, the exemption from pecuniary- 
stress has been carried .farther bn the case of the 
leisure-class women of the advanced industrial com- 
munities than in that of any other considerable group 
of persons. The women ffiay therefore be expected 
tp show a more pronounced reversion to a ribn-invidious 
temperament than the men. i But there is also alnong ' 
’men of the leisure class a perceptible increase in the) 
range and* scope of activities that proceed from apti- 
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tudes which* are not to ‘be elassed aS seljj.regardmjj, 
*and the ena of whic'^ is not ftn invidiou* , distinction.' 
So, for instance* t\e greater number of me^ ^rho h.ave 
t to cfo wflh*ihdustry iji the’way of pfctinfarily Managing 
an ‘enterprise "take some interest ani syme«i>ride in 
seeing* that *the work is well done and in industrially 
effective, artd this even # apart from the profit wjaich 
may result from anjr improvement of tjiis kind.* tThe 
efforts of comrrferf ial clubs and manufacturers*’ o^ani- 
sations in this direction of non-invidious advancement 
fjf industrial efficiency are als« well knew*. 

The tendency to sortie, other titan an* innidiqps pur* 
pose i» life has wprkad out in a multitude of organisa- 
tions, the purpose of which i,s some work of charity 
or of social amelioration. These organisations are often 

of a qqpsi-religious or pseudo-religious character, and are 

• • 

participated in by both men and women. Examples 
wilNpregent themselves in abundance on reflection, but 
for the purpose pf indicating the range of the propensi- 
ties in question and of characterising them, some of 
the more obvious concrete cases may be cited. Such, 
•for instance, are the sg Station for temgerance and simi- 
Jar social reformsj for prison reform, ,for the spread 
of educa^ign, for th§ suppression of vice, and for the 
' avoidance of war by arbitration, disarmament, or other 
means; such are, in some, measure, unii^rsity settle- 
ment's, neighbourhood gaihts, the various Oigauisations 
typified by* the Young Men’s Christian Association 
•and fhe Young People’s«Society for Christian Endeav- 
cur, sewijig-circles, sccial'clpbs, ajt clubs, andjsven com- 
mercial blubs ; such are also, in som^ slight measure 
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r the pecuniary fdundatiorrs of semi-public establishments 

for dnafity, education, dr amusen/enp, whether they are 

endowed f>y wealthy individuals or 'oy contributions 

, co^JecteaMrom ' pdrspns of', 'smaller means — Sh so far as 
' 1 ^ 
these establishments are not of a rdigious character. 

4 1 ' 

. It is of «c»Hrse not intended to say that these-'efforts 
proceed entirely from othe» ^motives" than those of a 
sel£ regarding hind. What can be chimed is that other 
motlves-are present in the common* run of cases, and 
that the perceptibly greater prevalence of effort of this 
kin* 1 under the «c\rcumstances of the modern industrial 
4 i.fe than vnder the unbrobe* regime of the principle 
of status, indicates the presence' 1 in >mcfdern life efi an 
effective scepticism with, respect to the full legitimacy 
of an emulative scheme of life. It <is a matter of suffi- 
cient notoriety to have become a commonplace jest 
that extraneous motives are commonly present among 
the incentives to this class of -work — motives of a ‘self- 
regarding kind, and especially the motive of an in- 
vidious distinction. To such an extent is this trift:, 
that many ostensible works of disinterested public spirit 
are no doubt initiated and carried on with a view pri- 
marily to the enhanced repute, or even to the pecuniary 
gain, of their promoters! .In the rase of sew^e consid- 
erable groups of organisations or establishments of Mus 
kind the insidious* motive w apparently the dominant 
motive both with the initiators of the work and with 
their supporters. This last remark wouM hold true 
especially with respect to such^works as lend distirVction 
'to their ^oer through large and'»conspicuous,.experrdi'> 
ture ; as, fur example, the foundation of a university or 




of a "public library or museum^ but it <s alsp, and per- 
haps equally, true o^the*mpr? commonplace Volk of 
participation in «su|h organisations *md mo^efnent? as 
pre clistilictftefy upppr-cla£s organisations. These s<yve. 
to*jfbtlxenticate*tlie pecuniary reputability, gf their mem- 
bers, as well* as gratefully to ke£p them, in mind o/ 
their supericjr status by painting tne contrast between 
themselves and th# lower-lying humanity in whomlthe 
work of amelioration is to be wrought ; as, for example, 
the university settlement, which now has some vogue. 
Hut after all allowances an<l dedu®tio«s have teen 
made, there is left some* r£iwainder*of mdtivae of, a nofl** 
emulative kind? iTha fact itself that distinction or a 
decCnt good fame is sought by. this method is evidence 
of a prevalent sense of the legitimacy, and o£ the pre- 
sumptive effectual presence, of a non-emulative, non- 
invidious interest, as a constituent factor in the habits 
of thought of modern communities. 

In. all this latter-day range of leisure-class activities 
that proceed on the basis o f a non-invidious and non- 
religious# interest, it i r to be noted that the women 
participate more actively and more p ersis tently than 
the men — except, of course, in the cas^of such works 
as re(Juir<^n*large exp#nditure/)f*tncans. The dependent 
pecuniary position of the *wom£n disables them for 
work requiring large cxpgndituie. • As Regards the 

general range of ameliorative work, the members of the 
• • 
priesthood (ft clergy of the less naively deyout sects, or 

*the aCculariscd denominations, arc associated with the 

#la«s of yie women. #Thfe is as ^ie theory wpuld have 

it In other economic relations, also, ttys clergy stands 
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in a someiyhat equivocal position between the class of 
"wonwn and^tfiat of the men-engeged in ecoromic pur- 
suits. By tradition and by the prevalent «?ense of the 
t prQpriet«*s, both ih.e clergy and th/j women’of the well- 
to-do clsv>ses„?rNi placed in the position of a vicarious 
leisure cla^t w ; th Doth classes the characteristic rela- 
tion* which goes to form th e. habits* i>f thought of the 
cla?s is a relation of subservience— <• that is to say, an 
economic relation conceived in personal terms ; in both 
classes there is consequently perceptible a special 
pre^eness to construe phenomena in terms of personal 
Yelatiop rafhei than of causa 1 sequence ; both classes 
. .re so inhibited by the canons iof decency frurn the 
ceremonially unclean processes of the lucrative or pro- 
ductive ^occupations as to make participation in the 
industrial life process of to-day a moral impossibility 
for them. The result of this ceremonial exclusion from 
productive effort of the vulgar sort is to draft a-rela- 
tively large share of the energies of the modern. femi- 
nine and priestly classes into the service of other 
interests than the self-regarding one. The code leaves 
no alternative, direction in which the impulse to pur 
poseful action i may find expression. The effect of 
a consistent inhibition op industrially usofql activity 
in the case of the leisure-class women shows itse’f in 
a restless assertion of the impulse to workmanship in 
other directions than that oi business activity. 

As has been noticed already, the everyday life of 
the well-to-do women and th« clergy contains a larger* 
• clement of status than that or the average of the mer.j 
especially <than that of the men engaged in the modern 
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industrial occupations proper. • Jience *the (Jevout atti- 
tude sun*iv<?s in r better «tatd* of preserea # tioiT among' 
these classes than^mong the common run*pf men in 
f he modtrft Communities. * lienee a/i*appi ccieWe sl^ire 
of. £he energy ^lfich seeks expression Jl a # noraiucrative 
emplojwnent *among these members of &• viearioug 
leisure classes ma»)» be expected to eventuate in deyout 
observances and Mtofks of piety. Henqp, in par^,*the 
excess of the ddvqpt proclivity in women, spoken? of in 
the last chapter But it is more to the present point 
fo note the effect of this proclivity »i* shaping »the 
action and colouring thfc .purposes* of thfc nen-lqcratiVt 
movements and organisations here under discussion. 
WKbre this devout coloufmg .is present it loweis the 
immediate efficiently ot the organisations for^ny eco- 
nomic .end to which their effete may* be directed. 
Many organisations, charitable and ameliorative, dnide 
then* attention between fche devotional and the secular 

• ft 

well being of the people whose interests they aim to 
fitrther It can scaicely be doubted that if they were 
to give «n equall) sci.jus attention and effort undi- 
widedly to the secular mteiests of these^ people, the 

immediate eionomic value of their v»ik should* be 

• • 

appn?cialjJ'*highei thpn it is # rt might of course simi 
laily be siul, if this were tfie plfte to say it, fhat the 
immediate efluicnc} >f the^e woikspf amTlioration fox 
th*e (tevout end might be Ji eater if it wete not ham- 
pet cd with * the seculai motives and atrgs which arc 
# usualfy present 

Some Reduction is«to*b« mai^e from the* economic 
value ot* this class of non-invidious, enterprise, or 
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account <f the ' intrusion of the devotional interest 
But "here afe also deuUctiotis t<g be made ov account 
of the presence of other alien motives which more or 
less breasily tfavilnse theveconomie trend of this non- 
emulative* extension of the instinct 'Of workmanship. 
To such as‘i< extent is this seen to be true on closer 
scri tiny, that, when all is -told, it may >cven appear 
tha* this general class of enterprises is of an altogether 
dubious economic value — as measured in terms of the 
fulness or facility of life of the individuals or classes 
to ’i*‘hose amelioration th-"> enterprise is directed. Foi 
Instance, many of the efforts flow in reputable vogue 
for the amelioration of the indigent poptdation uf large 
cities are of the nature, dn great part, of a mission of 
culture. It is by this means soughe to accelerate the 
rate of speed at which given elements of the-upper- 
class culture find acceptance' in the everyday scheme 
of life of the lower classes. ‘The solicitude oi* “settle- 
ments,’’ for example, is in part directed to enhance the 
industrial efficiency of the poor and to teach them tffe 
more adequate utilisation of the means at hatid ; but 
it is also np_. consistently directed to the incul- 
cation, by precept and example, of certain punctilios* 
of upper-class propriety in manneru and customs. * The 
economic substance of these proprieties will commonly 
be found on scrutiny to be a conspicuous waste of time 
and goods. Those good peoplti’ who go out to humanise 
the poor are commonly, and advisedly, extfemely scru- 
pulous and silently insistent in matters of dccoruiii and 
’the deccnries of life. They are 'commonly persons* o«? 
an exemplify life and gifted with a tenacious insistence 
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on oeremwmar cleanness m u*e various iteips ot their 
daily consumption. The* cu]td|al or civilisjng^efEcacy* 
of this inculcatk)/^ ot correct habits of thfovftjht with 
respect «to *h£ cpnsumptitmyaf time»‘a*d coawodities. 
'is # Scarce!/ to overrated; nor is it» economic value 
to the # inftivftlual who acquires th£se*ljigUp% and more 
reputable ideals, inconsiderable. Under the ciryum 

stances of the exiting pecuniary culture, the ftjjpta 
bility, and consequently the success, of the’ioditfidual 
is in great measure dependent on his proficiency # in 
•lemeanour and methods of. consumption that ajgue 
habitual waste of time nyd. goods* But»as yegqrds the 
altetio* economic^ bearing of this training in worthier 
methods of life, it is to be saip that the effect wrought 
is in large part a sybstitution of costlier oT less efficient 
methods of accomplishing the same mSterial results, 
in relations where the material result is the fact of 
substantial economic vqjue. The propaganda of cul- 
ture's in greitt part an inculcation of new tastes, or 
rather of a new schedule of proprieties, which have 
been acj^pted to the upper-class scheme of life under 
.the guidance of the leisure-class f ormula tion of the 
.principles of status and pecuniary deccjjcy. This flew 
schedule qf propric^es is intruded into the lower-class 
scheme of life from the Code elaborated by* an Sle-* 
ment of the population whose life lies* outside the 
irfduStrial process ; antU this intrusive schedule can 
scarcely be* expected to fit the exigencies of life for 
*thcs® lower classes more adequately than the schedule 
ydneady in vogue amryig ^h^m, and especially not .norei 
adequately than the schedule which. they. are them 
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selves working out uncjei the stress of modern indus 
trial '.ife. 

All this .of course does not question -the fact that the 
,pro ( onet»sr. of the'^ibstituted schedule are' more deco 
rous than tho,se 'which they displace. The doubt which 
presents itself is simply a doubt as to the economic 
exp&diency of this work of « regeneration — that is to 
say,- the economic expediency in chat immediate and 
materiabbearing in which the effects of ‘the change can 
bei ascertained with some degree of confidence, and as 
viewed ftom the- standpoint not of the individual but of 
tue facility- of life of the col’e^tivity For an apprecia- 
tion of the economic expediency of thes._ enterprises or 
amelioration, therefore, their effective work is scarcely 
to be taken at its face value, even where the aim of the 
enterprise is primarily an economic one and where the 
interest on which it proceeds is in no sense self-regard- 
ing or invidious. The economic rcfoim wrought is 
largely of the nature of a permutation ir the methods of 
conspicuous waste. •» 

But something further is to be said with* respect 
to the character of the disinterested motives and, 
canons of procedure in all work of this class that, 
is affected by the habits .of thought characteristic of 
the pecuniary cultu.e; and this further conc'.lera- 
tion may le'ad to a further qualification of the con- 
clusions already reached. ’ P s has been seen in in 
earlier chapter, the canons of reputability, or decency 
under the pecuniary culture insist on habitual futility of' 
•effort as,, the mark of a pecuniarily blameless lift* 
There results not only a habit of discsteem ‘of useful 
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occupations, out tnere resalts «iteo whaf is oUniore fleu 
sive consequence in guidir * Jhl| action of «m,y e>rg*niseft • 
body of people »tfijLt ^ys claim to •social gbotl repute 
1 h£re rt a %r2ditjon^whi< ft requires £kat» one .4«uld not # 
t>p VuJgarrV faftiiiar with*any of the p»^esses*or details 
that JjavS ft) do with the mattital *i;ect.s>^ies jf life 
One mav nteritoypusly shpw a ’quantitative interest in 
the wellbeing of .the \ulgar, through ^ubsc nptiRi^ or 
through work *on^ managing committees am! Jdie’ like 
One ma< perhaps even more meritoriously show soUci- 
•tude in general and in detail .for the a ulfcural welfa^p of 
the vulgar in the way < wntrivartces fof elt*vatqig the.i 
tasks* and affording them opportunities for spintual 
anfehoration But one should not betray an intimate 
knowledge of the material circumstances of vulgar life 
or of Jthe habits of thought of the vulgar classes, such 
as would effe< tuallv direct the efforts of these organisa- 
tions tc* a materially useful end This reluctance to 
avo\y an unduly intimate knowledge of the lower-class 
«*>nditions of life in detail of course prevails in very 
different degrees in deferent individuals but there is 
commonly enough of 1 * present collectively in anv or 
gamsation of tlu kind in question profoundly to influ 
ence* lts^gurse of action By ’its cumulative action m 
shaping the usage and precedents of any suth boav 
this shrinking from an imputation of unseemly famili 
ifriti? with vulgar life t$ncfc gradually to set aside the 
initial motives of *the enterprise in favour of ’certain 
gui<i ng principles of gqpd repute ultimately reducifile 
,tq terms of pecuniary merit So that in an orgamsa* 
tion of long standing the initial motive of furthering 
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, the facility^of life in thepe classes comes gradually to be 
an ostensible' motive of iy, and the vulgarly , effective 
work of tne’organisntion tends to obsolescence. 

, What*oir. truo fef- the efficiency of organisations for 
non-in vidimus wovk in this respect is tru^ 'also as r.egards 
the wo.k ofciwdividuais proceeding on the same motives ; 
though it perhaps holds true .with moco qualification for 
individuals than for organised enterprises. The habit 
of gauging merit by the leisure-class cartons of wasteful 
expenditure and unfamiliarity with vulgar life, whether 
on the side of -production or of consumption, is necessa-’ 
r ify strong 4n the individuals who aspire to do some 
work of public utility. And if the individual chsuld 
forget his station and turn his efforts to vulgar effec- 
tiveness, the common sense of thev community — the 
sense of pecuniary decency — would presently reject 
his work and set him right. 11 An example of this is 
seen in the administration of bequests made by public- 
spirited men for the single purpose (at hast ostensibly) 
of furthering the facility of human life in some particu- 
lar respect. The objects for which bequests of this 
class are most frequently made at present are schools,, 
libraries, hospitals, and asylums for the infirm or unfor-, 
tunate. The avowed purnose of.ithe donor in these 
‘cases is the amelioration of numan life in the particular 
respect which is named in the bequest ; but it will br 
found an invariable rule that»in the execution of tKe 
work not a little of other motives, frequently incompati- 
ble with the initial motive, is* present and determines 1 
•the particular disposition eventually made of a goodi 
share of the means which have been set apart by the 
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beqftest. • Cef^ain funds, -for ‘instance? may* have been, 
set apart as a foundation fqr'i foundling asyhinf or a* 
retreat for jin vaficf:J. The diversion of expenditure »to 
honoriffc tv4ste is su^h caSes' js not ulteommon#anoug£i tQ 
cadse .surprise *of even to* raise a smil%* # A# apprecia- 
ble store* of the funds is spent in the construction of qp 
edifice facejl witjs some.assthetically objectionably but 
expensive stone, (jeered with grotesque and incoegru- 
ous details, and designed, in its battlemented walls and 
turrets and its massive portals and strategic approaches, 
'to suggest certain barbaric jnethods* of ^warfare. Jhe 
interior of the structtue • shows* the Same pervasftre 
guidance of the cjmcns of conspicuous waste and pred- 
ato'ry exploit. The window^ for instance, to go no 
farther into detail, are placed with a view tq impress 

their pecuniary excellence upon the chance beholder 

■ 

from the outside, rather than with a view to effective- 
ness foj*their ostensible^end in the convenience or com- 
fort of the beneficiaries within ; and the detail of interior 
jhrangement is required to conform itself as best it may 
to this alien but imperious requirement of pecuniary 
beauty. 

In all this, of course, it is not to be presumed that 
the donqj - would haroe found Jatflt, or that he would have 
done otherwise if he had taken? control in person ; it 
appears that in those case% where sqph a personal direc. 
tfon is exeicised — where tfle enterprise is conducted by 
direct expenditure and superintendence .instead of by 
beqnest — the aims and methods of management are 
•not different in this •respect. Nor would tlje benefici* 
aries, or the outside ^servers whose qpse or vanity are 
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not immearpteiy loucnec* ue pieasea wicn^a different? dis* 
position bf tjil fufids. Jt wo&l'd syit no one’to.have the 
enverprise .donductod with a view directly to the most 
ecopomi\»af ant) effective ^tise of ,the* meaAiS it hand, 
for the hlitiql, lnaterial end ’ of the foundation 'AH 
concerned, •■vhetirher y their interest is immediate and 
self-regarding, or contemplative only*, agree that some 
considerable share of the expenditure should go to 
the higher or spiritual needs derivecj from the habit 
of * an invidious comparison in predatory exploit and 
pecuniary waste* • But tlvs only goes to say that the’ 
cihons .of emulative 'and pecuniary reputability so far 
pervade the common sense of the .community' as to 
permit no escape or evasion, even in the case of' an 
enterprise which ostensibly proceeds entirely on the 
basis of a non-invidious interest. 

It may even be that the enterprise owes its honorific 
virtue, as a means of enhancing- the donor’s good repute, 
to the imputed presence of this non-inwidious motive ; 
but that does not hinder the invidious interest from 
guiding the expenditure. The effectual pretence of 
motives of an eniulative or invidious origin in non-emu- 
lative works of' this kind might be shown at length and 
with detail, in any on£ pf the classes of« qntefprise 
spoken of above. Where these honorific details occur, 
in such caseS, they commonly masquerade under desig- 
nations that belong in the f?eld- of the aesthetic, ethical, 
of economic interest. These special motives, derived 
from the standards and canons- of the pecuniary culture/ 
"act surreptitiously to ,divert Effort of a non-invidious 1 
kind from* effective service, without disturbing the 
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agents sens*e*|>f good intentiot or obtruding upon his 
consciousness the substan'ia[f C^ility of hw work. iThetr# 
effect migty be<n.ce5 through theent’re range of that 
scKedulte t>fbnon»inwdiouS, nyeliorat’/K^nterpywe that i§ 
sptoftsid*rabl%« feature* and especial so conspicuous 
a feat^re^m the oveit scheme of*life jof well-to-do. 
But the theoretical bearyig is perhaps clear qnougjj and 
may require no fyrther illustration ; especially a% ^ome 
detailed attention will be given to one of th&se Imes of 
enterprise — the establishments for the higher learning 
— in another connection 

Under the circumstances of the sheltered jituation 
in wh*ch the Vcisyre class is placed there seems, there- 
fore, to be something of* a reversion to the range of 
non-invidious imp’ Ises that characterise the ante-preda-" 
tory syvagc culture The reversion comprises both the 
sense of workmanship and the proclivity to indolence 
and good-fellowship liut in the modern scheme of life 
canQns of conduct based on pecuniary or invidious 
Aeri^stand in the way of a free exercise of these 
impulses , and the c' >minant presence of these canons 
of conduct goes far to divert such efforts as are made 
on the basis of the non-invidious intere' 1 *' to the sefvice 
of that imydious ir»t#rest on\vbich the pecuniary culture 
rests. The canons of pecuniary decency are*redifciDic 
for the present purpose to # the principles 6f waste, futil- 
ity, *and ferocity Thai riquirements of decency are 
imperiously present in meliorative entu^rise as in 
othar lines of conduct, and exercise a selective surveil- 
lance over the details <Jf conduct and management in 
any enterprise. By, guiding ahd adapting®the method 
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in detail, these canons tjt-deoency go iip to .make all 
non-in*ddious aspiration l.or . effort nugatory.'* The per* 
vasive, imp.orsonal, nn-eager principle of fytility is at 
hand fro»,day t«> day and wtorks obstructively <.0 hinder 
the effectual expression of so much of ' the surviving 
ante-prcdato-y. aptitudes as is to be classed under the 
instinct of. workmanship; but. its p.7<?sencie does not 
preclude the transmission of those aptitudes or the con- 
tinued recurrence of an impulse to find expression for 
them. 

In, the later and farther development of the pecuniary • 
cubure, fhe .requirement of withdrawal from the indus- 
trial process in order to avoid social odium is carn’ed so 
far as to comprise abstention from the emulative em- 
ployments. At this advanced stage the pecuniary cul- 
ture negatively favours the assertion of the non-invidious 
propensities by relaxing the stress laid on the merit of 
emulative, predatory, or pecuniyry occupations, <as com- 
pared with those of an industrial or productive kind. 
As was noticed above, the requirement of such with* 
drawal from all employment that is of human use.applies 
more rigorously to the upper-class women than to any . 
other class, uni&ss the priesthood of certain cults might , 
be cited as an exception, perhaps more apparent than 
‘real, to this rule. The reason for the more extreme in- 
sistence on a lutile Jife for thi^ class of women than for 
the men of the same pecuniary, and social grade lies ift 
their being nqt only an upper-grade leisure class but 
also at the same time a vicarious leisure class. Tfcere 
vs in their A case a double grouttd for a consistent with-** 
drawal from useful effort 
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It* has •beef| well and* repeatedly %aid fey’ popular^ 
writers ajjd speakers who reflect the tonftnon ’seise oY ' 
intelligent geopte fln questions of social sttycture .and 
functioif that the.po^tion*of‘/»voman^ri feny <y>«imu^ity. 
is.tfte roost* striding index of the level o^ Qijltuft: attained 
by the»community, and it might b<? acfded^ Jay any givep 
class in the /xamrawnity. , This remark is perhaps Jruer 
as regards the stagd of economic development tfi£n as 
regards developjnqnt in any other respect. Al the same 
time the position assigned to the woman in the accepted 
Scheme of life, in any commuiyty or umtewany culture, is 
in a very great degree «fr^ expression of traditions whith 
havo been shaped by the circumstances of an earlier 
phcfse of development, add vjiich have been but par* 
tially adapted to t’ie existing economic circupistances, 
or to tpe existing exigencies of temperament and habits 
of mind by which the women living under this modern 
economic situation are aatuated. 

The fact has already been remarked upon incidentally 
ii^thc course of the disc ussion of the growth of economic 
institutions generally, and in particular in speaking of 
.vicarious leisure and of dress, that the position of 
women in the modern economic scheme & more wifiely 


and rtior$ consistently at varjaflce with the promptings 

of the instinct of workmanship tfian is the pdsition ot 

the men of the same classes It is ^Jso apparently true 

tliat the woman’s temperarflent includes a larger share 
• • 
of this instinct that approves peace aryi disapproves 

futility. It is therefore* not a fortuitous circumstance 

that the women of medeili industi ial communities show 

a livelier sense of they discrepancy between the accepted 
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. scheme of- life 'and thf; • exigencies off tne < economic 
’situatf.on'. 

The several phases of the “woman" question” have 
brojight* o^t in infOfligible £orfii the ex f ent fo 'which the 
life of wiimen ta modern society, and*' in the polite 
circles' esp ieially, is' regulated by a body ot cpmmon 
sense formulated under the economic. circumstances of 
an earlier phase of development. "It is still felt that 
woman’s life, in its civil, economic, and social bearing, is 
essentially and normally a vicarious life, the merit or 
denrerit of which *is, in tbe nature of things, to be im* 
piited to ssrne’ othef individual who stands in some 
relation of ownership or tutelage to the woman. So, 
for instance, any action on the part of a woman which 
traverses an injunction of the accepted schedule of pro- 
prieties is felt to reflect immediately upon the honour 
of the man whose woman she'is. There may of course 
be some sense of incongruity- in the mind of* any. one 
passing an opinion of this kind on the'-woman’s frailty 
or perversity; but the common-sense judgment of t&c 
community in such matters is, after all, delivered with- 
out much hesitation, and few men would question thft 
legitimacy oJ' 'their sense of an outraged tutelage irv 
any case that might arise. On >*ke other., hand,* rela- 
tively little discredit attaches to a woman through the 
evil deeds of’the njan with whom her life is associated. 

The good and beautiful sChome of life, then — that* is 
to say the scheme to which we are habituated — assigns 
to the woman a “ sphere ” ancillary to the activity *f thi? 
* man ; and- it is felt tfyat ary departure from the tradfr 
tions of her assigned round of dut ; es is unwomanly. If 
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the* question as to civir rtjpvts or the saffrigej our 

eommon # seflse f in thermal: er.—|that i? to<ay the Sogical* 

deliverance.of oftr general scheme of life up»p*the point 

in *que§tit)i%-^- says ^hat*th‘^ womaf£‘should* f*e repre,- 

sgiTted, in*the1jfdy politic and before lato, not im- 

media4ely in* her own person, but fhrough»*te mediation 

of the head^of th^ housejiald to which she belongs It 

is unfeminine in b* to aspire to a setf-directin^» self- 

centred life; ajid, our common sense tells us»that her 

direct participation in the affairs of the community, 

•civil or industrial, is a menace to* that social «rder 

which expresses our tidbits of thought as they hive 

been formed tmdpr the guidance of the traditions of 

th<! pecuniary culture. ‘ f All. this fume and froth of 

‘emancipating woman from the slavery of mqn’ and so 

on, is. to use th chaste and expressive language of 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton inversely, ‘utter rot.’ The 

social relations of the sexes are fixed by nature. Our 

entire civilisation — that is whatever is good in it — is 

bhsetPon the home." The “home” is the household 

with a male head. This view, but commonly expressed 

• even more chastely, is the prevailing view of the woman’s 

status, not only among the common rur.^of the men o| 

civilfscd.c#mmunirt«s, but lynbng the women as well. 

Women have a very alert sense mf what the s’cheme of ' 

proprieties requires, and >yhile it is. true*that many of 

them arc ill at ease under* the details which the code 
• • 
^imposes, there are few who do not recqgnise that yie 

existing moral order, of necessity and by the divine 

^ight of prescription? plhces th^ woman ir^a positiorf 

ancillary to the mar/ In the last aqalysia, according 
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, to her owrf sense of wlfa'i Is ‘good and f beautiful, ' the 
* womb’s 'life i*, arid in theory musj be^ an expression of 
the man’s life at the 1 second remove. * ’ , 

» Ityt iri«spite <*f this per\ading s^nse of ^haf is the, 
good and ftatiin'Pplace for the woman, there is also ]$er 
.c^ptjble an«-'iwcipient* development of sentiment ,.o the 
effect that this whole arrangements of tutelage and 
vicarious life and imputation of mer» : t and demerit is 
somehow a mistake. Or, at least, that 'even if it may 
be«a natural growth and a good arrangement in its time 
and«place, and'ln’ spite of *ts patent aesthetic value, still* 
it *does aiot 'adequately serve‘tbe* more everyday ends of 
life in a modtrn industrial community. Even that large 
# and substantial body of well-bred, upper and middle-class 
women to whose dispassionate, maKonly sense of the 
traditional proprieties this relation of status commends 
itself as fundamentally and eternally right — even these, 
whose attitude is conservative, commonly find some 
slight discrepancy in detail between things as they are 
and as they should be in this respect. But that lefts 
manageable body of modern women who, by«forc‘e of 
youth, education, or temperament, are in some degree - 
out of touch \^ith the traditions of status received from • 
the barbarian culture, ari’d , ; n whorrf>l f nere is, v>e r haps, an 
undue reversion to thb impulse of self-expression and 
workmanship* — these are touched with a sense of 
grievance too vivid to leave them at rest. 

-In this “N«w-Woman” movement, — as these blind 
and incoherent efforts to rehabilitate the woman’s prtf-gla- 
*cial standing have beeq named 1 , — ‘there are at least twe? 
elements discernible, both of whicSi are of an economic 
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character.- "Fliese two elerSdits or ‘motives 'are ex- 
pressed ljy iher double watehjvdfd, “ Emancipation?’ and 
“Work.” J£acb of* these words is y^cogniseji* to stand 
^for * sorilethSng in the way '«f a wide spread »sens£ of 
grievance.* TlTe» preValence of the seiTtiiperfi is recog- 
nised -fven by people who do not *see .tha* there waqy 
real ground Jfor a grievance* in the situation as it stands 
to-day.’ It is amoqgf the women of the well-to-do classes, 
in the communities which are farthest advanced in 
industrial development, that this sense of a grievance 
•to be redressed is most alive and finds»most frequent 
expression. That is to* jjay, in other wbrd?, there i£ a 
demand, more’or less serious, for emancipation from all 
relation of status, tutelage, or vicarious life ; and the 
revulsion asserts Itself especially* amon^ the class of 
womeg upon whom the scheme of life handed down 
from the regime of status imposes with least mitigation 
a vicarious life, and in *hose communities whose eco 
nomic development has departed farthest from the cir- 
cumstances to which this traditional scheme is adapted. 
The demand comes from that portion of womankind 
.which is excluded by the canons of good repute from 
.all effectual work, and which is closely ‘reserved for a 
life 6f lqi««re and »A>nspicu<\u:> consumption. 

More than one critic of this ftew-woman movement 
has misapprehended its mqtive. Thp casC of the Amer- 
ican “ new woman ” has* lately been summed up with 
some warmth by a popular observer of social phenom- 
ena# “She is petted by her husband, the most devoted 
fend hard-working of husbands iq the world. ^ . . She' 
is the superior of b4r husband in education, and in 
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f almost ‘every retfpect. tie' is surrounded 'bye the most 
I'riuoietoifc and delicate a^ce/itldns. Yet shd isjiot satis- 
fied.. . . ' t »The Anglo-Saxon ‘new woman is the most 
fidiculoas,prodttc(»n of mdde'rn times, andrfd'eslined to # 
be the mfcst ^gWastly failure of tne cttAtury.” .Apart 
from the d^rpnecation' — perhaps well placed — wfcich is 

* * • ii | 

contained .in this presentment, it rdds nothing but 
obscurity to tfye woman question.' ,The grievance of 
the new .woman is made up of those things which this 
typical characterisation of the movement urges as 
reasons why she* should bq, content. She is petted, and' 
is ^permjttei, of even' required,, to consume largely and 
conspicuously — vicariously for he?r , husband op other 
natural guardian. She i*s exempted, or debarred, from 
vulgarly ,useful employment — in *>rder to perform 
leisure vicariously for the good repute of her natural 
(pecuniary) guardian. These offices are the conven- 
tional marks of the un-free, atrthe same time that they 
are incompatible with the human impulse to purposeful 
activity. But the woman is endowed with her shart*- 
which there is reason to believe is more than an even 
share — of the instinct of workmanship, to which 
futility of fife* or of expenditure is obnoxious. She 
must unfold her life activity in renjjonse to^the direct, 
unmediafea stimuli ofrthe economic environment with 
which she i£ in pontact. .The impulse is perhaps 
stronger upon the woman 1?na» upon the man to live 
her own life in. her own way and to enter the industrial 
process of the community at something nearer than. the* 
'second reryove. 

So long an the, woman’s .place ^^consistently that of a 
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drudge, sue is/*«in tne averagevci cases,* tairij* contented 
' with her Jot/ fthe not only has somethin* tangibly ^hd’- 
purposeful to do, \sut 'she has also *ip time^or thought 
to £pare fo.\a rebellious 'assertion o» sqch hpvtan pro* 
pensity to* seh'-direcSon hs she has iiherifrod. And 
after fcijjje sta£e of universal female* drudgery * s passed, 
and a vicarious ^jisure without* strenuous application 
becomes the accredited employment of, the woriie.h of 
the well-to-do classes, the prescriptive force of'the.canon 
of pecuniary decency, which requires the observance^ 
ceremonial futility on their payt, will long^preserve high- 
minded women from any sentimental Itaning to self 
directi«n and a “sphere of usefulness.” This is espe. 
ciaHy true during the earlier phases of the pecuniary 
culture, while the ’eisure of the leisure class is still in 

4 i 

great measure a predatory activity, an active assertion 
of mastery in which there is enough of tangible purpose 
of aji invidious kind to .admit of its being taken seri- 
ously as an employment to which one may without 
s lm wrf f ^ut one’s hand. This condition of things has 
obviously lasted well down into the present in some 
.communities. It continues to hold to a different extent 
.for different individuals, varying with th-. ^ividnesS of 
the sense of status. nnd with the feebleness of the im* 

I 

pulse to workmanship wiuh which the individual is 

endowed. But where the economic stricture of the 

community has so far outgrown the scheme of life based 

on status tjiat the relation of personal subservience is 

no linger felt to be the sole “natural ” human relation; 

♦here the ancient hab’t of purposeful activity will begin. 

to assert itself in tfle less conformable jndi\iduals 

v • 
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t against the more recent/ ifelatively super 'tial, -relatively 
'ephemeral haiits and views'- which the predatory and 
the pecunipry culture have contributed to pur scheme 
of life. -These? fi«bits aiv) views begin tv iose their 
coercive force^ fiu* 1 the community or the class in. ques- 
( tipnjso soon, as the habit of mind and the views c>f life 
due tp the. predatory and the-quasi-pagceable discipline 
cease, to be in fairly close accord with the later-developed 
economic situation. This is evident in ^he case of the 
industrious classes of modern communities; for them 
the deisure-cla-s ’ scheme of life has lost much of its 
binding, forte, especially as* Regards the element of 
status. But it is also visibly being verified in *the 
case of the upper classes, though not in the same 
manner. , 

The habits derived from the predatory and ^quasi- 
peaceable culture are relatively ephemeral variants of 
certain underlying propensities and mental charastcr- 
istics of the race ; which it owes to thc> protracted, dis- 
cipline of the earlier, proto-anthropoid cultural stage 
of peaceable, relatively undifferentiated economic life 
carried on in contact with a relatively simple and inva- . 
riable material environment. When the habits superin- . 
duced by the emulative' method of»’<ife havq. q.eased to 
enjoy the sanction of ‘existing economic exigencies, a 
process of disintegration sets in whereby the habits 
of thought of more recent grovth and of a less generic 
character to some extent yield the ground before the 
more ancient and more pervading spiritual character- 
istics of tjj^e race. 

In a sente, then, the new-won»an movement marks 
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a reversion to A more genet Ic^tVpe of human character, 
or to a l^ss -differentiated .exp. ession of human nature 
It is a type of huir an’ nature which i/5 to be character, 
ised as p.o'o-’anthrhpoid, 'and, as regards the F*-.bstance 
if # irot .the 'forth of ids dominant traits/it beings to a 
cultural stage that may be clasJed ’ as nqssibly sub- 
human. The particular .movement or evolutional ^feat- 
ure in question of -course shares this characterisation 
with the rest of the later social development, in so far 
as this social development shows evidence of a rever- 
sion to the spiritual attitude that characterises , the 
earlier, undifferentiated stage of' economic evolution. 
Such evidence- of a'general tendency to reversion from 
the dominance of the invidious interest is not entirely 
wanting, although ; t is neither plentiful nor unquestion- 
ably convincing. The general decay of’ the sense of 
status in modern industrial communities goes some way 
as evidence in this direction; and the perceptible return 
to a # disapproval of futility in human life, and a disap- 
p«**t(P^)f such activities is serve only the individual 
gain at the cost of the collectivity or at the cost of 
.other social groups, is evidence to a like effect. There 
,is a perceptible tendency to deprecate tlre*inflictioTi of 
pain,* as wt-Jl as to’ discredit' all marauding enterprises, 
even where these expressions of the invidious? interest 
do not tangibly work to the material detriment of the 
comiTiunity or of the individual who passe? an opinion 
on them. , It may even be said that in the modern 
industrial communities the average, dispassionate sense 
Of .men says that th<» ideal human character is a char- 
acter wlfich makes f4r peace, good-will, and v economic 
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efficiency, lather than fht & life of self •Peking, ferce, 

ftavd^ani man Aery. 

* | r 

»The influence c| rthe leisure classtis ciot consistently 

for or agririst tfcc' rehabilitation of this^protp-antiiropoid 

human nature. So far as coiiccrr.-s th« 'chatice of ^.ur- 
* . r 

vival of indjvjdu^Js endowed with an exceptionally, large 

shar^ of the primitive traits, the sheltered ^position of 
the <jliss favours its members directly by withdiawing 
them .from the pecuniary struggle ; but indirectly, 
through the leisure class canons of conspicuous waste 
of g^ods and eTcrt, the institution of a leisure class les- 
sens thy chrinc’e of survival of s-uch individuals in the 
• • 

entire body of the population. Tn£ decent require- 
ments of waste absorb thp surplus energy of the popu- 
lation in an invidious 1 struggle and have no margin for 
the non-invidious expression of life. The remoter, less 
tangible, spiritual effects of the discipline of decency go 
in the same direction and work perhaps more effectually 
to the same end. The canons of decent life are an 
elaboration of the principle of invidious com^anj».i, 
and they accordingly act consistently to inhibit. all non- 
invidious effort and to inculcate the self-regarding , 
attitude. 



CHAPTER XJV. 

The Higher Learning* as an Expression the 

• * 

ficuNiARY Culture* 

To the enu ihat suitable habits of thought on cgt- 
k tain heads may be conserved in th^ incoming genera 
tion, a scholastic discipline, is sanctioned by # the common 
sense />f the ^omn unity and incorporated into the ac 
credited scheme of life *The habits of thought which 
are so formed und^r the guidance^ teaJhers and scho* 
lastic traditions have an economic value — a value as 
affecting the serviceability of the individual — no less 
rca^ tlun the similar economic value of the habits of 
thought formed without such guidance under the disci- 
everyday life Whatever characteristics of the 
accredited scholastic scheme and discipline arc tiaceable 
( to the predilections of the leisure class or to the guid- 
, ance of the canons of pecuniary merit afe to be* set 
down to the account of thit institution, and whatever 
economic value these features of Jhc educational scheme 
possess are the expression in detail of the* value of that 
institution It will be jn place, therefore,, to point out 
any peculiar features of the educational^ systeri\ which 
are traceable to the leisyrc-class scheme of life, whether 
•as, regards the aim yid*method of the discipline, or a^ 
regards the compass and character of tjre body of 
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knowledge fincuicatea. mv is in learnir:-; proper, • ana 
■uiore «partiaulwrlyin the, higher learning, Whfat the influ- 
ence of leiture-cUs« ideals is most • patent ; and since 
the purpasf hem Vs not to make an exhaustr/e 1 " cbllation 
of data showing Vhe effect of the ‘pCcuniiu'y culture upon 
education, V*»t. ra, f hereto illustrate the method and 1 trend 

‘ » s i « V 

of lejsure-class influence in education a survey of cer- 
tain ;alient features of the higher leaping, such as may 
serve this purpose, is all that will be attempted. 

-•> In point of derivation and early development, learning 
is scynewhat closely related to the devotional function 
of 'the com nc unity, particularly to the body of observ- 
ances in which the service rendered, the supernatural 
leisure class expresses itself. * The service by which it 
is sought, to conciliate supernatural agencies in the 
primitive cults is not an industrially profitable employ- 
ment of the community’s timd and effort. It is, there- 
fore, in great part, to be classsd as a vicarious' leisure 
performed for the supernatural powers ‘with whom ne- 
gotiations are carried on and whose good-will the'serfte'e 
and the professions of subservience are conceived to 


procure. In great part, the early learning consisted • 
in an acquisition of knowledge and facility in the ser- ■ 
vice of a supernatural agept. It vtei theref^rf clbse’y 
analogous in character* to the training required for the 


domestic service of a temporal master. To a great 

' t • 

extent, the -knowledge acquired under the priestly 
teachers of the primitive community was a.knowledge^ 


of ritual and ceremonial ; that ie to say, a knowledge of 


the most proper, most effact!ve,« or most acceptable' 
manner of approaching an $ of serving the preternatural 
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agents. »WH*\ was learned 4v^s how* to make* oneself 
indispensable 4o these ^oarers, *£nd s or touput oneSelJ ln» 
a position £o ask* sr even to requise# their* tiniercesskm 
in *the ’ctfutise of eVents *or tjieir abstferjtion fowrrtntei;- 
fqrftnce irf an^ qjiveA enterprise. Propitiation was' the 
end, ajid tlys end was sought, in ^great pvj, by acquir- 
ing facility. in sytoserviqpee. I*t appears to. have^been 
only gradually that? other elements th^n those *oj* effi- 
cient service flf ^the master found their way. into the 
stock of priestly or shamanistic instruction, 
u The priestly servitor of t|je inscrutable powers, that 
move in the external world came to sthmi in the posi- 
tion «f a mOdiaJtor between these powers and the 
cofnmon run of uninstrhcted humanity ; for he was 
possessed of a knowledge of the supernatural etiquette 
whiclv would admit him into the presence. And as 
.commonly happens with mediators between the vulgar 
and th£ir masters, whether the masters be natural oi 
preternatural, Re found it expedient to have the means 
a^itcincl tangibly to impress upon the vulgar the fact 
that those inscrutable powers would do what he might 
ask of them. Hence, presently, a knowledge of certain 
natural processes which could be turned to* account for 
spedtacqbf effect, jfcigether with some sleight of hand, 
came to be an integral part* of priestly lore. Knowledge 
of this kind passes for kn 9 wledge of^the * unknowable,” 

ind it owes its serviceability for the sacerdotal purpose 

• • 

Jto its recondite character. It appear* to have b^en 
fro?i this source that learning, as an institution, arose, 
*a»d its differentiation ffrom this its parent stock of 
magic ritual and shimanist^c fraud h^s b§en slow and 
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tedious, and is scarcely fri t 'complete evt|. in ^tlie most 
.a'd^aojoed ot tire higher v seminn.i i*s of leading. t . 

,Th'e re'coMdite element in learning' is still, as it has 
^een'm r^Jl ages$ a-rery attractive and effective element 
for Ihe pufiposev’of impressing, orteven Imposing upon, 
the unleari^l; qnd the standing of the savant, in the 
mind of the altogether unlettered is. in great measure 
rated fn terms <jf intimacy with the 1 occult forces. So, 

• for instance, as a typical case, even so late as the 
middle of this century, the Norwegian peasants have 
instinctively formulated Jheir sense of the superior 
ersditiop of € such doctors of divinity as Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Peder Dass, and even so late ‘a scholar in divinity 
as Grundtvig, in terms $f the Black Art. These,' to- 
' gether with a' very comprehensive list of minor celeb- 
rities, both living and dead, have been reputed masters 
in all magical arts ; and a high position in the ecclesi- 
astical personnel has carried yith it, in the apprehen- 
sion of these good people, an implicatijn of profound 
familiarity with magical practice and the occult sfci cm*j 5. 
There is a parallel fact nearer home, similarly rgoing to 
show the close relationship, in popular apprehension, 
between erudition and the unknowable ; and it will at 
the same time serve to • illustrate, somewhat coarse 

outline, -the bent whirh leiaure-class life gives to the 
cognitive interest. While the belief is by no means 
confined to Jhe leisure clas<?, that class to-day comprises 
a disproportionately large number of believers in occult 
sciences of all kinds and shades. By those, wjiose 
•habits of thought are no^ shaped by contact with 
modern licfoistry, the knywledgd* of the unknowable 
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is still felt ’fc*. be the ultfniije if net the bnly'true 
knowledge. 

Learning, theif, get? out witK beyi$ in £gfrfe sens; a 
by-^rodueripl: tlje ^>riesfly-Vjcarious® leisure c|fVss< and, 
at *lea$t ilntil* a recent date, the higher learning * has 
since.remai^ed in some sense a by-^jodppi or by-occu- 
pation of, tne priestly classes. *As* the body of s/sternt 
atised knowledge 'increased, there presently &n)se a 
distinction, traceable very far back in the* bigjprv of 
education, between esoteric and exoteric knowlecjgfi* 
,the former — so far as there # is a substfjyitial difference 
between the two — comprising .such knowledge ac is 
primarily of ro economic or industrial effect, and ?he 
latter comprising chiefly* knowledge of industrial pro. 
cesses and of natrral phenomena .which Vere habitually* 
turned to account for the material purposes of life. 

, This line of demarcation has in time become, at least 
in popular apprehensiop, the normal line between the 
higher learning and the lower. 

jmlv insignificant, not only as an evidence of their close 
affiliation with the priestly craft, but also as indicating 
that their activity to a good extent falls under that 
category of conspicuous leisure known as manners and 
breeding, ^hat th<j*lcarned* class in all primitive com- 
munities arc gieat sticklers for.form, precedent, grada- 
tions of rank, ritual, ceremonial vestments, and learned 

• 0 

paraphernalia generally. *This is of coiyse to be ex 
pected, and it goes to say that the higher learning, in 

# 9 9 

its # incipicnt phase, is 3 leisure-class occupation — more 
1 specifically an occupatien^of the vicarious Jeisure class 
employed in the service qf tlie supernatural leisure 
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class. But ‘this "predile^ttoir for the pafc^pheriialia of 
tedfrpin& goes 2l?-so to indicate » ‘further point'' of, contact 

> i t i 1 * 

or ,of continuity between the priestly ‘office and the 
office 'df *^e savaf.t In point of d 3 riyatiod, learning, 
as w<?ll as ifne ^prtestly office, is> largely i.ri' out^rowtlv'of 
8ympatfretic # m3gif ; aftd this magical apparatus of "form 

' ' ■> t. , ' 

and ritual therefore finds itfl .place > yith the learned 
class ‘pf^the primitive community hs 'a matter of cfturse. 
The ritual and paraphernalia have an occtilt efficacy for 
tie, magical purpose; so that their presence as an 
integral factor i« .the earlier phases of the development 
of magic .and.scifince is a matter of expediency, quite as 
much as of affectionate regard for symbolista simply.. 

This sense of the efficacy of symbolic ritual, and bf 
sympathetic effect to 1 be wrought through dexterous 
rehearsal of the traditional accessories of the act Qr end 
to be compassed, is of course ‘present more obviously 
and in larger measure in magicrl practice than" in the 
discipline of the sciences, even of the ofccult sciences. 
But there are, I apprehend, few persons with a c'ifi k h 
cated sense of scholastic merit to whom the ritualistic 
accessories of science are altogether an idle matter. 
The ‘very great tenacity with which these ritualistic 
paraphernalia persist through the Hyter course of “th. 
development is evident* to arty one who will refle< t on 
what has been'lhe history of learning in our civilisation. 
Even to-day there are such things in the usage of thO 
learned community as the cap and gown, matriculation, ^ 
nitiation, and graduation ceremonies, and the confer- 
ring of scholastic degrees, d'gfiiti*s, and prerogatives 
in a way wmfh suggests soyie sort' of a scholarly apos* 
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tolio suc«es5i. ? o. ’ The usa%«# jf the priestly ‘orders is 
no doubt the proximate source of all* th^sd.faat^rej o» 
learneef ritual, -verjtm*ents, sacramental* irfyWtion, fjie 
transmission of .ptfculiaf dfgjnities y.dj virt^e^. 'kf thg 
imposition! of Hands, end "the like ; but *theii* ‘derivation 
is traaeabfe ^>ack of this point, to t*he spurjcf^frora which 
the specialised p.vestly .class proper received them *in 
the cotirse of differentiation by which Jhe prie^l Came 
to be distinguished from the sorcerer on thd prvi hand* 
and from the menial servant of a temporal master. 
a the other hand. So far as regards both their derivation" 
and their psychological content, -these ’usages .and «the 
conceptions <?n which they rest belong to a stage in 
cultural development no later .than that of the angekok 
and the rain-maker. Their place»in the*later phases of’ 
devout observance, as well as in the higher educational 
,sy.stem, is that of a survival from a very early animistic 
phace of the development of human nature. 

TJiese ritualistic features of the educational system 
o^.'fte present and of the recent past, it is quite safe to 
say, ha**e their place primarily in the higher, liberal, 
and classic institutions and grades of learning, rather 
than in the lower, technological, or practicaf grades! and 
brar/ches qf the system. So far as they possess them, 
the lower and less reputable tranches of the educa- 
tional scheme have evidently borrowed* these things 
from the higher grades; End their continued persist- 
ence amoqg the practical schools, without the sanction 
of Jhc. continued example of the higher and classic 
•gtades, would be highly improbable, to sa^ the least- 
With the lower and ^racticajl schools and ^3bolars, the 
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adoption and cultivation* dv 'these usages is a case of 
finn?icey du&sto a desite to cbnform as ijir as may be 
to «the standards ef- scholastic reputability maintained 
by thV upper grades and classes, Who hav* co.ne by 
these accessory 'features legitimately, lryf the right *'of 
lineal devolytiqn. 

The analysis may even be r safely*, carried a step 
farther.' Ritualistic survivals and reversions come out 
In fullest vigour and with the freest air of spontaneity 
sinong those seminaries of learning which have to do 
primarily with Ihe education of the priestly and leisure 
classes. , Accordingly it should* appear, and it does 
pretty plainly appear, on a survey of recent\levelopments 
in college and university lift, that wherever schools 
founded for the instruction of the lower classes in the 
immediately useful branches of knowledge grow into 
institutions of the higher learning, the growth of ritual- 
istic ceremonial and paraphernalia and of elaborate schol- 
astic "functions" goes hand in hand wit** the transition 
of the schools in question from the field of homely p* «.> 
ticality into the higher, classical sphere. Thf initial 
purpose of these schools, and the work with which they 
have chiefly had to do at the earlier of these two stages 
of their evolution, has been that ofc fitting tlj,e young of 
the industrious classes for work. On the higher, classical 
plane of learning to which they commonly tend, their 
dominant aim becomes the preparation of the youth of 
the priestly and the leisure classes — or of an incipient 
leisure class — for the consumption of goods, material 
■and immaterial, according,, to sy. conventionally 30* 
cepted, re^tabte scope and method. This happy issue 
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has* cotmnoriiy. been the- fate, of sctfools •founde'd- by 
“friend^ of*tl#e people^’ for tht.aid of stitogglingiycyifig 
men, and yrtiere*tbis* transition is*riade iV goocf fcirm 
there iS dotamonly'if not luV^riably,** cjaincicJ^tcnangp 
to« more* ritualistic iife hi the schools * t •* * 

In *the* school life of to-day, Itearnpd . sjjual • is in a 
general Mf^y bes^tat horrje*in scfioofs whose qhief end is 
the cultivation of thtf “Humanities” .This corfeftition 
is shown, perhaps more neatly than anywhese *else, in 
the life-history of the American colleges and universitve* 
.of recent growth. There myy be many exceptions^rom 
the rule, especially among those schftol;* which have 
been founded by^tne typically reputable and ritualistic 
ctfurches, and which, the’refope, started on the conser- 
vative and classical plane or peached the classical* 
position by a short-cut ; but the general rule as regards 
the colleges founded in the newer American communi- 
ties duping the present .century has been that so long 
as the community has remained poor, and so long as the 
c«?.*oticuency from which the colleges have drawn their 
pupils bas been dominated by habits of industry and 
thrift, so long the reminiscences of the medicine-man 
have found but a scant and precarious atceptanfie in 
the* scheipc of ctjWege lif£ • But so soon as wealth 
begins appreciably to accumulate in the ccrmrminity, 
and so soon as a given school begins »to lean on a 
leisure-class constitueppy, 'there comes also a percep- 
tibly increased insistence on scholastic ritual* and on 
coyfoynity to the ancient forms as regards vestments 
' ajid social and scholastic solemnities. So.^or instance, 
there Has been an* approximate coincidejita between 
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the- growth <of wealth api£n v g . the constituency which 
supports any given collect of 'the Middle kVcst and the 
date of acceptance^ first into tolerance 1 and then into 
ipipehiviTrt c voguc-“iiof everting; dreste for lyeri and' of 
the 'dicoll&6 fdr women, as "the <techo»\afrly Vestments 
proper to 9-Tcasions * of learned solemnity, or tc the 
seasons of social amenity within tire college circle. 
Apart from the jnechanical difficulty’ of so large ar task, 

I 

it would scarcely be a difficult matter 'to trace this 
<crr.elation. The like is true of the vogue of the cap 
and gown. « - •* 

Gap and gowrt have been adopted as learned insignia 
by many colleges of this section within -‘ihe last few 
years ; and it is safe to say thac this could scarcely have 
occurred at a much earlier date, or until there had grown 
up a leisure-class sentiment of sufficient volume in the 
community to support a strong movement of reversion 
towards an archaic view as to the legitimate end^of edu- 
cation. This particular item of learned* ritual, it may 
be noted, would not only commend itself to the TfeiSe.**- 
class sense of the fitness of things, as appealing to the 
archaic propensity for spectacular effect and the predi- 
lection for antique symbolism ; but it at the same time 
fits into the leisure-class 'scheme ofi r Ufe as involving .1 
notable element of conspicuous waste. The precise 
date at which *ffie reversion to cap and gown took place, 
as well as the fact that it affected so large a number of 
schools at aboyt the same time, seems to have been 

1 1 

due in some measure to a wave of atavistic sensq of 
eonformity and reputability fha: passed over the com- 1 
munity at^h^t period. 
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It m&y*not*oe entirely bCsflj the pfiint w> note' that 
in point t of titte this curkns nty^rsion* semfns-to cdin£i3« 
with tfie culmination* of a certain* \ , ogue*»of* atavistic 
sentimfcnt tnd traefition *ih 'qther directions jajsof *The 

• I I ^ ^ 

wave ..of tevefsjon items to have revived* its initial 
impulse in the psychologically disintegrating effect^ of 
the Civil«Aj/ar. ^Habituation to war entails, a body of 
predatory habits^ of * thought, whereby clanmsHness 
in some measpre replaces the sense of solidarity, and* 
a sense of invidious distinction supplants the impvlwy 
,to equitable, everyday serviceability* • As an outcome 
of the cumulative action .of theje faetbrs* th<; genera- 
tion whifch ftJllowp a season of war is apt to witness a 
rehabilitation of the elemfcnt pf status, both in its social 

life and in its scheme of devout observances and other 

» « 

symbolic or ceremonial forms. Throughout the eigh- 
ties, and less plainly traceable through the seventies 
also, there was perceptible a gradually advancing wave 
of sentiment favouring quasi-predatory business habits, 
iae.Stence on status, anthropomorphism, and conserva- 
tism generally. The more direct and unmediated of 
these expressions of the barbarian temperament, such 
as the recrudescence of outlawry and the* spectacular 
quaii-pred'.tory carters of irswd run by certain “cap- 
tains of industry,” came ’to a bead earlier and»were 
appreciably on the decline by the close of'the seventies. 
The* recrudescence of anthropomorphic sentiment also 
seems to have pas'sed its most acute s{pge before the 
cloje qf. the eighties. 'But the learned ritual and para- 
phernalia here spoken si fire a still remotor and riiore 
recondite expression# of the .barljarian^ aniijnVic sense; 
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and these', therefore, gai^etr. 'cogue and elaboration more 
clov^ljt and reached theif .nos*i 'effective development at 
a still' later pate. '.There is reason to believe that the 
culmYf.atipp is rov<, already 1 past. Except' ,foi the new 
impetus given by a new war en per«snce*&nd except ■-for 
the support which theegrowth of a wealthy cla ?s affo-ds to 
all ritual, and especially to whatever ceremonial is waste- 
ful and pointedly suggests gradations of status? it is 
probable Jthat the late improvements and’ augmentation 
•af .scholastic insignia and ceremonial would gradually 
decline. But jvM’e it may be true that the cap and, 
gown, and the more slrenuous observance of scholastic 
proprieties which came with them, were moated,, in. on 
this post-bellum tidal wave of reversion to barbarism; it 
is also no doubt truo that such a ritualistic reversion 
could not have been effected in the college scheme of 
life until the accumulation of wealth in the hands of^ 
a propertied class had gone fq.r enough to afford „the 
requisite pecuniary ground for a movement which should 
bring the colleges of the country up to the Icisifte-fei^s 
requirements in the higher learning. The adqotion of 
the cap and gown is one of the striking atavistic feat- 
ures of modern college life, and at the same time it 
marks the fact that these collegi s have definitl-vel / 
become leisure-class establishments, either in actual 
achievement er in aspiration. 

As further evidence of the f close relation .between 
the educational system and the cultural standards of 
the community, it may be remajked that there is some 
tendency lq/terly to substitute' the. captain of indust/y" 
in place q/fthe priest, as the head of seminaries of the 
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higher learning. The su-biAi*ution- is by* nb- means 
complete^ or unequivocal.’ ,» Tho^e heads *»f institution* 
are best accepted „whb combine tbe< saceiplotal offipe 
with a hi'gh, degree of peeppiary e^p*ci«ncy., .TV-fc i§ 
a ^similar nut it^s p.*ono«in|:ed tendency to ihtrust-’lthe 
work *of induction in the highe » leynipg^ to men of 
some pei^miary ^qualification. ' Administrative aDility 
and skill in advertising the enterprise qount for' rather 
more than they, once did, as qualifications for .the work 
of teaching. This applies especially in those sciencg®. 
.that have most to do with the evenydqy facts oMifeT 


and it is particularly true of schools in the economically 
single^nbided 1 communities. This paitial substitution 
of ’pecuniary for sacerdotal efficiency is a concomitant 
of the modern tr-.nsition from conspicuous leisure to 
conspicuous consumption, as the chief means of reputa- 
bility. The correlation of the two facts is probably 
clear without further elaboration. 

T^he* attitude of the schools and of the learned class 
thirds the education of women serves to show in what 
manner.and to what extent learning has departed fiom 
its ancient station of priestly and leisure-class preroga- 
tive, and it indicates also what approach haj been made 
by ttoe tru'y learnec’.’to the hiodern, economic or indus- 
trial, matter-of-fact standpoint. ^The higher schools and 
the learned professions were until recency tabu to the 
women. These.cstabl^shi.ients were from the outset, 
and have in great measure continued to # be, demoted to 
the # education of the pripstly and leisure classes. 

* .The women, as hijs becji shown elsewhere, werc’thp 
originaf subservient* class, r ancf to some extent, espe- 
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dally so taras regards tJbeV'nominal or ^uremofiial >po- 
oiiio’n, -they naRie remained in*timt relatiof down to the 
present. Ihere has prevailed a strong sense that the 
admiVaion of wonven to tbp' privileges of .-ihe * higher 
learning ttf the Eleusitiian' aiystoeles) 'Would f be 
derogatory to the 11 dignity of the learned 6.raft. • It is 
theretore only very 'recently, <■ and almost sofo'y in the 
industrially most advanced communities, that the higher 
'grades *o£ schools have been freely opened to women. 

nd even under the urgent circumstances prevailing in 
the modern industrial communities, the highest and 
most reputable universities showan extreme reluctance 
in making the move. The sqnse of class' worthiness, 
that is to say of status, of a honorific differentiation of 
the sexes according to a distinction*- between superior 
and inferior intellectual dignity, survives in a vigorous 
form in these corporations of the aristocracy of learn-^ 
ing. It is felt that the women should, in all propriety, 
acquire only such knowledge as may be> classed under 
one or the other of two heads : ( i ) such knowfedgo-«» 
conduces immediately to a better performance of domes- 
tic service — the domestic sphere; ( 2 ) such accomplish- 
ments and Vdexterity, quasi-scholarly and quasi-artistic, 
as plainly come in under 'the head ©f a performance of 
vicarious* leisure. Knowledge is felt to be unfeminine 
if it is knowledge which expresses the unfolding of the 
learner’s owi? life, the acquisition of which proceeds on 
the learner’s o^n cognitive interest, without prompting 
from the canons of propriety, and without reference 
back to a master whose comfcct or good repute is to' 
be enhanced by the employment jo r the exhibition of 
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it. So, arso, all- knowledge *wbi>fh is useful as evidence % 
of leisure, oWier than vicarious leisure, is scarcely* 
feminine. 

. For an appreciation of Jihe relation whiih ''these 
higtier seminane 1 ’ of tiarrfing bear to thfe economic life 
of the com nunity, the phenomena whiokAhave b'jew 
reviewed are of -imporUrfce rather as indications of 
a general attitude chan as being in themselves .tacts 
of first-rate economic consequence. They go*to‘ show 
what is the instinctive attitude and animus of the 

4 

learned class towards the life process' c/C an industrial 
community. They serve as an exponent af the stupe 
of development, for the industrial purpose, attained 
by ‘the higher learning and by the learned class, and 
so they afford an 'indication as to what may, fairly be 
looked for from this class at points where the learning 
/ind the life of the class bear more immediately upon 
the *ecoiiomic life and efficiency of the community, and 
upon the adjustment of its ■'.cheme of life to the require- 
rriEhts of the time. What these ritualistic survivals go 
to indicate is a prevalence of conservatism, if not of 

• reactionary sentiment, especially among the higher 

• schools where the conventional learning is cultivated. 

T& these indications of a conservative attitude is to 
be added another characteristic vhich goes in the %arae 
direction, but which is a symptom of graver consequence 
than this playful"inclin?,tion to trivialities *of form and 
ytual. By, far the greater number of American colleges 
anc^ universities, for instance, arc affiliated to some reli- 
gious denomination und- are somewhat givop to devoufr 
observances Their 'putativu familiarity wjt& scientifie 
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, methods anti the" sCientif c T p&mt of view-sfooukl preaum* 
’kbl-y exempt tfre faculties ‘of tft&s'i- schools-' Tbm , animistic 

1 v • 1 i • 

ha-bits of thought'; Out there is stilba considerable pro- 
portion '«f ( then' Vfho profess an atfachmert to the an- 
thropomorphic, ‘oeliefs and n cfoser^anc'fs of "an -cailier 
•Culture" T**ese -professions of devotional teeal are, no 
doubt, to a good extent expedient and'.perfunctory, both 
on tbe part of the schools in thfeir 1 corporate capacity, 
"and on’ the part of the individual members of the corps 
:/f* instructors ; but it can not be doubted that there is 
after all a very^a-ppreciable- element of anthropomorphic* 
sfifiiirent present in the higher 'schools. So far as this 
is the case it must be set down as th** expression of an 
archaic, animistic habit of mind. This habit of mind 
must necessarily assert itself to some extent in the 
instruction offered, and to this extent its influence in 
shaping the habits of thought 'of the student makes fo^ 
conservatism and reversion ; it-acts to hinder Ms devel- 
opment in the direction of matter-of-fact knowledge, 
such as best serves the ends of industry. 

The college sports, which have so great a vogue in 
the reputable seminaries of learning to-day, tend in a 
similar direction ; and, indeed, sports have much in com- 
mon with the devout attitude of Phe colleges both as 
regafds 'their psychological ‘basis and as regards their 
disciplinary effect. But this expression of the barbarian 
temperament is to be credited primarily to the body bf 
students, rather than to the temper of the schools as 
such; except in so far as the- colleges or the, college 
'officials — sometimes happerfs — " actively countenauci 
and fosteAbe gr,owth of sports. The like is true of col- 
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lege‘fratefnitte»as of college #p^rts, bUtv alii auiii^iviiLC . 
The lajtgr art chiefly Vm*e*pression ‘ of •the prc^Sor^ 
impulse simply! tl*e former are mote ‘specifically an ix- 
.pressiQn of •that* heritage ef» clannwurtess \ybicb is # so 
large -a feature\in tife tfinjperament^of. th5* predatory 
barbatian. 'It is also noticeable that.a.cipse telamon 
subsists between.the fratetnities and the sporting activ- 
ity of Ihe schools.^ ‘After what has already been*s£*d in 
an earlier chapter on the sporting and gambling habit/ 
it is scarcely necessary further to discuss the econoe*-C 
walue of this training in spor|s and iiTfactional organisa- 
tion and activity. 

But*ail these features. of the scheme of life of the 
learned class, and of the establishments dedicated to the 
conservation of th<5 higher learning, are iq a great meas- 
ure incidental only. They are scarcely to be accounted 
Organic elements of the professed work of research and 
instruction for the ostensible pursuit of which the 
schools exist. ‘But these symptomatic indications go to 
establish a presumption as to the character of the work 
performed — as seen from the economic point of view — 
and as to the bent which the serious work carried on 
under their auspices gives to the youth who fesort to the 
schools. • The prescription r^iSed by the considerations 
already offered is that in their work also, as wfell ^as in 
their ceremonial, the higher schools may he expected to 
take a conservative^ position*; but this presumption must 
lje checked by a comparison of the economic character 
of tjie *vork actually performed, and by something of a 
survey of the learnirlg \0hose. conservation «js intrusted 
to the higher schools. On fhis head, jt is* well known 
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that the ac<?redit'ed semind-rfbs of learning hatfe, uritil a 
Veceofc date, held a conservaVivt. position ' They have 
taken an attitude pf'deprecation towards all innovations. 

W ** j i f 

As t a ^efreral ruie'ie new paint of view ar a uew formula- 
tion* of knmvlfdge have beerj cbuntfenai/fed arid takefl up 
•;yi<Jjjn ' the ^schools bnly after these new Vhing< have 
mad<j their way outside of the ischooh* As> exceptions 
froni.tjus rule ate chiefly to be mentioned innovations of 
'an inconspicuous kind and departures wlvch do not bear 
*ir. «any tangible way upon the conventional point of 
view, or upon Mre' conventional scheme of life; as, for 

I 

instance; details of fbct in' the mathematico-physical 
sciences, and new readings and interpretations' of the 
classics, especially such a9 have a philological or literary 
bearing only. . Except within the domain of the “hu- 
manities,” in the narrow sense, and except so far as the 
traditional point of view o£ the' humanities has been left^ 
intact by the innovators, it has generally held true lhat 
the accredited learned class and the seminaries of'-the 
higher learning have looked askance at all innovation. 
New views, new departures in scientific theoiy, espe- 
cially new departures which touch the theory of human 
relations at any point, have found a place in the scheme 
of the university tardily'and by aVeluctanF tolerance, 
rather than by a cordial welcome ; and the men who 
have occupied*therr\selves with such efforts to wider} the 
scope of hufnan knowledge hzve not* commonly been 
well received by their learned contemporaries. The 
higher schools have not commonly given their counte-^ 
hance to a^rious advapee iirthfe niethods or the^content 
of knowledge until the innovations have outlived theif 
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yoflth'aftd much ot thew* tffee^ulneSs — aitter they have 
becorne # cothmonplacej df'tljef'intelledtua? furmtuVeloT»a 
new genei^tioft wVicfi h^s grown up hnder/and 'nas had. 
its habits 64 thought shape^Lby, the*Hey, extj?r3«?polastic 
bdHy’ of knowledge mnd* me new starfcjpoiftt. This is 
true*of thd^recent past. How fa# it may be true of/ the 
immediate preset it woifld be hazardous to say for it 
is impossible to s4e* present-day facts «in such # petspec 
tive as to gef a # fair conception of their relative prd 
portions. 

So far, nothing has beenjsaid of*the* Maecenas^func 
tion of the well-to-do^ ^which is* habitually dwelt en # at 
some*length by /vritcrs .and speakers who treat of the 
development of culture and, of social structure. This 
leisure-class function is not without an ^important bear- 
ing qn the higher learning and on the spread of know- 
ledge and culture. The manner and the degree in 
which* the class furthers learning through patronage 
of. this kind Is sufficiently familiar. It has been fre- 
quently presented in affectionate and effective terms 
by spokesmen whose familiarity with the topic fits them 
to bring home to their hearers the profound significance 
of this cultural factor These spokesman, however, 
hatfe presented th!£ matter^ from the point of view of 
the cultural interest, or *of the interest of reputability, 

rather than from that of the economic interest. As 

• * f • 

apprehended fit»m thf economic point «of view, and 

• • 

, valued fq { the purpose of industrial serviceability, # this 
fiyiction of the well-W>-do, as well as the intellectual 
attitude of members of*the well-to-do classy merits ‘some 
attention and will bear illustration. 
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By way of characteristic of the Maecenas' relation, 
i'l is^to, be. noted that, considered < external^',' as f an eco- 
nomic or ‘industrial .relation simply, 4 it' L a gelation of 
status, j.- -T{}e sqh&iar und^ patronage pefiorms the 
dutids of at* leartied life vicariously fo^/nis 'patron; to 
whqjn a certs.jp reput*. inures after the manner of the 
good repute imputed to a masVet for whom apy, form of 
vicarious leisure „is performed. It' it. also to be noted 
that, in point of historical fact, the furtherance of learn* 
ing >; pr the maintenance of scholarly activity through 
the Maecenas relation has ^ost commonly been a fur- 
thercnce of prouciency in classical lore or in the hu- 
manities. This knowledge tenfls to lower' ratliei, than 
to heighten the industrial efficiency of the community. 

Further, as regards the direct pa.ticipation of the 
members of the leisure class in the furtherance of ^now- 
ledge. The canons of reputable living act to throw 
such intellectual interest as seeks expression ameng the 
class on the side of classical and formal erudition, father 
than on the side of the sciences that bear some felation 
to the community’s industrial life. The most frequent 
excursions into other than classical fields of knowledge 
on the part 'of members of the leisure class are made 
into the discipline of law und of the* joolitical* and more 
especially the administrative, sciences. These so-called 
sciences are stbstantially bodies of maxims of expedi- 
ency for guidance in the lcilur^-class office of govern*, 
ment, as conducted on a proprietary basis. The interest 
with which this discipline is approached is therefore not 
comhnonly the intellectual or cognitive interest simply. 
It is largely the practical ir.terest of the exigencies of 
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that VftliJtlor# Qt mastery, in/which the memb'ers of the 
class are pda^ped. In *pbkit^ c?£ derivation, *the djfi<Jp* #f 
government is% pr^dltory function,* pftrtairftytg* inttigrjlly 
to* thd a*r<!ljaic Je»ure-clas^, schema* af. lif^ # .l£ Is %n 
^xftrcise t>f ct^jtrol *anc> i/oercion ovef^ the* population 
from* whiicl- the class draws its eust^nap^e. This/Jis- 
cipline, as, well as the incident's of practice whtcft give 
it it£ content, t+ietefore has somq attracAoit for 
the class ap^flrt Vrom all questions of cognition. AS 
this holds true wherever and so long as the gov£ rr 
, mental office continues, in form or *in. substance, to tie 
a proprietary office ; amd jt hold* true Beypnd that Jimit, 
in,so«far as the praditio*ij of the more archaic phase* of 
gbvernmental evolution *has, lasted on into the later 
life of those modern communities for whom proprietary 
government by a leisure class is now beginning to pass 
' away. 

^ornhat field of learning within which the cognitive 
or.intellectua> interest is dominant — the sciences prop- 
erty so called — the case is somewhat different, not 
only as regards the attitude of the leisure class, but 
^s regards the whole drift of the pecuniary culture. 
Knowledge for its own sake, the exercise u( the faculty 
of \:orqpr«hension*without* ulterior purpose, should, it 
might be expected, be sftught Jay men whom*no<.urgent 

material interest diverts from such a qiest. The shel- 
• • ^ 

•tered industrial*positi(jn of the leisure cl^ss should give 

# free play, to the cognitive interest in jnembers of this 
rl^ss* and we should consequently have, as many writ- 
ers confidently find* that.we do have, a very largfi pip- 
portion of scholars* scientists, sarvants derived from this 
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class and durivsifg r their / lA'e* ntive to socmtihe fiivcsth 
gatiba'ard- speculation discipline *"of a life of 

^ f | | | - f 9 § % ® 

leisure. Sdn'ie sflch result is to t»e looked for, but 

• | c , 

there t ra featuifes*/of the r ivisure-class. scheme ‘of lrfe, 
already surhciejfily dwelt upon, wAiich f,o to divert ‘the 
intellectual interest of this class to other subjects than 
that causal sequence in phenomena which ,n?akes the 
contbnf of the sciences. The habits of thought Vhich 
characterise the life of the class run' oh' the personal 
r&bjtion of dominance, and on the derivative, invidious 
concepts of houour*, worth, pierit, character, and the like.* 
The*causal sequence v.hich majcos up the subject mat- 

t t 

ter of science is not visible from th's pbint 'o$ view. 
Neither does ^ood repute attach to knowledge of facts 
that are vulgarly useful. Hence it should appear prob- 
able that the interest of the invidious comparison with 
respect to pecuniary or other honorific merit should 
accupy the attention of the leisure class, to the heglect 
[>f the cognitive interest. Where this ‘latter inte r est 
asserts itself it should commonly be diverted to fields 
af speculation or investigation which are reputrble and 
utile, rather than to the quest of scientific knowledge. 
Such indedi has been the history of priestly and 
eisure-class learning so 'long as n6’ considerable body 
>f systematised knowledge hid been intruded into t u e 
scholastic discipline from an extra-scholastic source. 
But since the relation of m'istery and- subservience is 
;easing to be the dominant and formative factor in the 
immunity’s life process, other features of the life 
;rocess and/other points of v^evt are forcing themselves 
upon the scholars. 
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The tfue-bred geiftlemAi/of^leisure'shoiSld, and d6es, 
see th^ wdrbl from tfc<? 'fcojrft* of view «6f the pepo'iftl 
relation; 9 nd the cognitive interest, &o far/as it*ass®rts r 
itself, ‘in* fii*n,» shotild seek^to systematise, phenomena 
Qtf this basjs. *$uch fcfddfec ■ is the case vfij.h tue gentleman 
of the old school, in whom the ltisuse-oTa^s ideals Wawe 

• 0 • " » m* 

suffered#!*) djsyftegratioft ; and such is .the attitude of 
his latter-day deSfctfndant, in so far -as he hqs # tallen 
heir to the fu 31 complement of upper-class virtues. Bu'c 
the ways T)f heredity are devious, and not every gotlc” 
man’s son. is to the manc*r born.* Especially j^s the 
transmission of the ijabits of “thought «whi<?h ckarac- 
tesis^tfie predatory master somewhat precarious in the 

case of a line of descent in which but one or two of 

• • 

the latest steps ITave lain within* the leisure.-class disci- 
pline The chances of occurrence of a strong congenital 
or acquired bent towards the exercise of the cognitive 
aplitufles are apparently best in those members of th«? 
leisure class ‘who are of lower-class or middle-class 
antecedents, — that is to say, those who have inherited 
the complement of aptitudes proper to the industrious 
glasses, and who owe their place in the leisure class to 
the possession of qualities which count fof more to-day 
thin thoy did 11? the timis when the leisure-class 
scheme of life took shapJ. But even outside the range 

of these later accessions to the lcisure*class there are 

* * 

’an appreciable# number of individuals in whom the 
% invidious, interest is not sufficiently dominant to shape 
tl^eir, theoretical views, and in whom the proclivity to 
theory is sufficiently *stcong to lead them into the 
scientific quest. 
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The higher learning qw?s* the .ntrusio? of* 1 the Sci- 
ences, >n part’to fhese dbe.rcliit' scions of *the, leisure 
class, &hohave cohie under the domjnarft ip/luence of 
the lattM^ay tradition of iribersonal* relation anci, who 
have 'inherited a, Complement pf himan afptitudes diffTri;- 
ingV n dertaj,** '.salient* features from the tempcrafnent 
which is characteristic of the rtgime of, statu?.* But it 
owes’tfje presence of this alien boUy-of scientific Icnow- 
lfedge also* in part, and in a higher degree, to members 
*of *he industrious classes who have been in sufficiently 
easy pircumstaoces' to turiy their attention to other in- 
terests than that 'of finding daily. Sustenance, and whose 
inherited aptitudes run back of .the regime of status -in 
the respect that the invidious and anthropomorphic 
point of view does not dominate theif' intellectual pro- 
cesses. As between these two groups, which approxi- 
mately comprise the effective force of scientific progress, 
it is the latter that has contributed the most. Add with 
respect to both it seems to be true that they are not -so 
much the source as the vehicle, or at the most they are 
the instrument of commutation, by which the habits of 
thought enforced upon the community, through contact 
with its environment under the exigencies of modern 
associated life and the mechanical industries, zire.turned 
to account for theoretical knowledge. 

Science, in tile sense of an articulate recognition of 
causal sequence in phenomena, whether physical or 
social, has been- a feature of the Western culture only 
since the industrial process in tha Western communities 
has come to/ be substantially.^ prccess of mechanical 
contrivances in which man’s office is that of discrimina* 
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tioif an*d Valuation of fn^tea^f^rces.* Science has flo\ir # 
ished some^at in the Vim £ degree aVtfie inctustnil 

•I I ^ ^ W 

life of th^ coitimujiity h&s conformed to \Jjis pit tern, 
and sgmewhfltda the same ^egree as tjie iijdiistj ial in- 
tqrfest* ha£ (Jotr^patecV thfe icommunity’^.Hfe?* Ancf sqj> 
ence/and scientific theory especially, hasjr^de Headway 
in the sewaral dejtertmestS of human life and knowledge 
in proportion as eafclf of these several departments has 
successively <5anA into closer contact with fche indus? 
trial process and the economic interest ; or perh>]as ' 
»it is truer .to say, in proportion as* eath of thenj has 
successively escaped fjoro the dominance of. the ’con- 
ceptions* of personal relation or status, and of the de- 
rivative canons of anthropomorphic fitness and honorific^ 
worth. 

It js only as the exigencies of modern industrial life 
'have enforced the recognition of causal sequence in the 
practical contact of mankind with their environment, 
that men havtf come to systematise the phenomena of 
this environment, and the facts of their own contact 
with it.dn terms of causal sequence. So that while the 
higher learning in its best development, as the perfect 
flower of scholasticism and classicism, was 4 by-prSduct 
of fhe tjritstly o flic? and the life of leisure, so modern sci- 
ence? may be said*to be & by-pv>duct of the *inckistrial 
process. Through these^groups of men,*chen — investi 
gators, savants, «cienti<jps, fhventors, speculators — most 
pf whom Ijave done their most telling work outside the 
sh^ltv of the schools, .the habits of thought enforced 

tw the modern industrial* life have found ‘coherent e*- 
• • • *| 
pression and elaboration as u body of theoretical science 
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having to do with the catesid 1 sequence .»of phenomena 
Anil from thi'$*,extra-schoIastte*fi3ld of sa'entific specu- 
lation-, changes of irethod and purpose ‘nave from time 
to timjrbj?$n intXuAjd intoJbie scholastic diocipline. 

Ifi this 'donnfcction it is to be rcmar&ed that tliefe is 

* « I » 

arvpry percpoobto difference of substance and purpose 
between the ..instruction offbred in The primary and 
secondary schools, on the one ha’rtd; and in the nigher 
seminaries of learning, on the other hand. The differ- 
*ear.e in point of immediate practicality of the informa- 
tion ^mparted arm! of the pi oficiency acquired may be of 
somsg consequence and may merit the attention which 
it has from time to time received ; hut there is U more 
substantial difference in the mental and spiritual bent 
which is favoured by the one and the other discipline. 
This divergent trend in discipline between the higher 
and the lower learning is especially noticeable as re- 
gards the primary education in its latest development 
in the advanced industrial communities' Here th© in- 
struction is directed chiefly to proficiency or dexterity, 
intellectual and manual, in the apprehension und em- 
ployment of impersonal facts, in their causal rather 
than in their honorific incidence. It is true, under the 
traditions of the earlier flays, when the primary educa- 
tion was also predominantly a leisure-class commodity, 
a free use is 'still made of emulation as a spur to dili- 
gence in the«common run of* primary schools ; but even 
th{s use of emulation as an expedient is visibly declin- 
ing in the primary grades of instruction in communities 
where the lpwer education ismdt uVider the guidance of 
the ecclesiastical, or fhilitafy tradition. All this holds 
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trifc in la. peculiar 4egrc0, * mofe 'especially on'th # e 
spii itiy^k siclq* of^such pdrfoqpS^f the'ecNfcationaksjUtAn 
as have foeeif Tpj mediately affected by* .kindergarten, 
methods* ami jideafs. ! f » '% • 

, Tlfe p^cyliafty noimntfidious trend ot* tljielcinder^artfn 
discipline, and the similar *charac3fer of th*e^kindergr. < ?t*_n 
influenc* ein jjrjtnary education beyond, the timits of 
the kindergarten prbper, should be taken in collection 
with what hais Already been said of the peculiar spif- 
itual attitude of leisure-class womankind under the^cir* 
cuinstances of the moderi* econoifiiC situation. t The 
kindergarten discipline iff at its best — or»at its farthest 
remote 'from ancient patriarchal and pedagogical ideals 
— in the advanced industrial communities, where there 
is a considerable* body of intelligent and iflle women, 
and where the system oj status has somewhat abated in 
rigour under the disintegrating influence of industrial 
life ancl in the absence'of a consistent body of military 
and ecclesiastical traditions. It is from these women 
in easy circumstances that it gets its moral support. 
The aims and methods of the kindergarten commend 
themselves with especial effect to this class of women 
who arc ill at case under the pecuniary dbde of'repu- 
table ltfe.* The kindergarteji* and whatever the kinder- 
garten spirit counts for in modern education, 'therefore, 
is \o be set down, along, with the^“ new-woman move- 
ment,” to the account *of that revulsion against futility 
^md invidious comparison which the leisure-class Jife 
uiyles modern circumstances induces in the women most 
immediately expose!! tb its discipline. this way it 
appears that, by indirection!, the ’institution of a leisure 
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class here again savours L th® growth of a non-mvidious 
attitude, which „may, in 'the, 'ong, run, prtye a. menace 
4 to the stability of th? institution itself, a “d ^ven to the 
institu^va.of individual ownership on which., it rests. 

. L'uring th<j. gecent j ast some tangible changes have 
taken place .in Jthe scope of college and* university teach- 
ing. T,nese charges have in the 'main consisted in a 
partial displacement of the humanities — those branches 
of gaming which are conceived to make for the tradi- 
tional “culture/’ c-haracte^ tastes, and ideals — by 
those mere matter-of-fact branches which make for 
civic and industrial efficiency. ,To put, the same thpig 
in other words, those branches of knowledge which 

il 

make for efficiency (ultimately productive efficiency) 
have gradually been gaining ground against fhose 
branches which make for a heightened consumption 
or a lowered industrial efficiency and for a type. of 
character suited to the regime of status. In this adap- 
tation of the scheme of instruction the higher schools 
have commonly been found on the conservative side; 
each step which they have taken in advance has been 
to some extent of the nature of a concession. The 
sciences have been intruded into ihc scholar’s disci- 

y 

pline *rom without, not, to say from below. It is m 
ticeable that the humanities which have so reluctantly 
yielded grourd to the sciences J are pretty uniformly 
adapted to shape the character of the student jp accord- 
ance with a traditional self-centred scheme of , con- 
sumption ; a scheme of contemplation and enjoyment 
of the true, 'the beautiful, ar.d the good, according to a 
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coitveftttonal standard t of ©p’opnetyaftd excellence, tlie 
salient of wh : ch tenure — otfrik* cuik, digni 

tate. In Janguage veile.d by thei* dwn h^bituaffloii. feO ( 
the %?ch*a!c* decorous poir/i. of vieivj t$ic spojcwsmen .of 
tjifc hurtiinjtie^have<»ih£?isted upon th 8 t iddil embtoclied 
in the maxim, frugcs coksumerci nati. ; This* attitude 
should occasion .no surprise in the case 0/ sghodls which 
are shaped by and'rifet upon a leisure-class cultures 
The prof es$ed ; ’grounds on which it has been* sought, 
as far as fhight be, to maintain the received standard.* 
1 and methods of culture int&ct are likewise characteristic 
of the archaic temperament and- of the le : surerclass the- 
ory of fife. Th? enjoyment and the bent derived from 

habitual contemplation of the life, ideals, speculations, 

* 1 .1 

and methods of ‘consuming time and goods, in vogue 
amoyg the leisure class of classical antiquity, for in- 
stance, is felt to be “•higher,” “nobler," “worthier,” 
than Miat results in these respects from a like famili- 
arity with thfc everyday life and the knowledge and 
aspirations of commonplace humanity in a modern 
community. That learning the content of which is an 
Unmitigated knowledge of latter-day men and things is 
by comparison “lower,” “base,” “ ignoble, ^ — ond even 
hedrs tjiesepithct* ^sub-humati ” applied to this matter- 
of-fSct knowledge* of manfkind ajnd of everyday life. 

This contention of the leisure-class spokesmen of the 
• • * 

’humanities seems to £>e substantially sound. In point 

t of substgptial fact, the gratification and the culture, or 

tl^e spiritual attitude or habit of mind, resulting from an 

habitual contemplation* of the anthropomorphism, *clap- 

nishness, and leisurely sel f - cofriplaceney olT* the gentle- 
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man of an earl> day, or >Vcm . a lfamilianity with * the 
anupistictsupecfititions and (he exuberant truculence of 
v thq Homeric heroes 1 ; for instance, i§, aesthetically con- 
sidered n?pre legitimate than the corresponding results 
derived front a matter-of-fact kno./ledg-' of tnings and 
a. c-jnteinpiatjo.n of latter-day civic or workmanlike effi- 
ciency. There can be but little: question th?»t»the first- 
named .Habits ha.ve the advantage i?i respect of aesthetic 
or honorific value, and therefore in respect of the 

wQrth ” which is made the basis of award iil the com- 
parison. The content of the canons of taste, and 
more particularly of the canons* of honour, is in the 
nature of things a resultant of -the part life and Circum- 
stances of the race, transmitted to the later generation 
by inheritance or by -tradition ; and the fact that the 
protracted dominance of a predatory, leisure-class 
scheme of life has profoundly shaped the habit of mind 
and the point of view of the race in the past, is 'a suffi- 
cient basis for an aesthetically legitimate dominance' of 
such a scheme of life in very much of what concerns 
matters of taste in the present. For the purpose in 
hand, canons of taste are race habits, acquired through 
a more or less protracted habituation to the approval or 
disapproval of the kind of' things upbn which^a favoura- 
ble or unfavourable judgment of taste’is passed. Other 
things being equal, the longer and more unbroken the 
habituation, the more legitimate ,*s the Canon of taste in 

r 

question. All this seems to be even truer of judg; 
ments regarding worth or honour than of judgmerts v of 
taste generally. 

But whatever may b*e the ‘'aesthetic legitimacy of the 
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derogitoiy j lament jpas^qd. on ,the_.n^wer ^learning by 

the- spok^sm|n of thq •h.amaijjties, «and ho,wevtr -auh- 

stantial’may b? the iijerits of -he ,ccntenti >n thjtt the 

classic • lc/re 0 is t woTthie** ayd result^ in a mofp truly 

human culture f( §nd character, it does not toncern che 
• • • , A 
question m hand. The question in hand, is as to Vty 

far these ^ranches of ^earning, and the point -of view 
for which they stand, in tne educational^ system,' heip or 
hinder an efficient, collective life under modern jndustria 1 
circumstances, — how far they further a more facile 
, adaptation to the economic* situation ,o£ to-day. Tne 
question is an econom ; c, not an aesthetic one ; ami the 
leis.urts-cfass standards oi learning which find expression 
in*the deprecatory attitude of the higher schools towards 
matter-of-fact kne .vledge are, for, the present purpose,* 
to be valued from this point of view only. For this 
'purpose the use of such epithets as “noble,” “base,” 
“bighw,” “lower,” etc - is significant only as showing 
the; animus and the point of view of the disputants ; 
whether they contend for the worthiness of the new 
or of tfie old. All these epithets are honorific or 
humilific terms; that is to say, they are terms of 
invidious comparison, which in the last analysis fall 
under Jh% categflty of th<! reputable or the disrepu- 
table; that is, th<ty belong ‘within the ranges of. ideas 
that characterises the scheme of life ofrthe regime of 
status ; that is, they are Hf substarifce an jetfpression of 
sport&nanship — of the predatory and # animisfic habit 
of mijul ; that is, they indicate an archaic point of v'ew 
*apd theory of life, wjiich ipay fit the predatory stage qf 
culture and of economic organisation fronffwhich they 
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have sprang, but which an-, from the point o.f .view of 

9 V *1* |i c f 

vconornic efficiency in the broader sense, disserviceable 
jtnack^onlsmo. ‘ 

I v c ,, 

The classics, and their position ot prerogative in the 

4 y * / - i 'N.i ■ » t x 

scheme of<cduc..tion to which the high'', seminaries of’ 
If. .rning cli^t wuh ^uch a fond predilection, serve to 
oh'ape the intellectual attitude and lower the economic 

r ' « n 

efficiency of the new learned generation. They do this 
* v > 

mot only by holding up an archaic ide, .1 o. f manhood, but 
.also by the discrimination which they inculcate with 
respect to the repytable and the disreputable in know- 
ledge. This result is accomplished in two ways: (i)by 
inspiring an habitual aversion to what is meic’y useful, 
as contrasted with what is merely honorific in learning, 
and so shaping the t/istes of the no-’ice that he comes 
in good faith to find gratification of his tastes solely, or 
almost solely, in such exerciser of the intellect as non 
mally results in no industrial or social gain ; and ( 2 ) by 
consuming the learner’s time and effort in acquiring 
knowledge which is of no use, except in so fai as this 
learning has by convention become incorporated into 
the sum of learning required of the scholar, and has 
theneby affceted the terminology and diction employed 
in the useful branches of knowledge. Except for, this 
terminological difficulty — which is /'.self a conseqien , 'e 
of the vogue <af the classics in the past — a knowledge 
of the antient languages, fir instance* would haVe no 
practickl bearing for any scientist or any scholar not 
engaged on work primarily of a linguistic character. 
t Of'course ajl this has nothing to ijay as to the cultural 
value of the classics, »rfor*ie there ( any intention to dis- 
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par<fge*the discipline^ of. tl*^ classics ‘o* th» b*ent whicl 
their study ^ves to tly*styde&. * That # < btft>t.segn£*to 
be of an egonouiicallyVlifservicSabte kind.'tjut fact 
— soiji*ewh*a£ pQtoMous"*in<J$ed — p^edf distJirb«ino*oije 
wjiG has th^ g&ud fortune to find comfort rfifd strcsigrth 
in tlfe classical lore. The fact ^iat <clqS«cal feain^g 
acts to figran^e^the leafner’s* workmanlike jfptituclel 
should fall lightly «p8n the apprehension of thbstfwho 
hold workmanship of small account in comparison with 
the cultivAion of decorous ideals : 

lam fides et pax e?honos> puSofqoe 
Pnscus et neglecta redise ' irtus* 

Audet. 

•Owing to the circumstance that this knowledge has 
become part of the elementary. rcqui?ements in ouP 
system of education, the ability to use* and to under- 
stand certain of the dead languages of southern Europe 
is pot enly gratifying to.tlie person who finds occasion to 
pa^afie his accomplishments in this respect, but the evi- 
dence ot such knowledge serves at the same time to recom- 
mend apy savant to his audience, both lay and learned. 
It is currently expected that a certain number of years 
shall have been spent in acquiring this substantially use- 
less information, &J^d its atfcance creates a presumption 
of hasty and precArious leafninjj, as well as of a^vulgar 
practicality that is equally obnoxious to tfie conventional 
standards of sound scholaiahip and*intellectaal force. 

THb case is analogous to what happen^ in the purchase 
of any article of consumption by a purchaser who is*not 
* 9 $ expert judge of ainateyals or of worktpanship. • He 
makes*his estimate .of the value of the artifcte chiefly on 
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the ground Ot the apparent t>xpen1 lvenecs* ot the finish 

o*t those -decorative parts* 9t*ei 'features whichr,have‘ na 

immediate "relation *to the intrinsic, Uiefqlfless of the 

a; tide-'* tbf presumption being tha*t so^no sor,t .of ill-, 

d 'fined propqr/iop subsists between jbe substantial 

vti'iue of tb^- article' and the expense of adornment 

added in order to sell it. Tqe* presumption* tfiat there 

can ordinarily be no sound scholaYs'njp where a ‘know- 

ledge o*f the classics and humanities rs t wanting leads to 

a conspicuous waste of time and labour on Ihe part of 

the general bc‘J^ of students in acquiring such know- 1 

lediic.. The conventicTnal insistence on a modicum of 
1 '* 

conspicuous waste as an incident of aM reputable^ schol- 

• » 1 

arship has affepted our canons of taste and of service- 
ability in matters of Scholarship in much the same way 

as the same principle has influenced our judgment of 

* 1 
the serviceability ot manufactured goods. 

It is true, since conspicuous consumption has gailied 
more and more on conspicuous leisure as a means of 
repute, the acquisition of the dead languages is no 
longer so imperative a requirement as it once './as, and 
its talismanic virtue as a voucher of scholarship has suf- 
fered a concomitant impairment. But while this is 
true, it is also true that fqe classics have s&iriely lost 
in absolute value as a- voucher of scholastic respecta- 
bility, since for this purpose it is only necessary .that 

* f O m <% 

the scholar should be able to,,put Jrf evidence some 
lea r ning which 'is conventionally recognised aa 'evidence 
of wasted time ; and the classics lend themselves. vt»th, 
great facility to this use.. Bideecf, there can be little 
doubt that it is their utility as evidence of wasted time 
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and 'effort, gnd h*en‘;e of # tl*e Recuifiary strength ueces. 
sary in prefer to aflfonl* tihfs ,\^ste, that*hag 'secured &> 
the classics tWtr portion of prerogative da the^therpd 
of the higfiew Jeatning? arfd has l|(Jf to thfiir Jpeiifg ,e * 
taenjed- the if^st ho£orific**of all learitingi** TRey*5fenve 
the deedhttive ends of lei*ure-cl^s f^arApg* batter '^an 
any bther body*of kt\pwledge} afld henc# they arfi in 
effective means o£ reputability. 

In this respect the classics have until # lai£ly had 
scarcely «a rival. They still have no dangerous rival 
on the continent of Eurqpe, but datejy. since college 
athletics have won their way injo a r3co°jnise # d standing 
as aik accredited^ field t>f scholarly accomplishment, this 
letter branch of learning — if athletics may be freely 
classed as learning — has becomp a rival of the classics 
for the primacy in leisure-class education in American 
and English schools. Athletics have an obvious advan 
t^ge over the classics, for the purpose of leisure-class 
learning, sinee success as an athlete presumes, not 
only a* waste of time, but also a waste of money, as wel‘ 
as the possession of certain highly un industrial archait 
traits of character and temperament. In the Germar 
universities the place of athletics and Grgek-letter fra 
ternities, 9 as a leishre-clasS scholarly occupation, has ir 
sotAe measure been supplied by a skilled and gradec 
inebriety and a perfunctory duelling. _ 

*The leisure £lass ancf its standards of yif tue — archa 
sm "and waste — can* scarcely have been concerned ir 

• f 

hejntroduction of tjje classics into the scheme of th< 
higher learning; feut tjie tenacious reV*ntion <Jf tfn 
classics by the higher school?, «nd the ifigh degree o 
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reputability yrhicti 'still Jatta* tye,s to^tKem, are no* doubt 
da r c feo their, ■conforming j^o cUsrly .o the requirements 
ojt archaism pi»d waste. 

“Classic * always carries this’umnvtation'o'f 'wasteful 

< - • * s •* « Y • # * 

ancl , '?rchaio;twhw^her it is uied.tc^enote \he 'lead.lj.n- 
gq,Vges or thq •obsoiet^ or obsolescent forms of thought 
and" diet* on In the living lang^a^e, or* to denoje ‘other 
items'Vif* scholarly activity or app?^atus to which *it is 
2^>plieu ,with less aptness. So the aref am idiom of the 
'English language is spoken of as “ classic ’V English. 
Its - use is imperative in all ^peaking and writing upon 
serious topics,, ar.d a fqcile use of it lends dignity to 
even the most commonplace anti trivial string ofj talk. 

»» *j *i 

The newest form of English cKction is of course never 
Written ; the sense of that leisure-clas» propriety which 
requires archaism in speech is present even in the most 
illiterate or sensational writers in c ufficient force to 
prevent such a lapse. On the qther hand, the b'ghqst 
and most conventionalised style of archaic diction is 
— quite characteristically — properly employed inly in 
communications between an anthropomorphic ^ivinity 
and his subjects. Midway between these extremes lies 
the everyday speech of leisure-class conversation and 
literature. 

Elegant. diction, whether in v'ritingor speaking, it an 
effective means* of reputability. It is of moment to 
know with some precision w> at is the degree of archa- 
ism conventionally required in speaking on any. given 
topic. Usage differs appreciably from the pulpit to the 
marktt-place;, the latter, as rrygb.t be expected, admits 
the use of relatively new and effective words and turns 
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“te 

of £<pr«Ssion, even Dy iastprious persons., jvaiaciimi*' 
note avoidance of iieoT^gis^n^s -honorific, pot onlyljfe- 
cause* it arguo&^hat ^ftfie lias keen waited. it* ac^airiijg’ 
the obs®le?ce/t hftibit •©£“ Speech, # bflt. als<?»as ^slic/vvin^ 
that .life cpea\er hasjfrqm ‘mfancy halituajfy asfbjiated 
with, peftsns who have been fanjiliifr wfch th^-obsr^s- 
cent*idjpm. It^thereljy .goes «to %how lii# leisure-class 
antecedents.* (jrq^^mAty of speech is presumptive evi- 
dence of severa\ successive lives spent in»otljcfr tha^i 
vulgarly useful bccupations ; although its evidence is by* 
no means entirely conclusive to this point. 

As felicitous an instance of futile ‘classicism is can 
. • • | • • 
well Jxv*iound, outside*of ihe Far East, is the conven- 
tional spelling of the English language. A breach of 
the proprieties ia spelling is extremefy annoying aiftl 
will discredit any writer in the eyes of “all persons who 
are possessed of a developed sense of the true and 
beautiful. English cythography satisfies all the re- 
quirements of the canons of reputability under the law 
of conspicuous waste. It is archaic, cumbrous, and 
ineffective; its acquisition consumes much time and 
effort ; failure to acquire It is easy of detection. There- 
fore* it is the first and readiest test of reputabijity in 
learning^ and cct^ormity its ritual is indispensable 
to « blameless scholastic life. 

On this head of puiity of speecn, a% at otner points 
wfterc a conventional *u»age resfcs on the canons of 
archaism and wAste, *the spokesmen for the usage in- 
’ stinctively take an apologetic attitude. It is conteifded, 
ffi substance, tha^ punctilious use of ancient and 
accredited locutions will yfv® to conveyrtfcought more 
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adequately' and mort pr.eci^ly than would Jhe' straight 
fdrwttrd use- cf the latest 'feinm *)f spoken English ; 
whereas ii ; s- notorious' that the ideHs.of to-*day are 
effectiv»1y_ express*^ in thJ siting uf t^-day.* Classic 
sp,ee*h 'hasr- 'the* honorific ''virtjue'.of dyihity* it..c»m- 
m ^hds nttentrbn .and. respeot as being the' ifccrodited 
rficihod :A ccJmmunic&tiavi under J:he le^ure-clasj scheme 
of life, ‘because , it carries a point'?/!. suggestion of the 
hidust’rkil .Exemption of the speaker. frhe advantage of 
*he accredited locutions lies in their reputabVity ; they 
are "reputable because they are cumbrous and out of 
date, and thejefdre argue wasjte of time and exemption 
from the use and the need of dii'ect ami forcible speech. 
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